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HE COLLECTION OF MR. 
ALEXANDER YOUNG. I.—THE 
COROTS. 


It is worthy of remark that in the space of little 
more than a year two large and important collec- 
tions of pictures should have been dispersed, both 
of which consisted in the main of work of the most 
notable artists of the French Landscape School of 
Painting of 1830, of Modern Dutch painters, and 
of certain representatives of modern landscape art 
in France and England. 

The first of these was that belonging to the late 
Mr. Staats Forbes ; and in relation to this collection 
it was pointed out, in one of a series of articles 
which appeared in these pages shortly after his 
death in 1904, that the owners of the more 
important collections of the Barbizon and Modern 
Dutch schools are for the most part successful 


professional or business men, who find their rest 
and relaxation in the gathering together of these 
works, which in some especial way appeal to the 
artistic side of their nature. Such men have, at 
one time or another, appeared in England, Scot- 
land, America, France, and Holland. 

The second, that of Mr. Alexander Young, 
also belongs to this category, and has now been 
acquired by Messrs. Thomas Agnew & Sons, to 
whom we are indebted for permission to repro- 
duce in these articles the leading pictures in the 
collection. 

Mr. Alexander Young is a member of the well- 
known London firm of accountants, and as a 
collector of the works of the Barbizon School his 
name is famous in artistic circles all over the 
world. He was one of the first in England to buy 
the works of Corot. Exercising sound personal 
judgment, he acquired throughout a period ex- 
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‘““THE GLADE” 


tending over thirty or forty years what was without 
doubt the finest and most representative group of 
works by that master. With these pictures lies the 
chief claim of his collection to distinction, but 
admirably, if less extensively, represented are 
Millet, Rousseau, Diaz, Dupré and Troyon. Of 
works by Daubigny he had no less than fifly, and 
in no other gallery could that artist be seen to 
anything like the same advantage. 

Mr. Young did not, however, confine his attention 
to the men of Fontainebleau, but he also numbered 
amongst his pictures some 
fine examples of themodern 
Dutchmen, including Josef 
Israéls, James Maris, 
William Maris, Anton 
Mauve, Weissenbruch, and 
certain French and English 
painters of to-day who have 
more or less come under 
the influence of the French 
Romantic movement. We 
propose to deal with these 
pictures in another article. 

Mr. Young was not satis- 
fied with any but the very 
best of each artist, with the 
result that a high level of 
excellence was a prominent 
feature of the collection. 
In spite of the fact that he 
possessed about seven 
hundred works it may truly 
be said that it was their 
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| quality rather than their number 
that gave them notability, In this 
respect his Corots, of which he 
had over sixty, were unique. With 
few exceptions they were of the 
finest quality—indeed it is generally 
admitted that in Zhe Bent Tree, 
the large Le Lac, Evening Glow, La 
Prairie, Les Bargneuses and one or 
two others, he possessed works 
which Corot never surpassed and 
seldom equalled. 

It is our intention to discuss in 
the present article only the Corots, 
and we may say at once that the 
collection contained no example of 
that master’s work which belongs 
entirely to his earlier years. It was 
only the pictures produced in the 
laterand more mature period, from 
1850 onwards, that interested Mr. Young; but in 
saying this we would like to draw attention to an 
interesting feature of Corot’s work, which is some- 
times forgotten by those who are disposed to divide 
his artistic life into set periods. It is well known 
that Corot was in the habit of beginning a picture 
and then leaving it, sometimes for several years, 
before he finished it or even carried it any further. 
In 1855 he wrote to Dutilleux, “I have a lot to 
do, and so many old pictures to finish in order to 
get them out of the way as the studio is rather too 
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crowded! Another twenty studies this year; five 
or six of them are good, so I must be content 
with that.” At the time of his death his studio was 
full of canvases more or less unfinished. Conse- 
quently it is often misleading to assign a picture to 
any particular period, for parts of it were in all likeli- 
hood painted twenty or even thirty years before 
the whole was completed ; and this is especially 
the case when buildings are introduced into the 
composition, as, for instance, in the 
@’ Italie (p. 12), where the castle was probably the 
result of one of the journeys which he made to 


Souvenir 


Italy during his earlier years, while the rest of the 
composition, more especially the characteristic 
trees, belongs undoubtedly to his later years. It 
is therefore not always safe to assume that a work 
which at first sight appears obviously to have been 
painted during the latter half of the master’s life 
belongs entirely to that period. Mr. Young had 
in his collection several canvases which serve to 
illustrate this point. 


Of all the masterpieces by Corot in the collec- 
tion the one which we consider best displays his 
finest qualities is Zhe Bent Tree (p. 3), painted 
probably between 1855 and 1860, The wonderful 
gradation of tones in the trees and foreground, the 
subtle beauty of the distant view, the massing and 
treatment of the trees against the luminous sky— 
all these could belong only to Corot. The com- 
position is superb, while the colour-scheme shows 
the artist’s usual dignified restraint. But it is the 
poetry and rhythm in the picture which appeal 
most to the beholder, and for that reason the full 
extent of its beauties cannot be realised at once ; 
indeed we know of no other Corot which has more 
It is a small picture, about 24 ins. by 
The collection contains another canvas 


reserve. 
16 ins. 
similar in arrangement, but it is an evening effect. 
Another important composition has two render- 
ings in the collection, called respectively Souvenir 
de Riva—LEvening Glow (p. 17) and The Fisher- 


man (p. 20). The former is rich in colour and the 
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painting of the thick mass of trees is admirable. 
It was one of Corot’s favourite maxims that trees 
should look as if the birds could fly through them, 
and even his heaviest masses of foliage give that 
impression. The painting of the sky, with its 
delicate hues of pale gold, is exquisite, as is the 
distant scene bathed in the evening light. 

The largest and perhaps the most important 
Corot in the collection is the imposing Ze Lac 
(p. 19), well known from the etching by Chauvel. 
This picture was exhibited at the Corot Exhibition 
held at the Palais Galliera, in Paris, in 1895, and 
was there hung in the place of honour, attracting 
great public attention. Mr. Young acquired it 
shortly after the close of the exhibition. Fine in 
line and composition, the general tone is of rich 
mellow brown and green, intensified by the 
silvery gleam of the water. The painting of the 
little pool in the foreground, in which are re- 
flected many beautiful colours, the delicate light 
on the horizon, the characteristic treatment of the 
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trees —these are a few of the many points to 
be noticed in this striking canvas. This picture, 
with its rather remote foreground, its sense of 
distance from the onlooker, well illustrates Corot’s 
frequent practice of omitting that part of the land- 
scape which lies immediately before him, and 
reminds us of Mr. George Moore’s anecdote as 
related in his “ Modern Painting.” “I only saw 
Corot once,” he says; “it was in some woods near 
Paris, where I had gone to paint, and I came 
across the old gentleman unexpectedly, seated in 
front of his easel in a pleasant glade. After 
admiring his work I ventured to say: ‘ Master, 
what you are doing is lovely, but I cannot find 
your composition in the landscape before us.’ 
He said: ‘My foreground is a long way ahead,’ 
and sure enough, nearly two hundred yards away, 
his picture rose out of the dimness of the dell, 
stretching a little beyond the vista into the meadow.” 

Another important work is Za Prairie (p. 5), 
painted in a lighter key, but revealing rare harmony 
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LANDSCAPE SKETCH BY J. B. C. COROT 
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of colour. 


Fresher and more delicate in feeling 
than the pictures already described, it appeals by 
its simple and unrestrained composition. The 
rendering of the sky is admirable, and the atmo- 
sphere of tranquillity and restfulness which pervades 
the scene shows the artist’s true poetic spirit. 
Painted in a broader and more robust manner is 
Le Coup de Vent (p. g),* with its somewhat 
sombre colouring and unusually generous laying on 
of pigment. In this work Corot comes nearer to 
Constable than in any we have seen, though the 
personal note is conspicuous throughout. 
In none of these Corots do we 
exquisite quality, more colouring 
and unity of effect than in the beautiful Zes 
Baigneuses (p. 6), with its wonderfully luminous 
sky. The deep-toned foreground forms an admirable 
setting to the pearly flesh tints of the bathers and 
the glistening pool, in which is reflected the soft 
light of the afterglow. Zhe Watering Place (p. 21) is 
a somewhat similar effect, the light in the sky being 


find more 


harmonious 
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even more remarkable ; indeed, Corot has seldom 
surpassed this rendering of evening light so pure 
and delicate in tone. Full of poetry and profound 
mystery this is one of the most impressive pictures 
in the collection. A silent figure is seen silhouetted 
against the sky, while even the cattle seem loth to 
stir lest they disturb the magic stillness. The 
colouring of this work is harmonious and rich, and 
the painting of the water is superb. The picture, 
which is large, was one of the earliest of Mr. 
Young’s important acquisitions. Another fine sky 
is shown in the landscape (supplement), which is 
painted in a lighter key and is somewhat unusual in 
composition, a line of trees across the canvas being 
seldom seen in Corot’s pictures. These trees give 
an excellent example of the master’s method of 
treating foliage. Interesting also in this respect is 
Gathering Wood (supplement). Here the figure of 
the stooping woman is introduced with that unfailing 
judgment which Corot always showed in composing 
his pictures. 
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it a eal - * coloured reproduction which is given 
pen + he here. Fine in colour too is the 
; Souvenir de Picardie (p. 16), with 
its varied and beautiful tones in the 
foreground and remarkably fine sky. 
It will be noticed that the figures are 
drawn with rather more care than 
the artist was wont to employ. 

The collection contains no finer 
example of Corot’s wonderful and 
original treatment of trees than Zhe 
Edge of the Wood (opposite). It has 
been said that to him a tree was “a 
soft tremulous being, rocking in the 
air”; but here he gives us some- 
thing more than this. Besides the 
characteristic quivering leaves there 
is great depth of colour, while the 
dark shadows are put in with firm 
and unerring touch. It is probably 
that from such studies as this 
Harpignies has received his inspira- 
tions. More remarkable tree painting 
is to be observed in the Chateau- 
Thierry (below), where the drawing 
of the great bare trunk, placed so 





‘““THE EDGE OF THE WOOD” . BY J. B. C. COROT 

In Mantes (p. 11) we have an ex- 
ample of the master’s fine gift of colour, 
the sky and sea and the wonderful blue 
of the distant view blending together 
in one harmonious whole. Far away, 
across the water spanned by a bridge, 
lies the town of Mantes. Usually re- 
strained in his hues, this is one of the 
strongest bits of colour Corot has left 
us, and it is certainly among the finest 
of the smaller pictures by him in the 
collection. 

Another unusually bright little picture 
is Zhe Boatman. Here Corot has 
adopted a lighter scheme of colour to 
which the subject easily lends itself. 
The salmon-tinted sky reflected in the 
broad expanse of river, the fresh green 
hues of the foliage, the rich browns of 
the foreground and the sturdy willow 
trunk in the centre, form together a 
delightful symphony of colour, while 
the note of red struck by the cap 
of the fisherman is happily introduced. 
The rhythm and jewel-like quality of . 
this small work is well suggested in the ““THE CHATEAU-THIERRY ” BY J. B. C. COROT 
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** NEAR FONTAINEBLEAU ” 


daringly in the foreground, is admirable. The 
View near a Farm (p. 10) is a well-composed and 
broadly-painted example; it is harmonious in 
colour, and displays a rare sense of the balance 
of tones. Here again the treatment of the foliage 
is well worthy of careful study, the slender trees to 
the left being particularly interesting. 

A somewhat remarkable picture is A Spring 
Morning (p. 17), which, but for certain unmis- 
takable signs in the treat- 
ment of the foliage to the 
left, might, at first glance, 
be attributed to Daubigny. 
It is not unlikely that 
Corot painted this land- 
scape when he was on one 
of his visits to his friend, 
under whose direct in- 
fluence it appears to have 
been executed. On the 
Bank of the River (p. 22) 
is another subject which 
would have appealed to 
Daubigny, who would 
doubtless have done more 
justice to it, for it does not 
show Corot at his best. 
The composition lacks 
balance, while the colour 
scheme of pale blue and 
grey gives an impression 
of thinness seldom felt in 
16 
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**SOUVENIR DE PICARLIE” 





his work. The canvas 
seems cold and empty 
and misses that touch of 
romanticism so charac- 
teristic of the master. 
The Souvenir dJtalie 
has already been men- 
tioned. Conceived in a 
true poetic spirit, it reveals 
that wonderful combina- 
tion of nature and art 
which is the peculiar 
charm of Corot’s work. 
Poetic also is Zhe Glade 
(p. 4), with its rich tones 
of brown and green, and 
the delightful little view, 
bathed in light, seen 
through the trees. The 
Chateau de Fierrefonds 
(p. 18) is of fine quality 
and one of the most 
attractive compositions in the group. The tender 
silvery tone of the water is peculiarly Corot’s, while 
the distant view is full of subtle beauty. Of good 
quality, too, is Zhe Pool (p. 4), with its luscious 
colouring in the trees and foreground. It is strongly 
painted and the play of light on the water is cleverly 
rendered. Corot’s weakness in depicting animals is 
obvious in this picture, for the dog, though taking 
its place well in the composition, is poorly drawn. 
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Near Fontainebleau (p. 16), though quite a 
small canvas, is very broadly handled, the trees in 
the centre being particularly interesting in this 
respect. The motif is the same as in several of the 
pictures already described, but the execution is 
somewhat different. As an example of romantic 
impressionism, if such a term is permissible, it is 
exceedingly interesting. An atmosphere of quiet 
repose pervades the scene, giving to it a touch of 
melancholy which has a certain charm of its own, 
a charm not entirely appreciated until the picture 
has been seen two or three times. 

Conceived in the spirit of romanticism too is 
The Pond (p. 20), a work fine in quality and 
admirably composed. Without any suggestion of 
mannerism, it is neverthe- 
less a typical example 
of that phase of Corot’s art 
with which the public is 
most familiar. A sense of 
mystery reigns over these 
dark, shadowy depths, while 
a certain grandeur of ex- 
pression adds to the effect. 
The whole scene is bathed 
in a vaporous atmosphere - 
which subdues all local 
colour, giving to the canvas 
a rich, harmonious quality 
altogether agreeable. The 
light in the sky penetrating 
the thick foliage is just 
sufficient to emphasise the 
darker portions of the pic- 
ture without interfering 
with the general scheme. 

18 
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Quite different in senti- 
ment is Primroses (oppo- 
site), with its delicate 
tones of silvery grey. Here 
everything is fresh and 
beautiful ; the softly waver- 
ing trees, the cool, green 
grass, the distant meadow 
flooded in sunlight, all re- 
flect the joyous spirit of 
the master; and it is easy 
to understand how such 
a scene would appeal 
to Corot’s sunny nature. 
There is a wonderful feeling 
of light in this little pic- 
ture ; indeed, it seems as if 
the spirit of a bright spring 
morning had entered into it. 

Among the less important works we noticed 
The Watering Place (p. 6), a small sketch, large in 
treatment, and chiefly remarkable for the delicate 
tints of the light clouds in the sky. Even in these 
sketches we cannot fail to notice how Corot, in his 
own inimitable manner, introduced his figures into 
the composition merely as a subsidiary part of the 
whole. Never does he give undue prominence to 
them, and yet the picture would seem incomplete 
without them. The Landscape Sketch (p. 11) is 
well balanced, and was evidently done direct from 
nature, and as such it has its interest. It was 
probably a note of an effect which the artist made, 
intending to carry it out at a later period, but we 
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“THE POND” 


do not remember ever having seen the finished 
picture. Painted on a very coarse canvas, as will 
be seen in the reproduction (p. 21), the Pond Near 
a Farm possesses a certain breadth of treatment 
and an almost entire absence of detail which 
attracts attention. There is atmosphere and light 
together with an effective scheme of colour. In 
strong contrast to this is Ze We// (p. 22), which 
is characterised by careful and precise drawing of 
the details. This is probably the earliest work by 
Corot in the collection. 

The pictures mentioned in this article com- 
prise only one-half of the Corots in this unique 
collection, but we have endeavoured to refer to all 
those of chief importance. From these notes and 
the accompanying reproductions it will be seen that 
the master is represented almost entirely by works 
illustrating the more important phases of his art. 
It is generally admitted that his range of subject 
was limited and his out- 
look on life restricted ; and 
that this statement is not 
without foundation is ap- 
parent in considering this 
large group of his works. 
At the same time he was 
one of the first and greatest 
exponents of romantic land- 
scape painting, and his in. 
fluence is unmistakably 
seen in the higher forms 
of modern landscape art. 
On his own ground there 
have been none who could 
approach him, and in his 
powers of selection, com- 
position and expression, his 
wonderful feeling for tone, 
20 
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‘*THE FISHERMAN” 





his infallible sense of colour, 
harmony, and, above all, 
his poetic rendering of 
nature, he stands with the 
greatest masters of the 
brush. 

Unfortunately the oppor- 
tunities of studying Corot 
in London are very limited, 
but Mr. Young was always 
ready to lend his pictures 
to public exhibitions, and 
some of the works men- 
tioned above will be re- 
membered as having been 
on view at the Guildhall 
Art Gallery. It is hoped that Messrs. Agnew 
may exhibit a selection of the more important 
pictures in the collection during the present 
month, and the public will then have an 
opportunity of seeing some of these beautiful 
Corots, besides some of the fine works by other 
artists. 

Mr. Young stipulated, when selling his collection, 
that certain of the pictures should be offered to the 
nation before being disposed of in the ordinary 
way, but up to the present we have not heard of 
any move on the part of the authorities, while the 
National Art Collections Fund can hardly be 
expected to give any very substantial aid so soon 
after its strenuous efforts to raise the necessary 
amount for the ‘ Rokeby” Velasquez. It is, however, 
sincerely to be hoped that at least one of these 
splendid examples of Corot’s art may be secured 
for our national collection. E. G. HALTon. 
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‘*POND NEAR A FARM” BY J. B. C. COROT 
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“ON THE BANK OF THE RIVER” BY J. B. C. COROT 
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ENCIL-DRAWING FROM NA- 
TURE. BY ALFRED EAST, 
A.R.A. 


More than half the students of landscape 
painting want to canter before they can crawl; they 
want to use colour before they know anything 
beyond the merest elementary rules of drawing. 
They may be able to draw the outline of some 
object, and do something in the way of light and 
shade, but the knowledge of the construction of 
the things they paint is slight. Their trees are 
frequently flat silhouettes of paint, more or less 
right in tone, but seldom right in the expres- 
sion of character. There is no modelling of their 
branches ; their outlines may be as hard as the 
edge of a house and not sympathetic as a thing 
that lives or breathes. They miss altogether that 
subtlety of characterisation which makes them 
companions of man. Things which express the 
living, moving forces of nature are treated with as 
little regard to these predominant qualities as if 
they did not exist. I speak of trees particularly, 
because it is an accepted fact that they are very 
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Pencil-Drawing from Nature 





(Jn Victoria and Albert Museum) 





difficult to paint. There is one thing certain— 
that the great artists of the past painted them 
differently because they appealed to them in a 
different way, according to the temperamental 
difference of the painter. But you must have 
noticed one thing—that they are all well drawn and 
well constructed ; in some cases the treatment which 
may appear to you as slight, upon examination 
reveals a depth of knowledge which makes abbre- 
viation possible. 

You may ask what is the best way to acquire a 
knowledge of trees like Corot’s or Turner’s. The 
answer is, draw them with a pencil in your sketch- 
book, draw them often, and whenever you get 
the opportunity. You will find that it is not 
time thrown away, it will save you a good deal of 
trouble in the end, and, what is more, a good deal 
of worry, if you draw your trees in your sketch- 
book first of all, with a view to the composition of 
your picture. You may make many drawings for 
the composition and feel a little tired, but you may 
have by so doing avoided a hundred greater diffi- 
culties upon your canvas. There is nothing more 
annoying than to find that your picture would have 
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Pencil-Drawing from Nature 


been so much better had you been able to add 
another three inches to the top; but, alas! you 
have not sufficient canvas now. Had you madea 
study in line of the placing of the masses within 
the page of your book, you would have avoided 
the calamity. Not only is pencil-drawing from 
nature an aid to memory and the knowledge of 
form, but it is an excellent aid to good ‘composition. 

Get a large sketch-book about 15 ins. by 12 ins., 
with medium grain paper, not quite white (because 
the reflection from white paper when drawing in 
the open air is trying to the eyes), and a pencil 
with a loose lead—one of those which screw up 
the lead about one-eighth of an inch thick. Take 
an ash-tree, for instance, like the illustration, given 
on page3o, and sit down and draw first of all 
with an exceedingly light 
touch, the general outline 
of the big masses, the sweep 
of the outline, the trend of 
the branches, and the strong 
curves of the trunk; you 
can still with a light touch 
suggest any alteration in 
the disposition of the 
masses of light and shade, 
of the placing of your trees, 
etc., within the page of 
your paper. 

When you have made a 
number of attempts to find 
the best arrangement of the 
material of nature (a yard 
this way or that in the 
selection of a point of view 
may totally change your 
composition) ; when you 
have made the trial lines, 
and suggested in the faint- 
est possible manner where 
the masses come, then at- 
tack your subject with frank 
fearlessness. Never mind 
about rubbing out your 
trial lines, they will and 
should serve as guides to 
draw in your outline with 
the strong vigour and cou- 
rage which comes of confi- 
dence. Don’t use india- 
rubber except as a very last 
resource. There is no need 
of it, and with sufficient 
practice you will enjoy 
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your sketching with a point, and your drawing 
will gain in directness and virility in proportion to 
the time you devote to its practice. 

Draw the outline of the trees with an edge which 
suggests the foliage. It would be better to draw 
the foliage first and then draw the branch which 
will reasonably support it. The weight of the 
masses of foliage must have an adequate support. 
The branches must be attached to the trunk with 
that peculiar articulation which is characteristic of 
its species. 

You will quickly see what are the general 
peculiarities of the ash, elm or oak. You will 
learn so much of their habits that you will very 
clearly gauge what they would do were their local 
conditions changed. And if you puta tree in your 
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Pencil-Drawing from Nature 


PENCII. SKETCH OF COCKERMOUTH CASTLE ( National Gallery ) M. W. TURNER, R.A. 


PENCIL SKETCH IN PETWORTH PARK, SUSSEX ( National Gallery ) BY J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 








Pencil-Drawing from Nature 








PENCIL DRAWING OF SALISBURY CATHEDRAL 


picture to improve your composition which was not 
actually in the landscape, you will know enough of 
its habits to understand how it would behave when 
transferred, so that there would be no feeling in 
your picture that it was “‘put in.” After you have 
drawn the branches, with a touch that suggests the 
movement of the outline, you must draw with a 
strong, bold line the dark 
branches and the trunk. 
The line should be strong- 
est when drawing the trunk, 
and less so when drawing 
the more delicate objects. 
Then mark the masses of 
sunlight and the shape of 
the shadows. The texture 
of the shadows, the close- 
ness of the lines and thick- 
ness of them, must be con- 
sistent with the strength of 
the rest of the drawing. 
Avoid cross-hatching, ex- 
cept where it is absolutely 
necessary, and then don’t wi 
do it with a kind of me 4 

machine-made texture, such ee & pone | 

as squares, right-angles, or 
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BEECH TREES 


BY JOHN CONSTABLE, R.A. 


a series of parallelograms. The “accident” of 
nature is not expressed by the calculated and 
geometrical pattern of texture. We want the 
nervous touch of the strong hand which will 
reveal the sense of the movement of life itself. 
You will find out for yourself what kind of texture 
shadows require ; as a rule, they should follow the 
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Penctl-Drawing from Nature 


surfaces in his own way. 
But it is as well to bear in 
mind the suggestions I 
offer you. 

You have drawn the out- 
lines of the trees, the long 
sweep of their branches, 
the outline of their masses 
of foliage and the masses 
of their shadows You 
have noted the contour of 
the branch by the form of 
the shadow which is thrown 



























_— -~ . across it, or you have seen 

: - revealed the irregularities 

arsen “Die om 1 wD of the ground below by the 

— A — careful drawing of the 

PENCIL DRAWING OF ASH TREES BY ALFRED EAST, A.R.A. shadow which rests upon 


it. There will be but 
construction of the material, such as horizontal little need of more drawing on the road if the shape 
lines for the shadows of roads, or upright lines for of the shadow be just. 
the shadows of buildings. But it is more or less a When you visit a new country or a new neigh- 
personal matter, for every artist expresses shaded bourhood, don’t sit down at once with your colour- 
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box to paint what must of necessity be unfamiliar, 
but draw it, and in the process of drawing you 
will have learnt so much of the peculiarities of the 
district that you will be able to paint with greater 
freedom and confidence. Asan aid to the painter, 
pencil-drawing is invaluable, and I am sure that 
the artist who does not pay any heed to this means 
of obtaining knowledge, and this discipline of his 
hand and brain, can never really be of the first 
order. 

Go to the National Gallery and see the pencil 
drawings by Turner: note 
how he observes the salient 
features of the scene he 
draws, sometimes empha- 
sising them with a wash of 
colour. See the drawings 
of Claude, how he has 
trained himself in the di- 
rection of a high sense of 
style ; and you will see in 
David Cox, Rousseau and 
others the value they placed 
upon the use of drawing 
from nature. The drawings 
of Turner, Claude, and other 
great landscape painters are 
more interesting when you 
associate them with the 
primal factor which char- 
acterises their pictures. 

Pencil-drawing teaches us 
to see at once 
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the leading characteristics 
of the material, and rapidly 
select what is essential for 
our purpose. Sketching 
with the po nt, like sketch- 
ing from nature with colour, 
forces one to see quickly 
and appreciate at once the 
big facts of nature; it 
disciplines the hand to 
such an extent that one 
learns to love the point 
with the same enthusiasm 
as the brush. There is a 
delight in feeling that the 
hand is a willing servant 
of the mind, doing its bid- 
ding without hesitation, 
whether it be in the closest 
analytical study of detail 
or in the rapid drawing of 
hundreds of miles of cumulus clouds. 
ALFRED EAstT, 





ODERN DECORATIVE ART 

AT GLASGOW. SOME NOTES 

ON MISS CRANSTON’S 
ARGYLE STREET TEA HOUSE, 
BY J. TAYLOR. 


NowHErE has the modern movement in art been 
entered upon more seriously than at Glasgow : the 
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CORNER OF LUNCHEON ROOM AT MISS CRANSTON’S DECORATIONS BY GEORGE WALTON 
TEA HOUSE, ARGYLE STREET, GLASGOW FURNITURE BY C. R. MACKINTOSH 


church, the school, the house, the restaurant, the second glance or thought. But there is a high 
shop, the poster, the book, with its printing, illus- gable-fronted house in dull grey rough casting, 
trating, and binding, have all come under the spell designated “The Crown Lunch and Tea Rooms,” 


of the new influence. Even 
feminine attire has not es- 
caped the attention of the 
modern artist; with some 
recent schemes of decora- 
tion he has indicated the 
design and colour of the 
gowns to be worn, so that 
no disturbing element might 
mar the unity of the con- 
ception. 

There are critics who 
sneer at this fidelity to an 
idea, but they cannot ignore 
it ; they are like the woman 
at the St. Louis Exposition, 
who, showing her friend 
round, stopped at one of 
the German Arts and Crafts 
rooms, saying, “This is the 
new art. I do not like it 
myself, but you cannot get 
away from it.” In the 
straight, busy Glasgow 
thoroughfare, Argyle Street, 
there is enough of common- 
place architecture, such 
as one will hurry past 
without the bestowal of a 
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BILLIARD ROOM AT MISS CRANSTON’S 
TEA HOUSE, ARGYLE STREET, GLASGOW 


that because of its striking unfamiliarity compels 
attention. 

From the lofty vane on Belgian-like roof, where 
a wrought-iron guard surrounds the chimney pots, 
and the quaint dormer window with speckled glass 
under the barge board, down to the sign of the 
Tudor Rose over the unconventional entrance, it 
all forms a fitting exterior for the modern art 
within ; and the architects for the reconstruction, 
Messrs. H. and D. Barclay, seem to agree with 
those who hold that there is an affinity between 
that which is best in the old work and the new. 

It is not easy to imagine what would be the 
position of modern decorative art in Glasgow to- 
day, apart from the group of tea-houses controlled 
by Miss Cranston, for it is a remarkable fact that 
while George Walton was yet a bank accountant, he 
accepted a decorative commission connected with 
a new smoking-room for one of these, and when 
he abandoned finance to carry out this, his first 
commission, decorative art may be said to have 
entered on the new phase at Glasgow. 

It was on the same group of tea-houses that 
Charles R. Mackintosh began to establish a claim 
to leadership in the new school at Glasgow, and 
to inspire some of the younger men with the new 





DECORATIONS AND BILLIARD TABLES BY GEORGE WALTON 
CHAIRS, ETC., BY CHARLES R. MACKINTOSH 


idea. No artist owes less to tradition than does 
Mackintosh ; as an originator he is supreme. The 
critic who dismisses the new movement with a 
sneer, or an unsympathetic allusion to its affinity 
to early Greek art, has missed the charm of 
intention that seeks to give a rational, a soothing 
setting to the complex strenuousness of modern 
existence. If communities could be formed in 
ideal towns and hamlets, founded on the best 
principles of the new art, the effect on individual 
and national health and temperament would 
quickly be manifest. : 

A glance at the various rooms of the Argyle 
Street Tea-House is interesting as showing the 
unity that may result when two strong individualists 
apply their minds to the same problem. 

On the original part of the house comprising 
the three public floors from the street level upward, 
all the panelling, the dividing wooden screens, the 
grates, billiard tables, and decorations are by 
George Walton; all the chairs, the benches, the 
umbrella stands, and the electric fittings over the 
billiard tables by Charles R. Mackintosh, 

The tea-room on the ground floor is remarkable 
for an excellent piece of craftsmanship in the 
walnut panelling, the bridged stairway, and the 
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tall hammered iron balusters that balance the 
panelling in the view from behind. 

The luncheon-room, a long, low-roofed apart- 
ment, made proportionate by a Walton screen of 
somewhat unusual construction toward the far end, 
is situated on the first floor. With broad styles 
stained a dark oak, and with narrow panels show- 
ing stencilling on a light ground, surmounted with 
smaller panels of leaded glass and copper, the 
screen is a striking feature of the decoration. 
Beyond this, the centre of the end wall is occupied 
by the remarkable panel Zyros, designed and exe- 
cuted by Walton and shown at the Glasgow 
International Exhibition in 1901. The drawing is 
powerful, the craftsmanship skilful, while the 
materials employed form a rare combination : 
green marble and slate, coloured and opalescent 
glass, crystal, mother-of-pearl, and touches of clear 
silver all pieced faultlessly into a mosaic of seeming 
imperishableness. 

The room above is notable for two rationally 
designed billiard tables, with quaint lighting fit- 
ment ; an original treatment of walls and ceiling: 


Modern Decorative Art at Glasgow 


strikingly unconventional chimney- pieces, with 
steel grates and fenders enriched with leaded glass 
and enamels; tall settees and characteristically 
designed chairs. 

Those to whom an original decorative scheme 
appeals will find much that is interesting in the 
recently completed Dutch kitchen at the basement, 
designed and carried out solely by Mr. Mackintosh. 
A square, low-roofed apartment, with a row of 
pillars to carry the superstructure, has been con- 
verted to a well-proportioned tea-room with quaintly 
recessed ingleneuk, heavily raftered black ceiling, 
and strikingly unfamiliar touches of decoration. 
The whole construction and arrangement are of 
the simplest description ; the opening from the main 
section to the recessed chimney corner, with ogee 
line overhead; the fire-place with delightfully 
quaint steel grate, Dutch tiles set at an unaccus- 
tomed angle, and plastered lintel ; the unpretentious 
plate-rack over the mantel; the characteristically 
designed sideboard ; the scooped-out niches in the 
undecorated plaster at the frieze level, for the recep- 
tion of cut flowers; the well-proportioned casements 
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THE, OLD KITCHEN AT MISS CRANSTON’S 
TEA fouUSE, ARGYLE STREET, GLASGOW 


with leaded glass panels of rare beauty, all combine 
to make a scheme of remarkable unity and charm. 
The colour combination is black and white with 
a mixing of emerald green, the only variation being 
a faint suggestion of pink in the rose that forms the 
motif in the casement panel. Black and white 
with emerald green !—why, this was a favourite 
colour-scheme with Empress Josephine, a recollec- 
tion that proves Napoleon’s clever consort to have 
been artistically in advance of her time, or the 
New Art to be less modern than we are inclined to 
believe. Excepting the rose, there is but one 
figure of decoration in the room. Mackintosh 
adopts the square, the simplest of all conceivable 
forms, and makes this the theme of his latest 
decorative intent. It begins on the floor covering, 
is continued in the mosaic on the hearth, is 
repeated all over the velvety dado, on the mother- 
of-pearl panel of the sideboard, and culminates on 
the broad flat planes of the pillars that divide one 
end of the room into so many alcoves. In each 
case the black and white forms the chequey pattern, 
the squares diminishing in size in the order named. 
Every chair in the room is bright with the tint of 
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the emerald, an arrangement requiring the indivi- 
dualism of a Josephine or a Mackintosh. 

It must not be supposed that the critic afore- 
mentioned would be unable to find points to 
condemn in the latest Mackintosh creation. The 
myriads of tiny squares might affect his eye un- 
comfortably, nor might he be candid enough to 
attribute this in chief part to the dazzling electric 
light, ineffectually shaded by the reflectors depend- 
ing from the ceiling. The shape of those reflectors 
too might cause the critic some uneasiness ; looked 
at from certain angles they suggest a deviation 
from the vertical not altogether pleasing. Then 
the brass mountings of the dark sideboard, and 
the hinges of the wall cabinet would have fallen 
in with the whole scheme more completely had 
they been finished as white metal. The only 
exception he might take to the construction of the 
room is where one end of a heavy beam is made 
to rest on a diminutive cabinet. But hypercriticism 
is far from justifiable when dealing with the work of 
an original-minded artist, and particularly in a case 
where the /out ensemble is in the highest degree 
charming. | eA 
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Recent Etchings by Albert Baertsoen 


OME RECENT ETCHINGS BY 


ALBERT BAERTSOEN is certainly one of the 


most personal oI a group o! modern Belgian 
painters, many of whom possess individuality of 
the highest order. One has only to recall the Liege 


1 


Exhibition to realise how that school fixed one’s 
attention. Among these painters, who express with 
so much sincerity and conscientiousness the aspects 
of nature and humanity in their fatherland, a pro- 
minent place must assuredly be given to Albert 
Baer tsoen. 


[he artist, who was born at Ghent, is, above all 


a man of poetry and imagination, one who, from 
his earliest youth, has been fascinated by the 
mystery of the plac id little towr of Flanders, 
while others have had revealed them the ardent, 
moving life of the workers of Belgium. While the 
immortal Constantin Meunier has celebrated in 
eloquent bronze or in dainty water-colours the 


fierce labour of mine or furnace, while Claus has 
fixed in his powerfully-coloured canvases the 
eauty of country life in the fertile sun-bathed 


jlains of Hainault and Brabant, Baertsoen passed 


his youth dreaming in the little Fiemish towns 
along the slow-flowing canals, with their coloured 
refiections of the old coloured houses, or in silent 
pilgrimages, with the nuns passing like phantoms 
and speaking “with bated breath.” Not one of 
these places--so dear to all lovers of fancy and 
beauty—is unknown to Baertsoen, and in him 
these admirable spots have a most faithful inter 
preter. One has but to go back a few years and 
remember the work by this artist exhibited in the 
Salons of the Société Nationale and the Libre 
Esthétique. One recalls the dreamy melancholy 
of the Quai de la Biloque at Ghent, the Lac 
d’Amour at Bruges, the various dégusmages, and 
then the other less known, but not less seductive 
corners of Ypres, Furnes and Malines, whence the 
artist brought back many strong and vigorous 
impressions. 

To express all this, Baertsoen has the advantage 
of being an incomparable colourist. His palette 
knows the secret of those lovely red and green 
tones so often seen in the buildings of these 
Flemish towns, and it has the gift of expressing 
equally well that mixture of reflections produced 


by the caprice of light and shade on the surface of 
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Recent Etchings by Albert Baertsoen 


OME RECENT ETCHINGS BY 
ALBERT BAERTSOEN. 


ALBERT BAERTSOEN is certainly one of the 
most personal of a group of modern Belgian 
painters, many of whom possess individuality of 
the highest order. One has only to recall the Liége 
Exhibition to realise how that school fixed one’s 
attention. Among these painters, who express with 
so much sincerity and conscientiousness the aspects 
of nature and humanity in their fatherland, a pro- 
minent place must assuredly be given to Albert 
Baertsoen. 

The artist, who was born at Ghent, is, above all, 
a man of poetry and imagination, one who, from 
his earliest youth, has been fascinated by the 
mystery of the placid little towns of Flanders, 
while others have had revealed to them the ardent, 
moving life of the workers of Belgium. While the 
immortal Constantin Meunier has celebrated in 
eloquent bronze or in dainty water-colours the 
fierce labour of mine or furnace, while Claus has 
fixed in his powerfully-coloured canvases the 
beauty of country life in the fertile sun-bathed 
plains of Hainault and Brabant, Baertsoen passed 


his youth dreaming in the little Fiemish towns 
along the slow-flowing canals, with their coloured 
reflections of the old coloured houses, or in silent 
pilgrimages, with the nuns passing like phantoms 
and speaking “with bated breath.” Not one of 
these places—so dear to all lovers of fancy and 
beauty—is unknown to Baertsoen, and in him 
these admirable spots have a most faithful inter- 
preter. One has but to go back a few years and 
remember the work by this artist exhibited in the 
Salons of the Société Nationale and the Libre 
Esthétique. One recalls the dreamy melancholy 
of the Quai de la Biloque at Ghent, the Lac 
d’Amour at Bruges, the various déguinages, and 
then the other less known, but not less seductive 
corners of Ypres, Furnes and Malines, whence the 
artist brought back many strong and vigorous 
impressions. 

To express all this, Baertsoen has the advantage 
of being an incomparable colourist. His palette 
knows the secret of those lovely red and green 
tones so often seen in the buildings of these 
Flemish towns, and it has the gift of expressing 
equally well that mixture of reflections produced 
by the caprice of light and shade on the surface of 
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the canals. At a time when really too many artists 
are abusing the use of half-tints and chiaroscuro 
one hastens to greet a frank colourist such as 
Baertsoen, who is not afraid to spread out and 
display in fullest flow the loveliest tones of his 
palette. 

Baertsoen’s painting formed the subject, four or 
five years ago, of a detailed study in THE Stupio. 
Its readers were then enabled to follow the course 
of the artist’s work through his favourite landscapes 
of Flanders and in Zeeland, with all its delightful 
motifs. So there is no need to repeat what was so 
admirably said in these very pages ; moreover the 
artist has produced but few works of recent years. 
In truth, he is not a man to force his productive- 
ness; he is not to be counted among those who 
think it necessary to paint their Salon picture 
every year. Baertsoen’s view of art is assuredly 
higher and nobler than that. 
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Besides painting excellent canvases like those 
which were exhibited at the Société Nationale this 
year, Albert Baertsoen has devoted himself with 
ardour to the delightful art of etching, which, by 
the way, he practised in his earlier days. A set 
of recent plates by him was exhibited a few months 
since in the Salons de l’Art Décoratif, in the Rue 
Laffitte, Paris, and the artist has given me permission 
to select certain of his chief works for THE STupIOo. 
These hardy etchings, with their bold contrasts of 
light and shade, and their forcible griffonnages, 
closely recall the pictorial works of Baertsoen. 
They have the same qualities of feeling and poetry, 
the same taste for the picturesque as these, and 
they are in every way worthy of the talented 
artist who in many an unforgettable work has 
sung the beauty and the melancholy of the 
dead cities of Flanders. 

HENRI FRANTZz. 
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“LE MOULIN SUR LE REMPART, BRUGES” 
FROM THE ORIGINAL ETCHING BY 
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HE ART OF HENRI TEIXEIRA 
DE MATTOS. BY HALDANE 
MACFALL. 


Born in Amsterdam on the 21st of December, 
1856, Henri Teixeira de Mattos came of a thrifty 
commercial stock which was hardly a promising 
parentage for the rearing of a lad of artistic aspira- 
tions. And so it proved, for the youngster found 
himself at fifteen perched on an office stool in a 
bank. 

As a matter of fact, the art of the sculptor, 
unlike that of the painter, scarcely existed in 
Holland, and the boy’s aims must have reeked of 
madness to his kin. But the artistic temperament 
takes hard killing. So it came about that the lad, 
instead of applying himself 
with zeal to the forwarding 
of letters and parcels, gave 
himself up to sketching in 
the ledgers and to model 
ling figures in the sealing- 
wax that lay at his hand 
indeed, his manager soon 
complained that he could 
not supply the youth’s 
heavy demand for the 
plastic stuff. 

A couple of years saw 
the young fellow at the end 
of his commercial career 
his family realising that in 
Henri there had come 
amongst them one of those 
difficult personalities that 
bewilder with the fantastic 
desire to make beautiful 
things rather than money. 
Influenced chiefly by his ** HOMEWARDS ” 


Teixeiva de Mattos 





elder brother, to whom he 
owes a heavy debt of grati- 
tude, they allowed him to 
enter the Academy of Art 


in Amsterdam. 

Here, in the schools, like 
sO many eager artists, the 
youth, now seventeen, met 
with difficulty and harassing 
discouragement. The only 
pupil in sculpture, he had 
the large modelling-room 
all to himself. Not only 


BY HENRI TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS did he suffer this grave dis- 


advantage that comes from 
lack of emulation and the criticisms of fellow 
students, but he was allowed no model, being 
confined to the copying of casts of carved frames 
of mirrors and the like. Worse still, he worked 
without assistance and without guidance. How- 
ever, for lack of model, he was allowed to work 
in the evenings, now and again, in the life 
classes of the professors of painting, standing 
outside the circle of students of painting and 
drawing. To one of these professors, Allebe, he 
acknowledges a considerable debt for all his care 
of him at this time. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, during the year and a half he spent at 
these schools he learnt little but drawing; and, 
disgusted at last with his meagre training, he 
being nineteen, betook himself to Rome. Even 
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in the seventies, Rome was still the goal of the 
sculptor, though her repute as a finishing-school 
for the painter had not-only suffered shock, but 
was in ruins. 

In Rome the young fellow took a studio and, 
having but a slender purse, persuaded people to 
sit to him for their portraits, hiring when he could 
a model on his own account. But here he was to 
suffer the second great disillusion of his career. 
He slowly came to realise that the art of sculpture 
in Rome was in utter decay-—the life gone wholly 
out of it. In her academy every pupil had to 
begin at the elements, and the prospect fretted 
him. He therefore set himself to self-education in 
his craftsmanship, and pitted his strength against 
his fellows. He naturally strove to excel in what 
others were doing. 

He wrought little figures of Cimdere//a and such- 
like statuettes. These soon found ready purchasers. 
The demand grew. He 
soon had plenty of such 
work to do. For days he 
would work upon carving 
the details of lace collars 
and shawls, or the minute 
flowers in a girl’s hair. He 
mastered the whole bag 
of tricks—veils, brocaded 
gowns, and the rest. In 
the modelling and carving 
of these things the weeks 
stole away from under his 
feet. The standard every- 
where was the marketable 
value of the thing done. 
For three years young 
Teixeira de Mattos went 
with the tide, to arouse 
from his industry at last 
but to find that he had 
been swept into the stream 
of the commonplace, and 
was sinking with the rest. 
He awoke, weary of the 
whole business, and dis- 
satisfied with himself. 

His twenty-second year 
saw him packing back to 
his native land. Yet he 
did not leave Rome wholly 
barren—he had had the 
great advantage of learning 
to work in the marble. 

He now took a studio 
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done with 
But 


in Amsterdam, determined to be 
schooling, and to shed all foreign influence. 
he found it no such easy matter to rid himself 
of the Italian methods, in which his hand and eye 


had become so facile. His Cinderella had been 
bought by a resident in Rotterdam; indeed, 
this sort of statuary was in the prevailing taste 
in Holland as much as in Italy. The temptation 
to win easy success was too great for a young 
artist who had his name to make, and the young 
fellow gave in for awhile to the fashion that he 
had made, and his Zh dien /—a coquette with a 
fan—-was followed by the De/uge of his thirtieth 
year; in fact, it took eight years of his life to rid 
his craftsmanship of what he had learnt in three 
years in Italy. 

The sculptor was far from satisfied, yet his 
success only increased the temptation to keep to 
the path that seemed easy to his feet. He had 
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brought with him from Rome a nude plaster cast 
which he called Zhe Slave Giri, and this, after 
being further wrought upon, he sent to the 
Amsterdam Exhibition of 1886. The work made 
a considerable stir, largely due to the charge 
against it that the life-sized nude had been cast 
from the life. The sculptor, in the midst of the 
fierce controversy, received a commission to trans- 
late it into marble, with the result that the charge, 
so far from damaging him, was at once withdrawn, 
and only called attention to his skill. 

It was to the next exhibition at Amsterdam, 
held every three years, that, in his thirty-third year, 
Teixeira de Mattos sent in plaster his Vegro attacked 
by a Panther. An art committee decided to present 
this group in marble to the Dutch Zoological Society 
upon its fiftieth anniversary, and the artist was forth- 
with given a year and a half 
to complete the work. He 
ordered a huge block of 
marble from Italy, and had 
started upon it, when the 
president of the committee 
died. The sculptor became 
alarmed about his commis- 
sion, and, to his consterna 
tion, on his asking for a 
written contract from the 
committee, they affected, 
one and all, to know ab- 
solutely nothing about the 
matter! The huge block 
of marble was in his studio, 
and he realised that its cost 
must fall upon him, and 
without the slightest chance 
of finding a purchaser in 
Holland when the design 
was completed. However 
he had put his hand to 
the making of it, and he 
doggedly finished it. The 
group at once increased his 
reputation, and passed to a 
London collector. ‘This is 
the chief work of his transi 
tion period. 

It was in his next work 
that he took his first de- 
liberate step towards the 
position which he holds in 
the Dutch art of sculpture 
to day —the portrayal of 


wild animals. In the Zwo ‘* BETRAYED” 





Teixeiva de Mattos 


Kings, a fight between a lion and an eagle, he 
struck his individual note. He betook himself to 
the Zoo in Amsterdam, and gave himself eagerly to 
the study of wild beasts ; and, with the exception 
of carrying out commissions for portrait-busts, he 
devoted himself to modelling from wild animals. 
Disappointed in not securing the order for a 
public monument for which his talents particularly 
fitted him, he came, at thirty-six, to London, and 
settled here for seven years. But though he 
worked hard, and advanced his art in great strides 
from his incessant studies at the Zoo, which in 
London as in Amsterdam he made his second 
studio, he failed to capture the English public ; 
and, his best works being rejected time after time 
by the Royal Academy, he went back to Holland 
in his forty-fourth year, and settled at the Hague. 





BY HENRI TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS 
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There he has steadily wrought upon his art. In 
the Ziger and Peacock, and in Watching, in the 
lion and lioness, crouching before they make their 
deadly rush upon their prey, the artist has shown 
a sense of the value of line to carry out the 
emotional statement of his idea, and a vigour of 
handling and a suggestion of form that raise jhis 
work to high achievement. His decorative sense 
is remarkable. His statuettes of Befrayd, and of 
the woman leading the cow (Homewards), show his 
skill in more homely moods. His gift of portraiture 
he has displayed in more than one bust. But it is 
in his ambitious work, Danger, that he has 
reached to chief fame. The man who wrought 
this powerful statue of the lioness with cub in 
mouth, and head and body raised on guard, cannot 
suffer long neglect, nor be ignored. The dignity 
of the thing—a sense of awe that is over it all— 
the broad handling of the great and powerful 
body, the character-drawing—all prove that in 
Teixeira de Mattos the Dutch have given birth to 
a sculptor. HALDANE MACFALL. 


ECENT DESIGNS IN DOMES- 
TIC ARCHITECTURE. 


“Broap DENE,” Haslemere, was de- 
signed by Mr. W. F. Unsworth for Mr. Walter 
Tyndale, the water-colour artist, whose drawing of 
the house we have reproduced in colours. The 
site presented some serious difficulties as the road 
was considerably lower than the exact spot chosen 
for the house, and from which the best view was 
obtainable. This road is 
a cutting lately made, and 
only reaches the level of 
Mr. Tyndale’s land where 
that joins his neighbours. 
This apparent difficulty, 
however, gave the architect 
his chance, and he made 
a picturesque feature of the 
retaining wall, which starts 
about fifteen feet high and 
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the road and give a happy correcting line to the 
perspective. The small circular tower at the angle 
opposite the steps serves as a back staircase and 
adds considerably to the picturesqueness of the 
elevation. Large wall spaces and roof were obtain- 
able on this the north side of the house, as no 
rooms look that way. The only windows necessary 
were those that light the corridors, stairs and offices. 
The situation is an exposed one; it was therefore 
desirable that the rooms should nearly all face 
south, and also have none of their outer walls on 
the cold side of the house. A wide corridor on 
both floors connects the rooms and forms a large 
airspace between them and the north elevation. 
These, with the hall and staircase, make a handsome 
feature of what is otherwise a very simple interior, 
and add very much to the warmth of the house 
during the winter. Light and air and as much of 
the view as possiblewere the chief points considered 
in the treatment of the south side. The studio 
and morning room project five feet respectively 
beyond the drawing and dining rooms, which are 
in the centre of the plan, and a verandah of that 
width connects the former and shelters the latter. 
This verandah is deep enough to give shelter from 
the sun in mid-summer, and yet allows what sun 
one may have in winter to stream into the chief 
sitting- rooms, the sun obligingly in Haslemere, 
as elsewhere, being so much lower at that time of 
the year. The plan has succeeded admirably in 
giving a house easily warmed in winter, and yet 
cool during the hot summer months. The south 
side overlooks the terraced gardens and a lovely 











tapers away till the rising 
road reaches the level of 
the back entrance. The 
house, standing as it does 
on a part of this wall, has 
an important appearance 
that its actual size does 
not warrant. The steps 
to the main_ entrance 
ascend the reverse way of 
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HASLEMERE W. F. UNSWORTH, ARCHITECT 
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SOLOM’S COURT, SURREY F. GUY DAWBER, ARCHITECT 


valley beyond. A local stone was used for the 
retaining wall and house up to the bedroom 
floor, and rich red tiles made in the neighbourhood 
cover the rest of the building. 

Solom’s Court, Surrey, of which we give illustra 
tions, is built on the slope of a hill overlooking 
a common, and faces south. The site is a par 
ticularly pleasing one, as on the north and east it 





is bounded by a wood, which has been worked 
into the garden scheme, and the fall of the ground 
enabled the gardens to be planned in a series of 
lawns and terraces, one below the other, connected 





by walls and steps. The approach leads to a fore- 
court and entrance so arranged as to entirely screen 
the gardens from people coming to the house 
The extensive gardens are all planned and laid 
out to afford the best views and yet get shelter ; 
that opposite the dining-room, running out into 








the wood on the east, is sheltered by a high wall 
from the north, and forms a delightful, sunny 





garden. By taking advantage of the natural 
features and improving them, what might be an 





ordinary garden is made into one with charm and 
character. The house is L-shaped, with the entrance 
porch opening into a wide corridor communicating 


* . PLAN OF SOLOM’S COURT E. GUY DAWBER, 
with the staircase, hall, and general rooms. Through ARCHITECT 
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the parlour and dining-room is a loggia (shown in 
the photographs), sheltered from the hot western 
sun and conveniently placed for tea and other 
meals. Externally the house is faced with grey 
Crowborough bricks, the soft colour blending 
harmoniously with the red brick dressings to the 
angles and windows. The upper portion is finished 
in a warm cream rough-cast, and the roof is covered 
with hand-made Kentish tiles, which soon take 
on a rich mellow colour. The windows are of 
wood, with the parlour bay in stone, glazed with 
lead latticed lights. The whole exterior has been 
kept as simple and quiet as possible, the entire 
effect being gained by the grouping and composi- 
tion of the various parts of the house. The 
entrance lodge and the stable buildings are all 
planned in a similar way, and built of the same 
materials as the house. Inside the same treatment 
has been kept in view. The billiard-room 1s panelled 
in oak, with wide fireplace recess ; and the open 
beamed ceiling is treated in colour, producing a 
delightfully simple yet rich effect. The dining- 
room is also panelled in oak, and the ceilings 
throughout are treated with hand-modelled plaster 
work. Upstairs and throughout the kitchen wing 
everything has been kept as simple as possible, 


SOLOM’S COURT, SURREY 
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having as little unnecessary woodwork requiring 
periodical painting as could be, the result being 
a house that, though containing every modern 
requirement in a small way, yet does not mean an 
expensive upkeep. 

“The housing problem,” writes Mr. Bloomfield 
Bare, “would be very beneficially affected both in 
town and country if it were possible to multiply 
all over the kingdom the very satisfactory con- 
ditions created at Port Sunlight by Messrs. 
Lever Brothers. Manufactories established where 
land is comparatively cheap permit the grouping 
of adjacent dwellings for workpeople in healthy 
surroundings, while the area of occupation need 
not be too cramped, the workman can be housed 
conveniently near to his work, find land for culti- 
vation in allotment gardens, and open spaces for 
amusements and recreations in the fresh air after 
ordinary business hours. In several particulars 
Port Sunlight serves as an object-lesson for other 
parts of the country. The architectural embellish- 
ment of many of the dwellings and public build 
ings in Port Sunlight has undoubtedly been carried 
out more as a hobby of the proprietors, somewhat 
regardless of cost, rather than as a speculative 
scheme for producing a direct return for the outlay. 


F, GUY DAWBER, ARCHITECT 
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PORT SUNLIGHT COTTAGE COMPETITION : 
FIRST PRIZE FOR SEVEN COTTAGES 


’ 


DESIGN BY ‘‘ KEYSTONE 
(DEACON & HORSBURGH) 





PORT SUNLIGHT COTTAGE COMPETITION : 
SECOND PRIZE FOR SEVEN COTTAGES 


DESIGN BY **R.1. B.A.” 
(1. T. REES) 





PORT SUNLIGHT COTTAGE COMPETITION : 
SECOND PRIZE FOR FIVE COTTAGES 


No one is disposed to demur to generosity in this 
direction, even—though some may regard it as 
extravagance—when the artistic result as a whole 
is so well approved. Under this general feeling 
of approval there naturally came a rather liberal 


response from members of the Liverpool Archi- 
tectural Society when Messrs. Lever Brothers 
offered for competition among its members two 





DESIGN BY ‘‘ FECHT FAIR” 
(T. J. M. REID) 


sites, one for a block of seven cottages, to be de 
signed by architects in practice ; the other for five 
cottages, for competitive designs by draughtsmen 
and junior assistants. Rather more than eighty 
sets of designs were submitted under mottoes, and 
Mr. W. H. Lever adjudicated. The accommoda- 
tion required was to be that provided in cottages 
throughout the village : a living-room (with range), 
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PORT SUNLIGHT COTTAGE COMPETITION 


PORT SUNLIGHT COTTAGE COMPETITION 


scullery (with bath and washing boiler), and pantry 
on ground floor, and three bedrooms on first floor ; 
the cost not to exceed £275 for each cottage, and 
for a house with parlour on ground floor and one 
additional bedroom upstairs not to exceed £375. 
The crux of the seven cottage group seemed to 
be the turning of the obtuse angle of the site, a 
problem Messrs. Deacon & Horsburgh solved in 
an admirably simple and natural manner, by fitting 
in the parlour house on the angle of the two roads, 
without spoiling the shape of the yard spaces in 
the rear, a point in which many of the other com- 
petitors failed. Their plan is based upon general 
experience of local requirements. 
easy and without winders, and are well lighted 
by dormers or by skylights over landings. The 
stairs open out of the living-room (screened by 
a door) so as to avoid the draught and publicity 
56 


Staircases are 


DESIGN BY ‘* ROUGHCAST” (T. V. HENSHAW) 


of the front entrance. No space is lost in passages. 
The range, cylinder, bath and sink all come into 
line, so as to minimise the cost of hot-water service. 
A hinged cover placed over the bath in the scullery 
permits it to be used as a table in conjunction 
with the sink. The plinths and interiors of re- 
cessed porches are faced with red pressed bricks ; 
the rest of the facing is rough-cast finished a 
warm tone. The roofs are covered with Ruabon 
brindled tiles. Living-room is laid with solid wood 
floor and the scullery and pantry with tiles. The 
cubical contents of their design allowed 5}d. per 
cubic foot to do the building for the stipulated 
sum of £2,025. Mr. T. T. Rees submitted a 
good, workable plan with the parlour house well 
arranged on the angle of the roads, and good, 
practical designs in this group were also sent in by 
Mr. Ernest C. Aldridge and Mr. Mathew Honan. 





Studto-T alk 


For the five cottage block, simple and effective 
designs were submitted by Mr. Naseby Adams 
(first prize), Mr. T. J. M. Reid, Mr. T. Pickmere, 
Mr. Wilfrid Deacon, Mr. Edgar Quiggan, and Mr. 
T. V. Henshaw. Several designs submitted, though 


well planned, had obviously too expensive features.” 


“THE STUDIO’ YEAR BOOK OF 
DECORATIVE ART, 1907. 


THE second number of this Year Book is now 
in preparation. Prominent among the new features 
to be introduced will be a section devoted exclu- 
sively to DoMESTIC ARCHITECTURE, and the Editor 
will be glad to receive drawings or photographs of 
recent work of this nature, in addition to designs, 
etc., suitable as illustrations to the various subjects 
dealt with in the first Year Book. These should 
reach us not later than November 4th, and bear 
the name of the designer (and manufacturer, if 
necessary), with a short descriptive title of the 
design. 


““THE BLUE RIVER” 


STUDIO-TALK 
(From our own Correspondents ) 
ONDON.—Messrs. Paterson are holding 
at their gallery in Bond Street an ex 
hibition of the delicate and suggestive 
art of the late Mr. William E. Osborn, 
whose death at a premature age recently occurred 
in Chelsea. The deceased painter’s art was formed 
within the theoretical limitations which Whistler 
applied, and, as a consequence, it is essentially 
aristocratic in its aim. His fastidious sense of 
colour and conscientious regard for truth of tone 
could not fail but to endow his work with distinc- 
tion. Such intense refinement as is apparent in 
it is seldom if ever coupled with that virility 
without which an artist has little chance of obtain- 
ing immediate recognition. That < wider recogni 
tion of Mr. Osborn’s qualities as a painter will 
follow the exhibition of his works, we do not 
doubt ; for art is rare which, like this, declining 
the competition of large exhibitions, contents itself 
with being so purely the personal and individual 
expression of a refined temperament. 


BY WILLIAM E, OSBORN 
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‘* THE P. J. T. DOORWAY, STAPLE INN” FROM THE ETCHING BY ADA GALTON 



























farthest, and in this art 
she has attained to certain 
of the secrets of good style, 
besides finding in it the 
power to express herself in 
a personal and interesting 
manner. Miss Galton 
studied at the Slade School 
under Professors Brown 
and Tonks. Mr. Alfred 
Rich has influenced her 
water-colour painting, and 
in etching she was the 
pupil of Mr. William Monk. 
She hasetched many unpub- 
lished plates, among them 
a series of the remaining 
Dickens Landmarks in 
London, of which we pub- 
lish reproductions of two. 





Miss A, Galton has accomplished much work In one of the first volumes of the famous Yellow 
of promise in water-colours and as an etcher. It Book some designs appeared by Miss Amelia 
is, pethaps, as an etcher that she has as yet gone Bauerle, delicate in fancy and original in design, 





‘*THE ADELPHI ARCHES ” FROM THE ETCHING BY ADA GALTON 
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**THE MINSTREL’ 


as were most of the creations which found their 
way into that exciting periodical. Since those 
days, as an artist, Miss Bauerle has grown both in 
accomplishment and in reputation, until an exhibi- 
tion, held a little while since in conjunction with 
another artist, revealed hers as in some ways a 
perfected art. Childhood, more especially baby- 
hood, with more than a hint of fantasy about even 
her most naturalistic designs, is the dominant 
interest of her art. As an etcher she was fortunate 
in studying at South Kensington under Mr. 
Frank Short, A.R.A., and she admits that her 
excellent results in this medium are due in large 
measure to his careful teaching. A great many 
of Miss Bauerle’s decorative designs have been 
carried out in water-colour, a medium which she 
has reconciled in an effective manner to her own 
particular aims. 


Mr. Jack Millard, of whose work as a sculptor 
we give an example in the bust reproduced, is a 
native of Wigan in Lancashire. Winning a County 
Art Scholarship, he pursued his art education at 
Warrington Art School, and while there secured 
another scholarship which enabled him to go to 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts, Paris, where he found 
an atmosphere that was congenial to him. An 
extension was made in the matter of his time and 
residence, on the recommendation of his Professors, 
who ultimately granted him an honour which had 
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PANEL: ‘ST. VERONICA ” 

not been extended to an English student for forty 
years ; he also won the Gold Medal of his year. 
Mr. Millard, who is still a young man, has settled 
down in his native town, and in his studio there is 
doing excellent work in a quiet unostentatious way. 
He not long since executed a series of ornamental 
spandrils for the new Municipal Fire Station in 
the City of Manchester. The bust reproduced 
is that of his brother. 


There is no contemporary artist- 
craftsman whose work is followed 
with greater interest by the public 
to whom such things as enamelling 


appeal than Mr. Alexander Fisher. 
The artist allows but little time to 
pass without making some fresh re- 
velation of his skill or carrying his 
art in enamelling toa further point of 
perfection. We give an illustration of 


a panel representing the story of St. 
Veronica, which has recently left 
his studio, and which is in every 
way characteristic of the artist’s 
best work. 


Poster designing, we are glad to 
observe, is receiving increasing at 
tention at art schools. Thus at the 
school started last January by Mr. 
Dudley Hardy and Mr. John Hassall 
the entire curriculum has_ been 
framed with special reference to this 
branch of art. Here the mornings 
are set apart for drawing from the 
life, the classes for which are under 
the charge of Mr. Charles van Haver- 
maet, who was Mr. Hassall’s first 
drawing master, while the after- 
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TIME STUDY 


BY ALEXANDER FISHER 


noons are devoted to poster designing and black- 
and-white work. During the winter session, 
recently inaugurated, it is proposed to hold 
evening classes for those unable to attend during 
the day. ° 


The time sketching class in the evenings at St. 
Martin’s School of Art has resulted in the happily 


BY W. SEYMOUR 








TIME STUDY: ‘‘ HOMEWARDS” 


decorative sketches by Mr. W. Seymour, 
here reproduced. Sketched in the class 
in a little over an hour, they reflect very 
great credit upon Mr. Seymour and also 
the school. 


We reproduce some examples of the 
work of Mr. Maxwell Armfield, a young 
painter who made his début recently in 
London with some paintings in tempera 
and in oil, of unusual originality and 
decorative power. Mr. Armfield’s ex- 
hibition included some brilliant studies 
of sunlight and open-air effects, showing 
that whatever decorative conventions his 
art may subscribe to, they are based upon 
conclusions derived from a sound study 
of nature. All too often decorative de 
vice is resorted to by the artist who is 
afraid of the problems of naturalistic 
form, but where this is the case the 
result is never so happy im character 
as where a thorough knowledge of nature 
is deliberately subjugated to the restric- 
tions of a chosen convention. In this 
case, the convention is likely to be a 
personal one to the artist, unlikely to be 
well imitated. It is such a convention, 
we think, that gives the personal note 
which asserts itself in Mr. Armfield’s work. 
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( By permission of T. Muir Dalsiel, Esq.) 
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A certain naivefé in the choice of subject is dis- 
played and sometimes a preference for the early 
Victorian, such as. is very characteristic of some 
phases of current art. Mr Armfield shows appre- 
ciation of the clear definition of detail that marked 
pre-Raphaelitism, and also for its arbitrary divisions 
of colour. His-composition is of an elaborately 
pictorial order, which gives a distinctive character 
to his work, and whilst, as his studies show, he is 
reverent to nature, he does not mind sometimes 
displaying a deliberately affected artificiality both 
in motif and design. His tempera work is of 
especial interest at this moment when this medium 
is receiving so much attention from artists. He 
has attacked its difficulties with a success which 
leads us to hope in the future for much interesting 
work of the kind from his hand. 

By the death of Mr. James Charles, which took 
place a little while back, landscape art in this 
country loses one of its 
most gifted exponents. 
Mr. Charles, who was a 
Manchester man, made his 
début on the walls of the 
Royal Academy thirty-one 
years ago, his contribution 
on that occasion being a 
figure subject, dn Jtalian 
Youth in Armour. Since 
that time at least fifty works 
by him have been seen at 
Burlington House, and, 
curiously enough, it was 
from Italy that he gathered 
the theme of his contribu- 
tion to the exhibition this 
year, a painting called Zhe 
Home of the Contadina, as 
also of that exhibited still 
more recently at the New 
English Art Club, an illus- 
tration of which was given 
in our August number. 
Mr. Charles also exhibited 
frequently at the New 
Gallery, and was an as- 
sociate of the Société 
Nationale des Beaux Arts, 
Paris. 








At Bethnal Green Mu- 
seum there is now on view 
a large portion of the 
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** L’INDIFFERENTE” 
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Asiatic Collection of Lord Curzon of Kedleston, 
made by him in the course of his travels in the 
East during the last twenty years, and notably 
during the seven years from 1898 to 1905, 
when he was Viceroy and Governor-General of 
India. This collection illustrates chiefly the art 
of India, Burma, Nepal and Tibet, but examples 
are also included of the art productions of 
Turkey, Persia, Afghanistan, Siam and China. It 
thus embraces in a single survey the majority of 
the countries on the mainland of Asia and presents 
a comprehensive picture of some at least of the 
principal artistic productions of the East, as well as 
many interesting personal mementoes of Lord 
Curzon's term of office in India. 





Scarcely any modern designer has contributed 
with greater distinction to the arts and crafts move- 
ment than Mr. Allan Vigers. His wall-papers, 
with their beautifully conventionalised designs in 


BY MAXWELL ARMFIELD 
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sociate of the Société 
Nationale des Beaux Arts, 
Paris. 
At Bethnal Green Mv- 
seum there is now on view 
a large portion of the “ 
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is receiving so much attention from 


subject is dis- 
e for the early 
teristic of some 


ld shows appr 


tail that marked 
bitrary divisions 
in elaboratel, 
nctive naracter 
lies show h 1S 
n sometime 


displaying a deliberately affected artificiality both 


in motif and design. His tempera work is of 


en this mediun 


‘ ' 
S He 


has attacked its difficulties with a success whicl 


leads us to hope in the future for much interesting 
work of the kind from his hand 

By the death of Mr. James Charles, which took 
place a little while back, landscape art this 
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Asiatic Collection of Lord Curzon of Kedleston, 
made by him in the course of his travels in: the 
East during the last twenty years, and notably 
during the seven years from 1898 to 1905, 
when he was Viceroy and Governor-General of 
India. This collection illustrates chiefly the art 
of India, Burma, Nepal and Tibet, but examples 
are also included of the art productions of 
Turkey, Persia, Afghanistan, Siam and China. It 
thus embraces in a single survey the majority of 
the countries on the mainland of Asia and presents 
a comprehensive picture of some at least of the 
principal artistic productions of the East, as well as 
many interesting personal mementoes of Lord 


Curzon’s term of office in India 


Scarcely any modern desigt ia ynitributed 
with greater distinction to the arts and crafts move 
ment than Mr. Allan Vigers. His wall-papers, 


with their beautifully conventionalised designs in 
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which so much botanical and scholarly sym- 
pathy is shown, are well known. In the illu- 
mination of the printed page—an art to which 
Mr. Vigers has devoted much thought and 
time—we find all his knowledge of design and 
nature transferred to a miniature scale, and 
worked out in a way which is personal to the 
designer and makes, perhaps, one of the most 
interesting contributions to the history of the 
art of illumination provided by modern times. 
His designs here, as in every kind of work in 
the case of so refined a designer, are strictly 


BOOK ILLUMINATION FOR WILLIAM MORRIS ‘‘ ARCHI- 
TECTURE AND HISTORY OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY ” 
BY ALLAN VIGERS 


subservient to the purpose in hand. They 
embellish, but do not interfere with the text, 
and in character they have that attractive 
spontaneity which proves that they are con- 
ceived from the spirit of the text, and that 
they are designed after the manner of all the 
best decoration of this kind, viz., piece by 
piece, with the slight differences in the repeated 
forms which distinguish such work from the 
mechanical perfection of the traced design. 
The daintiness and perfection of Mr. Vigers’ 
colouring in this work are in accord with their 
-delicate drawing, and pertain as much to their 


BOOK ILLUMINATION FOR 
‘* THE BEAUTY OF THE EARTH” 


BY ALLAN VIGERS 


true character. His colour is not devoid of 
the element of symbolism, upon which the 
true character of this kind of work rests 

as, for instance, the somewhat brighter colours 
chosen in the case of heraldic motifs and the 


quietness of colour chosen sometimes to ac- 


cord with the mood inspired by certain books. 


BOOK ILLUMINATION FOR ‘‘SOME HINTS ON PATTERN 
DESIGNING” BY WILLIAM MORRIS 
BY ALLAN VIGERS 
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BOOK ILLUMINATION 


It is in such instinctive feeling as this, we have 
the secret of the unfailing appropriateness of Mr. 
Vigers’ design. 


ARLISLE.—The tenth annual exhibition 

of the Cumberland and Westmoreland 

Society of Arts and Crafts, of which 

the Earl of Carlisle is president, was 

held last month at Tullie House, a large and 
and_ water-colour 


interesting collection of oil 
paintings being contributed by members. 





LANDSCAPE PAINTING 
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BY ALLAN VIGERS 


Mr. W. H. Watson, of Seascale, sent two 
pictures, one of which was lately reproduced in 
THE Stupio. Mr. Wright, of Annan, exhibited a 
fine picture, Zhe Sources of the Aar, and two High- 
land landscapes. Mr. W. G. Collingwood’s land- 
scapes included some views of Coniston and 
Brantwood, and Mrs. Collingwood sent a charming 
little view of Mousehole, Cornwall. Some striking 
portraiture was shown by Mr. Kenworthy, and two 
studies of heads and a picture of an old-world garden 
by Miss Kitchin. Mr. Bushby’s scenes near Carlisle 
and views of Venice and Dordrecht revealed 


BY THOMAS HUSON, R.I. 
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STUDY OF A HEAD BY J. H. MORCOM 
his characteristic brightness and appreciation of 
colour. Mr. Thomas Carr, of Ravenglass, draws 
his inspiration from the grey little Cumberland 
fishing villages, and several striking reminiscences 
of these were exhibited. Besides landscapes Mr. 
W. E. Tyler contributed a dainty little drawing-room 
interior, remarkable for its clever management of 
light. Mr. P. Greville Hudson’s study in greens, 
Theydon Bois, is admirable in technique. Two 
fine architectural pictures, We//s Cathedral and 
Interior of Canterbury Cathedral, were contributed 
by Mr. Lishman ; and other exhibitors represented 
by excellent work were Mr. H. Simpson, Miss 
Hartley, Miss Postlethwaite, Mrs. Satterthwaite, Mr. 
McLellan Arnott (who sent an allegorical picture, 
Love Enthroned), and Mr. Howard Penton. 





In judging the class work exhibited, the judge, 
Mr. Simpson, of Kendal, awarded the challenge 
shield to Tullie House Wood-Carving Class, on the 
score of originality of design, and the second and 


third awards of merit to Maryport Wood-Carving 
Class and Kirkby Lonsdale Art Needlework Class 
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respectively. In the needlework section a striking 
exhibit was contributed by Miss May Morris, 
some of the designs being from the hand 
of the late Mr. William Morris. Other exhibitors 
in this section were Mrs. Ware, Miss Norris, 
Mrs. Dobinson and Miss Pickering. Wood- 
carving was shown by Mr. Arthur Simpson 
and Mr. F. T. Craft, whilst in metalwork a 
remarkable series of small bronzes were sent by 
Miss L. Gwendolen Williams. W. T. M. 


IVERPOOL.—A recent canvas, 48 inches 
by 32 inches, by Thos. Huson, R.L, 
realises with a vigorous brush all that 
is suggested by the lines— 


** The broad sweet sunshine lay without, 
Filling the summer air.” 





MORCOM 
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** PROTECTION ” BY J. H. 
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‘“THE SEASONS”—A SET OF Y J. H. MORCOM 


MEDALLIONS IN SILVER 


The painting records one of the loveliest scenes 
of North Wales in the vicinity of Bala, to which 
locality the artist has recently removed his 
permanent residence. 


Mr. J. Herbert Morcom’s sculptured work is 
distinguished always by poetic feeling, graceful 
composition, intelligent and conscientious model- 


ling. Protection, a plaster-cast about two-thirds 
life size, and Study of a Head, full size, both re- 
produced on the preceding page, represent perhaps 
his most successful work. 

The smaller compositions 

of Zhe Seasons are de- 

signed for silver medal- 

lions to be set in the 

dark oak panels of a re- 

volving book case. Fore- 

warned that residence in 

a more congenial climate 

is a necessary condition 

to the safety and main- 

tenance of his health, Mr. 

Morcom’s many friends 

can only regretfully ac- 

quiesce in his projected 

departure for sunny Cali- 

fornia, in the hope that 

he may there obtain con- 

tinuance of strength for 

exercise of his undoubted 

talent in the newer 

sphere. 

MEMORIAL TABLET 
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Creditable as an example of craftsmanship is 
the handsome memorial tablet, here reproduced, 
commemorating the gift by Mr. Andrew Carnegie 
of a free public library at West Derby to the 
Corporation of Liverpool. The work has been 
executed in beaten copper by Mr. C. E. Thompson 
and his assistant, Walter Millar. Translucent 
enamels on copper are inserted in the design, and 
those of ruby-coloured ground are splashed with 
other colours, fired on silver and gold foil, 
giving the effect of clustered emeralds, sapphires, 
amethysts, etc. The copper being coloured to a 
rich dark bronze, satisfactorily enhances the effect 
of the inserted enamels. H. B. B. 


RESCOT, LANCS.—In September ot 
last year was cut short a career of great 
promise in the art of landscape-painting, 
as the few who have seen what remains 

of the little-known work of Sydney Pilkington have 
not failed to realise. His years of production were 
few. The second son of Col. W. W. Pilkington, of 
Prescot, Lancashire, he was educated at Shrewsbury 
and proceeded to Christchurch, Oxford. Leaving 
the University after a short residence, in order to 
devote himself to painting, he spent two years at 
the Slade School under Professor Brown, where he 
showed already a singular individuality of thought 
and feeling. The next few years were spent mainly 
at Salford in Worcestershire, where the drawings 
here reprocuced were done, under the influence of 


BY C. E. THOMPSON AND WALTER MILLAR 




















** INTERIOR OF A MILL” 


the old English landscape- 
painters and the romantic 
surroundings. These draw- 
ings of the Jnterior of a 
Mill and The Farmyard 
are sufficiently remarkable 
to need no comment, being 
to all appearance the work 
of amature and experienced 
Like 
drawings and several paint- 


artist. many other 
ings, very varied in style 
and subject, they were the 
outcome of a natural artistic 
gift and genuine feeling for 
nature. He exhibited for 
years at the New 
Art Club. To 
those who knew him young 


several 


‘* THE FARMYARD” 


English 


Mr. Pilkington was a man of rare charm and de- 
lightful humour, with something fundamental in 
him. In a word, he had character, and we can 
only deplore that the great sense he possessed for 
landscape-painting as the expression of a poetical 
nature was given so short an opportunity. He was 
only thirty-two when he died. = 


OBIN HOOD’S BAY, YORKS. 
up to fill a desk in the office of his 


Brought 


cousin, one of the merchant princes of 
Liverpool, John Wright early deserted 


the intricate ways of the mart at the imperative 
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call of art. After studying 
for some time in London 
he joined the Antwerp 
schools, where Logsdail, 
Gotch and Frank Bramley 
among his fellow 
students. In addition to 
travelling in various Con- 
tinental countries, he ex- 
tended his horizon by visit- 
ing Brazil, Uruguay and 
the Argentine, 
two adventurous years in 
the latter republic, where 
his pictures of atves 
Dancing the Zamba, the 
River at Cruz del Eje and 
On the Salt Plains 
painted. 


were 


spending 


were 


BY SYDNEY PILKINGTON 





BY SYDNEY PILKINGTON 


On his return to England, Mr. Wright first 
pitched his tent in Charles Kingsley’s country ; a 
large picture of Zhe Beach at Clovelly being hung 
in the Royal Academy. Migrating to Sevenoaks 
in 1894, he first seriously started etching; the 
principal works produced during that and the 
following year being A Flood at Chevening, River- 
head, Lone Barn and The Little Shepherdess. His 
Academy picture of 1895, A Sunset, now hangs in 
the permanent gallery of the Leeds Corporation. 


Mr. Wright is ready to acknowledge that what 
he knows of etching was learnt from Mr. Frank 
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shaft of light between two hills in 
shadow, gave him a scheme whose 
opportunities he has not neglected. 








Mr. Wright, in his earlier etch- 
ings, shows a distinct tendency to 
follow in Rembrandt’s footsteps. 
His Village Street is an instance, 
and its elaborate workmanship 
contrasts strongly with the almost 
brutal frankness of line in a more 
recent work, Sheep under a Tree. 
In Zhe Pool a few masterly 
touches in the right place suffice 
to send back the distance. 
Rigg Mill is quite in the best 
Flemish traditions, but to my mind 
his Yorkshire Moor appeals with a 
force beyond the rest. He has 
absorbed in it one great fact, too 
often overlooked, namely, that the 
** HOP-PICKERS ” FROM THE ETCHING BY JOHN WRIGHT sky does not start at the horizon, 

but is on the moor as well as 
Short’s delightful book on the subject, and also beyond it, flooding it with ‘the feeling of infinity ! 
from the Rembrandt Exhibition which was held in Here the depth is obtained with very few lines, 
the British Museum a few years ago. Since then and there is no painful elaboration. 
he has done about forty plates, including some 
aquatints and dry-points, one of which, Zhe Pool, Mr. Wright has also made some excursions in 
was bought for the Royal Print Room, Dresden. coloured etching and in mezzotint, but the bitten 
Iie was elected an Asso- 
ciate of the Royal Society 
of Painter-Etchers in 1899, ao oe yy 
and exhibited Zhe Haut- SN Ree ; 
boy Player, and a little Sa 
plate in pure line two and 
a half inches square, in 
the manner of Van Ostade, 
entitled Hop- Pickers, 
whose confined space is 
invested with all the 
breadth of the open air. 
A winter on the Riviera 
gave us his Grasse from 
Below, a most satisfactory 
and classical composition. 
Impatient at length of 
the careful cultivation of 
Kent, a desire for bigger 
things brought him to our 
north-east coast, where 
the fisher village of Robin 
Hood’s Bay, an irregular 
grouping of red -roofed 
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line makes the strongest appeal to him, and it is 
that medium that he has used during a recent long 
sojourn in Venice. He has now acquired, not alone 
power of line, but the difficult art of reticence, only 
stating the essentials necessary to explain himself 
and ignoring everything else. Above all he aims at 
dignity, and the result of always striving to attain 
that quality gives a classical atmosphere to his 
compositions, the dominant note in which is 
repose. A. C. K. 


LASGOW.—Stewart Orr, one of the 
younger men, is an artist with that 
rare quality, a sense of humour. 
This characteristic will be applicable 

in the vé/e of book illustrator, in which the artist 
is actively engaged at the present time. This by 
no means absorbs all his imaginative faculty, as a 
recent water-colour drawing in skilfully arranged 
tones shows. Here there is no suggestion of 
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humour ; the charm of the picture lies in the 
distribution of colour in the dull yellow sand, the 
grey water, the dark patches of the alderbushes, 
the plumage of the angry crow, the line of hills 
beyond, and in the white downy feathers of the 
central figure, the duck, as also in the complaisance 
personified of this well-drawn fowl. Stewart Orr 
had but one picture at “ The Institute” Exhibition 
this year, but it was the first of those that were 
sold. ena 

The Scottish Guild of Handicraft, in removing 
its workshops to that romantic and inspiring district 
of Scotland, Stirling, has followed an example set by 
its English prototype. All the workers connected 
with the establishment, not at all loth, perhaps, 
to migrate to more congenial surroundings, have 
entered heartily into the movement, and it is to be 
hoped that the results will prove as satisfactory as 


in the case at Campden. J. T. 





WATER-COILOUR DRAWING 
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BY STEWART ORR 
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MEDAL BY O. SPANIEL 
ARIS.—At the recent Salon des Artistes 
Francais we caught sight of some inter- 
esting work by a young Austrian en- 
graver, O. Spaniel. He is an artist 
with an undoubted gift for portraiture, and one 


who excels in a certain impressionistic treatment 
of his subjects, as will be seen by the examples we 
reproduce. 


Henri Riviére, an artist of genuine and un- 
common talent, was represented at the Salon of 
the Société Nationale des Beaux-Arts by a series of 
exceptionally fine lithographs in colour, the sub- 
jects of which have been culled from the life of 
our mariners. As in all his works, Riviére displays 
in these lithographs quite an intimate feeling for 
decorative effect. Two of them especially appeal 
tous. In Le Port we get a glimpse of what goes 
on in a little Breton port, flanked by a line of 
picturesque cliffs with quaint thatched cottages, 
where a number of smacks moored alongside the 
bank are discharging the haul they have brought 
in. No less happy is the idea which has inspired 
the drawing called Zes Vieux, where we have a 
group of old fishermen watching from the top of 
the cliff the return of the fleet of smacks dotted 
about on the sea. Here truly we have an art that 
is at once simple, clear, and capable of being 








“*LES VIEUX” ( By permission of M. Verneau) 





FROM THE COLOUR PRINT BY HENRI RIVIERE 
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understood by all. Works such as these might 
well be selected for the decoration of schools. 


UNICH.—tThe drift in German litera- 
ture nowadays is strongly towards a 
revival of romanticism; this is a fact 


which is made plainer every day, and 
it is especially manifest in poetry and criticism. 


For the moment, however, 
art is almost wholly un- 
affected by this tendency. 
Bécklin, in spite of his 
great fame, has found many 
vigorous assailants, and, it 
we except a few servile 
imitators, it cannot be said 
that he has left behind him 
a school to carry on his 
teaching. In fact, he is 
everywhere regarded almost 
as a danger, and one is 
afraid to compromise one- 
self with him. The names 
by which masters and pupils alike swear are those of 
Leibl and Liebermann. There may be important 
exceptions—that is not to be denied—but the pre- 
vailing tendency in art is anti-romanticist. 


BY O. SPANIEL 


To these exceptions belongs Herman Frobenius, 
one of whose works is here reproduced. He is an 
outspoken romanticist, which means that he is one 





**LE PORT” 
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(By permission of M. Verneau) 
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“THE SHULAMITE’S RETURN 
TO KING SOLOMON.” BY 
HERMAN FROBENIUS 











of those who do not go with the times; he is an 
“Unzeitgemisser” in the boldest sense of the 
word. Of that he is perfectly conscious. And 
he has had to pay the penalty of his inopportune- 
ness, for up to the present time he has met with 
nothing but disapproval, not only on the part 
of that greater public who are apt to greet a 
new-comer of pronounced individuality with 
ridicule or head-shaking, but also from his artistic 
colleagues. 


Though Frobenius was for a tolerably long time 
while in Florence under the immediate influence of 
Bécklin, there is little or no evidence of this in his 
paintings. The fact is at once a proof of strong 
self-reliance and self-restraint. Some of those 
imitators of Bocklin whom I have referred to 
above have made themselves ludicrous in diverging 
widely from the master while supposing themselves 
to be following in his footsteps. Frobenius, on the 
other hand, has never sought to appropriate either 
Bécklin’s treatment of colour or his world of ideas. 
His paintings remind one very strongly of the 
inglish pre-Raphaelites; but the resemblance, 





POLYCHROME BUST 
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BY H. KAUFMANN 
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MARBLE GROUP 


BY JOSEF KOWARZYK 


though remarkable, is not the result of any con- 
scious influence from that school, for he has never 
seen a work by them. 





Of the importance which Frobenius attaches to 
costume in giving expression to his romanticism, 
I cannot here speak at length; it must suffice to 
say that it is no arbitrary creation, and that the 
figures which his imagination conjures up appear 
to him in the costumes he depicts them in; nor 
could he, even had he the will, depict them other- 
wise. Let me add, too, that many a fundamental 
trait in his work is explained by the fact that he 
comes of a family which for centuries has belonged 
to the aristocracy of learning. Among his an- 
cestors was that patrician of Basle who was the 
publisher and friend of Erasmus, and who advised 
Holbein to visit England, where, if he did not reap 
pecuniary gain, he certainly won immortal fame. 

B. R. 








EIMAR.—We reproduce on the 

opposite page a plastic work by 

Prof. H. Kaufmann (Munich)—a 

bust of S¢. George, in polychrome 

marble, in which the artist has endeavoured to 

impart an individual character and expression to 

the face and shape of the head, the resuit being a 

presentation altogether at variance with the typical 

figure of the dragon killer. This interesting work 

was shown at the third exhibition of the German 

Kiinstlerbund recently held here, and of which 

an account was given in the last number of THE 
STUDIO. W. S. 


** MOTHER AND CHILD’ 
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RANKFORT-ON- MAIN. — Of the 
two works by Josef Kowarzyk, which 
we here reproduce, the one called Mother 
and Child has a special interest for 

all admirers of the great Goethe, inasmuch as it 
embodies an episode of his childhood. It is, 
in fact, a study (or “ Projekt,” as the Germans 
call it) for a monument which the City of 
Frankfort contemplates erecting in honour of 
the poet’s mother, Frau Rath Goethe, who is 
here represented telling stories to her little son, as 
was her wont. There is in existence a letter 
written by Goethe’s mother to a friend, which 
speaks of the passionate in- 
terest he used to take in the 
stories she told him, and how, 
when she began to falter in her 
dénouement, he would take up 
the thread and finish the story 
as he thought it ought to end. 
Maternity in the abstract has 
frequently inspired the sculp- 
tor’s art, but rarely, if ever 
modern times, at least—has a 
mother of a great man been 
honoured with a public monu- 
ment ; and in thus deciding to 
pay homage to the memory of 
the mother of her illustrious 
citizen, Frankfort has set an 
example which, Herr Kowar- 
zyk thinks, deserves to be 
followed by other cities and 
towns. Herr Kowarzyk is a 
native of Vienna, and, like 


in 





many others among our mo- 
dern sculptors, spent his early 
years as a craftsman. From 
Vienna he was called some 
thirteen years ago to become” 
a teacher in the School of 
Applied Art (Kunstgewerbe- 
schule) at Frankfort, but gave 
up the post after four years in 
order to devote himself wholly 
to his work. 


The chief event of this 
summer season has been the 
Thoma collection, comprising 
110 paintings, nearly the life- 
work of the master. The 
name and art of Hans Thoma 


BY JOSEF KOWARZYK need no advocate in the 
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In the whirlwind of modern existence, 
erroneously called “life,” the character 
and art of this man mean a resting- 
point, a harbour of peace. 


Frankfort being for many years the 
seat of Thoma’s most exalted endeavours 
to develop a style of painting quite his 
own, the friends of the master have re- 
peatedly honoured him by the display of 
works held in private galleries ; nearly all 
the paintings here brought together were 
lent by the present owners. Without 
entering into detail, I may mention 
among the figure subjects the several 
Paradises; and, above all, the three 
naked bowmen shooting arrows into the 





MONUMENT TO BARON BY GYULA DONATH 
LIPTHAY AT BUDA-PESTH 


pages of THe Stupi0; he has gradually become 
familiar not merely to art-lovers and connoisseurs, 
but to wider circles of the German and foreign 
public, so that from former seclusion he has, after 
years of patient labour, emerged, one might almost 
say, into a genuine popularity. The explanation 
is, perhaps, not so difficult and far-fetched as it 
would appear when one is acquainted with but a 
chance picture of his brush. Thoma is not a 
painter pure and simple; he is more than that 
word can comprise: his art is a combination of 
painting and poetry ; it is a view of life, a vision, 
a “ Weltanschauung”—that word for which there ee 

seems no exact equivalent in the English language. STATUE OF VERBOCZY BY GYULA DONATH 
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EAGLE EXECUTED IN BRONZE FOR THE KING OF HUNGARY 


air, a picture suggesting within its square yard of 
canvas all that heaven and earth can compass, the 
limitless space of the universe. There are portraits 
of the artist in various stages and ages, one with 
Cupid and the skeleton Death behind the eager, 
full flushed face of the painter; beautiful landscapes 
of a silvery tone, full of atmospheric charm and 
serenity ; some from the Black Forest, where he 
studied Nature in all her varying moods; others 
from his fancies and dreamland. His love of 
nature takes equal heed of the bee and the butter- 
fly, the fern and the flower in its minute detail, as 
of the wide swelling lines of distant hills, wooded 
glens, of meadow and mead. 


Thoma’s art is no war cry, no programme; but 
its truth of observation, combined with a child’s 
simplicity and belief in folklore and fairy visions ; 
his respect for the “real,” nevertheless stopping 
short of allegory, mark out Thoma as the most 
harmonious and powerful personality in German 
painting since the death of Bécklin. Thoma, after 
fifty years of patient work, has become a factor in 


our culture. W. S. 


BY GYULA DONATH 


USSELDORF. — Mr. Fred Vezin, an 
American artist living in Diisseldorf, 
has been commissioned to paint a large 
full-length portrait of the German 

Empress for the City Hall at Elberfeld. Mr. Vezin 
is a nephew of Mr. Hermann Vezin, the actor. 


UDA-PESTH.—Of the various illustra- 

tions given on these pages of the work of 

Gyula Donath, one of the best-known 

sculptors of Hungary, the first isa piece 

of monumental sculpture executed not long since 

for the tomb of Baron Lipthay. It represents 

Death, not under the familiar conventional aspect, 

but as a powerful figure, whose majestic and com- 

manding attitude strikingly embodies the artist's 

very modern and very personal conception. The 

reversed torch is not simply held down by Death, 

as is usual in the classical presentment of the 

figure; it has been suddenly extinguished by a 

vigorous effort. The expression of the face sym 

bolises the ruthless compulsion of Fate, whose 

implacable power leaves us no comfort but in 
resignation: Fiat voluntas tua, 
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The next illustration is 
a statue of Verbéczy, who 
was Palatine of Hungary 
in the fifteenth century, 
and gave it a code of 
criminal law. This statue, 
which is nearly 11 ft. high, 
has been executed by Do- 
nath in Carrara marble, in 
pursuance of a commission 
from the King of Hungary. 
The eagle illustrated on the 
preceding page was likewise 
acommission from the King, 
who ordered it for the royal 
castle at Buda-Pesth, in 
commemoration of the 
thousandth anniversary of 
the Hungarian nation, 
























MONUMENT FOR THE TOMB OF MUNKACSY BY GYULA DONATH 


which, as will be remembered, was celebrated a year or two ago. 
The next of Donath’s works reproduced is a well-modelled figure 
forming part of a monument for a grave. 


The monument for the tomb of Munkacsy, the great painter, 
is impressive in the idea which the sculptor has sought to embody 
in it, that of a life passed in perpetual struggles which death has 
at length put an end to. Following this we have a monument 
to a municipal dignitary, Karoly Kammermayer, who filled the 
post of Chief Burgomaster of Hungary’s capital. The female 
figure here symbolises the recording genius of the city, by 
whom her erstwhile chief citizen’s fame is immortalised. Our 
last illustration shows another monument of a funereal character, 
a feature of which is the graceful symmetry of the figure. 


From the examples we have reproduced it will be seen that 
in Gyula Dondth Hungary possesses a sculptor of rare and 
original gifts, and one whose art finds mature expression in 
MONUMENT BY GYULA DONATH works of a monumental character. 
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OSCOW.—The portrait study 
reproduced on the next page 
is one of many done by the 
well-known Russian painter, 

Ilya Repine, for a colossal picture of the 
Imperial Council of State in session. 
This canvas, which is one of the few 
official groups emanating from the modern 
school of painting in Russia, now hangs 
in the hall where the Council—which has 
lately been transformed into a Russian 
House of Lords—holds its sittings. The 
portrait study, along with many others of 
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‘© REMEMBRANCE: ” BY GYULA DONATH 
MONUMENT FOR A GRAVE 


Russian statesmen, was exhibited at the 
annual exhibition of the so-called 
* Peredvizhniki,” or Itinerants. 

This year’s exhibition of the “ Soyouz” 
has been one of the most successful 
which this society of Russian artists has 
held, notwithstanding the unfavourable 
conditions amid which it was organised, 
owing to the disturbed state of the 
political atmosphere; a fact which 
perhaps proves once more that the 
connection between art and life is not 
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so direct and obvious as is generally supposed, and 
that special laws of evolution are operative here. 


Portraiture was, on this occasion, more in 
evidence than usual, its chief representative being 
V. Seroff, of whose works a portrait of the 
tragédienne, Mme. Féodotova, in old-master style, 
impressed me most, while his life-size presentation 
of the celebrated bass singer, Chaliapine, seemed 
to me to fall short both in conception and 
execution, A very fine portrait study of this 
vocalist was shown by K. Korovine, along with a 
series of Parisian studies of an impressionistic 
character. Among numerous works of earlier 
date by K. Somoff, a charming little water-colour 
portrait of himself formed 
an attractive feature. Pas- 
ternak was represented by 
a pastel portrait of a lady, 
full of dash and spirit, and 
an interesting drawing in 
colours of Maxim Gorki. 
Less interesting were the 
portraits emanating from 
St. Petersburg. In spite 
of great technical ability 
Kustodieff’s large portraits 
appeared cold and lacking 
in artistic interest, while 
L. Bakst’s portrait of 
Daghilieff, a former editor 
of the “ Mir Isskoustva,” 
was far too pretentious to 
give satisfaction. Bakst 
was much stronger in his 
drawings of a young author 
and authoress, as well as in 
his ornamental designs. 


Of the other St. Peters- 
burg men E. Lanceray who 
has hitherto devoted him- 
self principally to graphic 
art, claimed particular at- 
tention by his masterly 
water-colour, Zhe Empress 
Elizabeth at Tsarskoye Selo, 
an historic genre picture 
in the best sense of the 
word. A sympathetic note 
was struck by Dobu- 
zhinski_ with his __ little 
views of St. Petersburg ; 
while Yavlenski’s still-life 
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studies, reminiscent of Cézanne, two fine interiors 
in the Empire style by Braz, some experiments 
in colour by Anisfeld, and Mlle. Loukovskaya’s 
scenic compositions, all aroused more or less 
interest. Malyavine showed another of his groups 
of Russian peasant women in gala attire, but amid 
the maze of garments blown about by the wind his 
human figures appear to be mere lifeless dolls. 
The signal virtuosity of this large canvas does not 
make amends for its defective logic and artistic 
earnestness, and it was surprising that the work 
was purchased for the Tretiakoff Gallery. 


Among the Moscow landscapists Igor Grabar 
attracted attention by the inexhaustible energy 
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**CHRYSANTHEMUMS’ 


with which he follows up the problems of light 
presented by the northern winter. 
was his View from a Balcony, as also was his 
Chrysanthemums, here reproduced, in which his 
treatment of the vases is quite masterly. Youon and 


Petrovitcheff were both re- 
presented by characteristic 
exhibits. Quite delightful 
were some semi-decorative 
water colours by Borisov- 
Mousatoff, a young artist 
who died not long ago— 
works which showed that 
prior to his death his art 
had entered on a new 
phase. There will be a 
collective exhibition of his 
e@uvre presently, and we 
shall then have an oppor- 
tunity to speak of him at 
greater length. Akin to 
him in a certain sense are 
twoof the latest phenomena 
among Russia’s youngest 
generation of artists, Nicho 
las Miliotti and Paul Kuz- 
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** THE EMPRESS ELIZABETH AT 


TSARSKOYE SELO” 


netzoff, who formed the 
centre of interest at this 
years exhibition of the 
““Soyouz,” and encountered 
some adverse criticism. 
Both of them neglect form 
almost entirely, and rely 
exclusively upon colour 
factors for the expression 
of their artistic ideas, hence 
photography is powerless to 
reproduce the distinctive 
feature of their work. Mili- 
otti, who has studied in 
Paris, has much in common 
with Gaston La Touche. 
Kuznetzoff, though less cul- 
tivated as an artist, is un- 
doubtedly more original. 
He paints large decorative 
pictures with symbolic mo- 
tifs—The Birth of Spring, 
Matutinal Joy, etc.—in 
which the weakness of form 
too often strikes a jarring 
note, though, on the other 
hand, their bright colour 
tones unite to make beauti- 


ful and delicate symphonies and give utterance to a 
wealth of poetic feeling such as we have rarely met 
with in Russian painting apart from the work of Vrou 
It will be interesting to watch the further de- 
velopment of both these talented young men. P. E. 
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his dancers, his washer- 
women, his sketches of low 
life become dangerously 
near being this themselves. 
His composition, too, is so 
strikingly original that the 
imitator must be careful 
lest he only reproduce the 
master’s eccentricities. 


Everett L. Shinn, the 
young American artist 
whose work is the subject of 
this note, has been greatly 
influenced by Degas. But 
Shinn has only gone to 
Degas for inspiration, for 
ideas, not slavishly and 
unintelligently to copy him. 
He has learnt to see things 
from Degas’ point of view ; 





**\ FRENCH MUSIC-HALL” BY EVERETT L. SHINN 


EW YORK.— Degas is an 
artist whose influence on 
the art of to-day is incal- 
culable. Not so great 

a master as Whistler, his genius, 
nevertheless, has probably left much 
more of an impress upon his con- 
temporaries. Whistler, the greatest 
of the moderns, was possessed of a 
genius so subtle and elusive, of a 
personality so entirely his own, that 
his followers must of necessity miss 
the very spirit and charm of his 
exquisite harmonies and symphonies 
of colour. But with Degas we have 
something more tangible : his splen 
did qualities are more obvious. Here 
we see draughtsmanship of an order 
which we must needs go back to 
the studies of the Old Masters to 
see equalled. And what other 
artist, if we except a few of the 
old masters and the Japanese, has 
displayed such an expressive and 
suggestive line, a line so pregnant 
with character? In Degas, then, 
the student can learn much; but let 
him be wary, for if he follows Degas 
too closely the result will be but 
gross caricature: the artist himself 
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“MATINEE CROWD, BROADWAY, NEW 
YORK.” BY EVERETT L. SHINN 











he too now sees the artistic possibilities of the gas- 
lighted music-hall. And Shinn has learnt another 
thing from Degas ; he has learnt how /o draw. Look 
over his many portfolios of studies and sketches 
made from the nude—jideas and suggestions 
executed with that congenial medium, red chalk— 
and you will see drawings powerful in their draughts- 
manship, studies entirely free from all taint of the 
academic, drawings that proclaim him to be an artist 
possessing really great gifts. 





Shinn is a master of the pastel ; he knows tho- 

roughly both the possibilities and the limitations 
of his medium. The material is never 
strained in endeavouring to get too much 
out of it; and if technically his pastels are 
great achievements, pictorially are they also. 
Look at the picture which the artist has 
called Matinée Crowd, Broadway, a charac- 
teristic example of the artist’s work. What 
movement there is in this drawing. How 
the people are scurrying along in the face 
of the snow and wintry blast. How the 
snow sweeps and swirls up the icy avenue. 
Also, what movement there is in the 
pastel of the girl on the trapeze. She is 
fairly swinging through the air. 





In the two pastels entitled 4 French 
Music Hall and Outdoor Stage, France, 
we also have two admirable examples of 
the artist’s work in this direction. He 
has grasped and preserved the very spirit 
and life of these scenes for our edification. 
Very real they are: we might almost im- 
agine ourselves looking in upon the actual 
scene. Much is lost in the reproduction, 
as the artist’s daring use of colour is not 
disclosed, but even in the small photo- 
graphs they appear very vivid. A little 
picture, done in pastel, of Gramercy Park, 
New York’s only private square, a seductive 
gradation of wonderful tones, gives us a 
beautiful nocturnal effect, but is unfortu- 
nately too sombre to submit to reproduc- 
tion; a misty evening effect on the broad 
East River, with gem-like lights in the 
distance, is too ethereal for that purpose. 





Some time ago Shinn put eighteen of 
his paintings in oil on exhibition at a New 
York gallery, and very interesting they 
proved to be. The artist is still rather 
new to oils, and in consequence his paint- 
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ings are occasionally somewhat raw, but they hold 
out every expectation for great work in the future, 
when he becomes more familiar with his medium. 
Some French stage scenes done in this medium 
are extremely clever, and the decorative painting 
(page 84), which owes so much to Fragonard, is 
a notable bit of composition and colour. These 


paintings are as vigorously executed as the pastels : 
they have the same daring colour schemes, painted 
with a full and rapidly manipulated brush. But 
what they lack is the spark of real genius which 
has gone into the making of the pastels: their 
models are too apparent. 





SKETCHED FROM LIFE BY 
CHARLES DANA GIBSON 

















‘*A TRAPEZE ARTISTE IN A PARIS MUSIC-HALL” 


Shinn possesses a great contempt for everything 
academic, and does not believe in art schools. He 
studied at the Philadelphia Academy of Fine Arts 
for five years, but would never take a criticism 
from an instructor. This disregard for precedent 
and academic law has resulted in a decided fresh- 
ness of vision. A, E. GALLATIN. 


REVIEWS AND 
NOTICES. 

The Values of Old Eng- 
lish Silver and Sheffield 
Plate. By J. W. Capi 
coTt. (London: Bemrose.) 
£2 2s. net.—Compiled by 
a thorough expert, who has 
studied his subject for more 
than twenty years, is ac 
quainted with all the prin- 
cipal dealers of England 
and has attended more 
than three thousand sales, 
this most trustworthy pub- 
lication, the first practical 
guide written to meet the 
both of buyer and 
doubt be 


needs 
will no 
welcomed alike by 


seller, 
gladly 
hereditary owners and col- 
lectors of old English 


\ 
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silver and Sheffield plate. 
In his preface, Mr. Caldi- 
cott anticipates the hostile 


criticism he is likely to 
meet with for disclosing 
what some may possibly 
consider trade secrets, by 
declaring that his revela 
tions will only assist the 
honest dealer’s trade, since 
increased knowledge on the 
part of the collector must 
in the end conduce to in 
business, and at 
the same time act as a 
check on those who by 
unfair methods tend to dis- 
credit a reputable calling. 
He then carefully instructs 


creased 


his readers how to recog- 
nise fraudulent and tam 
SHINN pered pieces, how to apply 
tests, how to describe the 
pieces of plate they own, how to protect goods 
being sold by auction, etc.; and the groundwork 
of their education in the right appreciation of his 
fascinating subject having been thus prepared, he 
proceeds to give exhaustive chronological lists and 
reproductions of the marks of all the British assay 


offices, explaining that most of the chief towns, as 
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well as London, such as Birmingham, Sheffield, 
Edinburgh, Dublin, Newcastle-on-Tyne, York and 
Norwich, had the privilege of assay and possessed 
mints before the Conquest. These valuable lists 
are supplemented by numerous excellent repro- 
ductions of rare pieces bearing the various marks, 
their history and dimensions, along with the prices 
realised at different times, which are given in every 
case, and they are in their turn succeeded bya long 
series of copiously illustrated sale records, ranging 
in date from 1562 to 1904, of an immense variety 
of specimens of plate, including salt-cellars, cruets, 
épergnes, wine funnels, loving-cups, beakers, tank- 
ards, etc., with others of the miniature articles 
which have recently been so much in vogue. 
These sale records, the collection of which must 
have involved a vast amount of labour, are true 
catalogues raisonnés of the objects sold, many of 
which realised thousands of pounds and are still 
estimated at the same high figure. 

Turner's Liber Studiorum, By W. G. RAWLINSON. 
(London: Macmillan.) tos. 6d. net. The value 
of this well-known catalogue and description of the 
famous Liber Studiorum has been. very greatly 
increased in the new edition, which has been prac- 
tically re-written, the most noteworthy addition 
being the exhaustive description of the engraver’s 
proofs of each plate, which the author frankly 
admits he had not had many opportunities of 
studying when he published the book thirty years 
ago. Since then, however, a careful examination 
of them has brought out their transcendent import- 
ance, so that Mr. Rawlinson has now no hesitation 
in saying that, as displaying the plates in their 
superlatively finest and freshest conditions, they 
stand supreme. In his introduction the author 
tells anew the whole story of the Zzéer, proving in 
his criticism of it the independence of his judg- 
ment; and in his catalogue, one of the best that 
has hitherto appeared, he also shows the full 
courage of his convictions, for he has departed 
from more than one old-established custom, notably 
that of applying the term ‘‘states” to the various 
proofs taken by engravers during the progress of 
their work. Interesting letters from Turner and 
his engravers, Sir Seymour Haden and Ruskin, an 
excellent essay on the various styles of the etchings, 
and a list of the copies made of the Zzder after its 
author’s death are added in appendices, giving 
remarkable completeness to a work that should 
find a place in every art library. 

The Portraits and Jewels of Mary Stuart. By 
ANpREW Lanc. (Glasgow: James MacLehose.) 
8s. 6d. net.—So long as human nature remains 
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what it is a deep interest will be taken in the 
personality of the unfortunate Mary, Queen of 
Scots, whose tragic story appeals with equal force 
to women and men even as in her lifetime her 
fascination was exercised over both. Eagerly are 
the various so-called portraits of the murdered 
queen studied by each succeeding generation, and 
again and again are the questions asked, What was 
she really like? and In what lay the secret of her 
extraordinary charm? To these enquiries the new 
work of Mr. Lang, with its numerous excellent 
illustrations, gives a final and sufficient answer, for 
with infinite care and rare critical acumen he has 
summed up the arguments for and against the 
authenticity of the various accepted likenesses, 
laying special stress, as valuable indications of 
trustworthiness or the reverse, on the jewels repre- 
sented as worn at the various sittings. The result 
of this fresh sifting of evidence is that, although 
the writer accepts but few portraits as genuine, he 
has found it possible to piéce together a pictorial 
history of Mary from her tenth year to that preced- 
ing her death. He considers that the famous 
1598 Sheffield portrait, owned by the Duke of Devon- 
shire, is nothing more than a good copy only of an 
authentic likeness painted by an unknown hand in 
1577; while, on the other hand, he is now inclined 
to reverse his previous judgment on the well-known 
Leven and Melville portrait, the history of which 
is obscure, and to accept it, if not as an actual 
original, as a wonderful copy of a true likeness of 
Mary in her youth and witchery, exclaiming, “I 
ask for no more; I understand Mary!” The gap 
between the portraits of the Sheffield type of 1598 
and the Memorial portraits, produced after the 
execution of the Queen, is not, in Mr. Lang’s 
opinion, so complete as is generally supposed, and 
he quotes, amongst other proofs of this, a re- 
liquary, with a miniature of Mary inscribed 
“M.A.R.,” in the possession of Lady Mitford, 
accepting it, as does Dr. Williamson, who found a 
similar miniature in the Ryks Museum, as the 
best portrait of Mary in her last years. 

La Peinture Francaise au début du dix-huitiéme 
Siecle. By PieRRE MarceL, (Paris: Librairies- 
Imprimeries réunies.) 25 /vs.—The work of an 
accomplished critic and eloquent writer, this new 
study of French painting during the last decade of 
the 17th and the first twenty years of the 18th 
century, deals in an exhaustive manner with the 
complex causes that made it what it was, and the 
interaction between it and contemporary politics. 
He divides his work into three distinct sections, 
dealing in the first with the influences brought to 
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bear upon artists, in the second with individual 
men and artistic institutions, and in the third with 
the various styles of painting practised in the period 
selected for examination, supplementing his text 
with a great number of reproductions of carefully 
selected paintings, and giving numerous references 
to the writings of his predecessors in the same field. 
In the first portion of this masterly study the 
author has been at infinite pains to unravel the 
tangled skein of conflicting evidence, defining the 
original causes of each new development, and 
giving in every case special prominence to the 
personal equation, which is, after all, the dominat- 
ing factor in every movement of importance, 


whether political, social, or zesthetic. The value of 


the work is enhanced by the addition of chrono- 
logical lists of all the painters who worked between 
1620 and 1721, alphabetical tables of their works, 
and a bibliography, in which the pages to which 
reference has been made are quoted, representing 
a very great saving of time to the student. 

Motern Bookbindings. By S. T. PRipeaux. 
(London: Constable & Co.). tos. 6d¢. net.—In 
none of the minor decorative arts, all of which 
have felt the influence of William Morris, has 
greater progress been made during the last twenty- 
five years than in that of designs for bookbindings, 
which were marked in the first half of the nineteenth 
century by tasteless insipidity, presenting in this 
respect a marked contrast to the work of medizval 
and early renaissance times. To the leader in the 
new movement, Mr. Cobden Sanderson, and to the 
later influence of Mr. Douglas Cockerell, whose 
strenuous craft-teaching has had such excellent 
results, Mr. Prideaux pays a just tribute in his de- 
lightful essay, which is not only a complete history 
of English bookbinding enriched by many examples 
of the work of typical masters of design, but is also 
full of practical hints as to what may be done in 
the future. The chapter on edition binding will be 
found especially useful with its expert suggestions 
as to materials for blocks, stamping, etc., and its 
references to the sources from which the modern 
designer may glean the principles on which his 
work should be based. 

Sussex. Painted by WILFRID BALL. (London: 


A. & C. Black.) 20s. net.—It has been said of 


Sussex that it is the most thoroughly Saxon of all 
the English counties, and herein perhaps lies the 
secret of its charm. In spite of the transformation 
now going on in many parts of it, especially along 
the principal arteries of communication, where one 
regrets to see so many evidences of ‘‘suburbanisa- 
tion,” the county as a whole offers to the lover of 


nature an endless source of pleasure in its varied 
and beautiful scenery. In Mr. Wilfrid Ball, to 
whom we owe the extensive series of coloured 
pictures reproduced in this volume, Sussex has 
found a sympathetic and capable interpreter. 
Mr. Ball’s technique lends itself completely to 
the treatment of picturesque landscape, and his 
work breathes a feeling of restfulness which con- 
trasts favourably with that “ fidgetiness” which 
characterises a good deal of this species of work. 
The point of view is, with hardly an exception, 
well chosen, and the pictures collectively give a good 
idea of the rich variety of landscape scenery to be 
met with in Sussex, thus forming a pleasing pictorial 
survey of the county. A few of them, it must be 
pointed out, have suffered more or less in the 
process of reproduction or printing; thus some 
of those illustrating bits of villages, with their 
quaint old cottages, are decidedly too red, while 
in others of a different character yellow or blue is 
too predominant. The greater part of the accom- 
panying letterpress deals with the county under its 
physical and historical aspects, both ably treated ; 
but the general reader will perhaps be more in- 
terested in the anonymous author’s study of the 
characteristics of the Sussex peasant, the chief of 
which is his rooted conservatism. The text, it 
must be confessed, is somewhat disappointing, the 
references to places of interest in the county being 
of the most meagre description. The volume 
would certainly have gained in interest, without 
partaking of the character of a mere guide-book, 
had the text been more ex rapport with the 
illustrations. 

Architectural Sketching and Drawing in Perspec- 
tive. ByH.W.Roserts. (London: B. T. Batsford.) 
7s. 6d. net.—In his Introduction to this most useful 
publication, that will be of great value to architects, 
the well-known evolver of R’s method of drawing- 
to scale in perspective dwells on the fact that his 
own work has been greatly facilitated by its adop- 
tion, for which reason he determined to introduce 
it personally to the architects of Great Britain, a 
task that occupied three years, and was, he says, 
a most interesting experience. Mr. Roberts giv.s 
a brief but interesting and amusing account of 
certain typical interviews, and then proceeds to 
explain his solution of the various problems with 
which he had to deal, supplementing his most lucid 
directions with a great number of plates illustrating 
the drawing of architectural details and sketches 
to scale, etc., each one exhaustively explained. 

Highways and Byways in Dorset. By Sir 
FREDERICK TREVES, Bart. (London and New 
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York: Macmillan.) 6s. net.—Written in a some- 
what different style to the “Wessex” of Mr. Clive 
Holland, who, though his book is thoroughly up 
to date from an historical and archzological point 
of view, treats the ancient Saxon kingdom chiefly 
as the scenes of Thomas Hardy’s famous romances, 
the “ Dorset” of Sir Frederick Treves will appeal 
to an equally wide public. Sir Frederick, who 
is himself a native of the county he describes, 
writes with the tempered enthusiasm of a true 
expert, who recognises the combined results of 
heredity and environment and knows how to 
trace to their original causes the peculiarities which 
even at this late day make his native county a 
district apart, where the quaint speech of the 
Dorset dialect falls on the ear like an echo from 
ancient England. The description of the deserted 
church of the lost village of Winterbourne Tomson 
is a case in point, so vivid is the picture called up 
of ‘the poor little sanctuary, with its broken 
windows, its taint of mould and dank odour of 
decay that, since its diminished congregation walked 
out of it for the last time.... has been left as 
reverently alone as if it were the chamber of the 
recently dead.” Mr. Pennell’s sketches serve as 
an admirable supplement to the great surgeon’s 
interesting narrative. 

English Coloured Books. By Martin Harvie. 
(London: Methuen & Co.) 25s. net.— Books 
with colcured illustrations have always had a greater 
fascination for the majority of people, old and 
young, than books with “ plain ” illustrations, yet, 
as Mr. Hardie says, there is very general ignorance, 
even among collectors, of the various processes 
employed in the production of the illustrations 
which are so much prized. Ignorance of this kind 
may readily be pardoned on the part of the general 
reader, but the collector who is ready to spend a 
large amount of money in the acquisition of 
coloured books ought to be equipped with a certain 
amount of knowledge on this head. It is for the 
purpose of imparting such knowledge that Mr. 
Hardie has undertaken this addition to the 
Connoisseur’s Library, which, it cannot be doubted, 
will prove a valuable addition to the library 
of the collector and bibliophile. Premising that, 
like Gaul of old, the subject is divisible into 
three parts, the author gives an account first of 
coloured illustrations printed from wood blocks, 
secondly of those printed from metal plates, and 
thirdly of those printed from stone, devoting special 
chapters to men who have played a leading 7é/e in 
evolution of colour printing in this country. In 
connection with the first method, which came into 


go 


use soon after the invention of printing and has 
remained substantially the same down to the present 
day, though it is now much less used than it was a 
generation or two back, the author supports the 
view, now gaining pretty general acceptance, that 
it was not borrowed from the Far East, but 
originated independently, if not solely, in Germany 
long before it was usedin Japan. Books with illus- 
trations printed by various methods from metal 
plates are dealt with at greater length ; and to this 
class belong the bulk of the books so much 
esteemed by collectors. These pictures, however, 
like many of the older woodcuts and also litho- 
graphs for some time after the invention of that 
process, were almost invariably coloured by hand, 
and it was not until the process of printing in 
colours from wood-blocks had been revived and 
perfected by Edmund Evans, and from stone by 
Hullmandel and his successors, both within our 
own times, that book illustrations came to be 
mechanically printed in colours to any large 
extent. All these processes, however, are being 
more and more superseded by what is known as 
the ‘‘three-colour” process, which forms the 
subject of a chapter at the close. This process 
is more purely mechanical than any of the others, 
and mainly for that reason is not viewed favourably 
by the author; but some excellent examples of it 
are furnished by the numerous plates which accom- 
pany his text. Mr. Hardie’s exposition throughout 
is clear and concise, and he writes with the 
authority of one whose knowledge of the subject is 
probably unequalled. 

Studies in Architecture. By REGINALD BLom- 
FIELD, A.R.A. (London: Macmillan.) ros. net. 
—To Mr. Blomfield is due the credit of having 
rendered the study of architecture popular with 
the general public in England, by pointing out that 
it has its personal human interest, as well as its 
great importance in the history of art. It is on 
this point that he dwells chiefly in his new volume 
of essays; and the only regret his readers will feel 
is that he has chosen to illustrate his delightful 
text chiefly with photographs, giving few reproduc- 
tions of his own drawings, such as gave so great a 
charm to his “ Handbook of Renaissance Archi- 
tecture in England.” 

Engraving and Etching. By Dr. Fr. LIPPMANN. 
Third Edition. Revised by Dr. Max Lenrs. 
Translated by Martin Harpiz. (London: H. 
Grevel & Co.) tos. 6d. net.—The editor of the 
new edition of this well-known handbook, who 
succeeded its author in 1903 as Keeper of the 
Print Room in the Berlin Museum, explains that 








Reviews and Notices 


he has retained, as far as possible, every word of 
the treatise as its compiler left it, and has ventured 
only to remodel to some extent the history of 
German and Netherlandish engraving in the 
fifteenth century, in accordance with the results of 
recent research. The book as it now stands is a 
fairly complete account of engraving and etching 
up to the beginning of the nineteenth century, and 
its illustrations include examples of the work of 
most of the great masters, but it is to be regretted 
that a larger space was not given to England, where 
mezzotint engraving reached its highest point of 
excellence. 

English Furniture and Furniture Makers of the 
Eighteenth Century. By R.S. CLouston. (Lon- 
don: Hurst & Blackett.) tos. 6d. net.—In view 
of the many good works on English furniture which 
have recently been published, it is impossible to 
endorse Mr. Clouston’s claim that in this volume 
of collected essays he has “treated two subjects, 
one comparatively, the other absolutely, new.” 
Others before himself have “studied the minor 
men,” articles on most of them having appeared in 
various art magazines, and others have endeavoured 
“to give a reasonable working system for the 
assignation of dates to early English furniture,” so 
that it is difficult to understand what is meant by 
the assertion that “in those two things the writer 
holds different views from all his predecessors.” 
His book is, however, a well-illustrated contribution 
to the history of a very interesting period of English 
art, written in a forcible and lucid style. 

The Guilds of Florence. By EDGCUMBE STALEY. 
(London: Methuen.) 16s. net.—Reflecting as it 
does with remarkable vividness the long struggle 
of the well-to-do classes of the great European 
cities for religious, political, social, and commercial 
liberty, the story of the medizeval guilds will ever 
exercise a peculiar fascination over the imagination, 
and on unravelling that story the energies of 
many an earnest student have been concentrated 
from time to time. It was reserved, however, to 
the author of this volume, made more interesting 
by numerous fine illustrations from many different 
sources, including rare illuminated manuscripts, 
paintings, engravings, etc., ‘to give a really ex- 
haustive account of the trade corporations of 
Florence, in the life of which, he says, the 
cumulative energies of the Florentines had their 
focus. Nowhere else was the guild system so 
fully developed, and as a result, nowhere else 
was more strenuously cultivated the union which 
is the only true source of strength. It is curious 
to find a guild of judges and notaries taking pre- 


cedence of the various trade corporations con- 
sidered ; but Mr. Staley explains that although its 
members were in no sense men of business, strictly 
so called, their functions were absolutely necessary 
to the prosecution of the industries and the com- 
merce of the artisans and merchants around them. 
On the other hand, he points out that “the judicial 
system of Florence was built up ma‘nly upon the 
requirements of trade, the interests of which were 
paramount in the political constitutions of the city 
and its territories.” Another important guild was 
that of the doctors and apothecaries, and with it 
was at first affiliated the Painters’ Guild, founded 
about 1303, whose members were beholden to it 
for their supplies of pigments. With this guild are 
associated the names of nearly all the great;Floren- 
tine masters of painting and sculpture, and Mr. 
Staley points out that it was under the patronage of 
the guild of doctors and apothecaries that many 
eminent artists, notably Ghirlandajo, Perugino, 
Lorenzo di Credi and Pierino del Vaga, turned 
their attention to stained glass, so that it is to it 
that the world really owes the glorious windows of 
the Duomo, Santa Croce, Santa Maria Novella, 
San Spirito and Or San Michele. In treating of 
the minor corporations such as those of inn- 
keepers, saddlers, bakers, etc., this indefatigable 
author enters into the very life of the people, so 
that his book is not only to a great extent a history 
of art, of literature, of science, and of commerce, 
but of social manners and customs. The list of 
authorities consulted fills some twenty-five pages, 
and the carefully-compiled Index is supplemented 
by a most useful chronological table of events 
connected with the guilds. 

THE series of little illustrated handbooks 
published by Messrs. Dawbarn & Ward, under the 
title of Useful Arts and Handicrafts, at 6d. each 
net, will be found excellent introductions to the 
many and varied topics with which they deal. 
Judging by the examples before us, they are written 
by writers who thoroughly understand the subjects 
dealt with, and what is more, are able to impart 
their knowledge to novices in such a way as to 
render it easily comprehensible. The same pub- 
lishers issue a series of shilling handbooks for 
photographers, ably written by acknowledged 
experts, which should prove valuable to amateurs 
and professionals alike. Among recent additions 
to this series we note Co/our-Correct Photography, 
by T. Thorne Baker; Zhe Photographic Picture 
Post Card, by E. J. Wall and H. Snowden Ward ; 
and Chemistry for Photographers, by C.F. Townsend 
(4th ed., revised). 
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THE little Handbook of Miniature 
which Messrs. Winsor & Newton have added to their 


Painting, 


excellent series of shilling handbcoks on art sub- 
jects, may be commended to students on account 


of its concise and lucid directions. 


The many admirers of the art of Mr. John 
MacWhirter, R.A., will be interested to learn that 
Messrs. Frost & Reed have published an engraving 
after his picture Gathering the Flocks-—Loch Atlort. 
From the impression sent to us, the engraving 
appears to do ample justice to the original. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


**A Manual 
Second edition, revised. 
(Batsford. ) 

‘*A Manual of Wood-Carving.” 


of Historic Ornament.” By R. Glazier. 


600 illustrations. 65. net. 


By William Bemroszg, 


F.S.A. Twenty-second edition. [llustrated.  ¢s, 
(Bemrose & Sons.) 
‘*The Education of an Artist.” By C. Lewis Hind, 


91 illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. (A. & C. Black.) 

‘©The MacWhirter Sketch Book.” With 24 coloured 
illustrations and others. Introduction by 
E. Bale, R.I. 55. (Cassell & Co., Ltd.) 

** The Lifeand Leaf Set of Drawing and Design 
Cards.” By W. Midgley, A.RK.C.A., etc. 
2s. net. (Chapman & Hall.) 

‘*The Museum Dramatists,” No, 1, Gammer 
Gurton’s Needle. With Introduction, etc., 
by John S. Farmer. 2s. cloth. (Gibbings.) 

‘* Dresdener Kiinstlerhefte.” Heft 1. Mk. 2. 
Heft 2-3. Mk. 4. Illustrated. (Julius 
Hoffmann, Stuttgart.) 

‘*A Book of English Gardens.” Written by 
M. R. Gloag. Illustrated by Katherine 
M. Wyatt. ros. 6d. net. (Methuen.) 

‘*A Wanderer in London.” By E. V. Lucas. 
Illustrated, including 16 in colour by 
Nelson Dawson. 6s. (Methuen.) 

**William Nicholson och hans Gravyrverk.” 
Af August Brunius, Illustrated. (Reprint 
from ‘** Ord och Bild,” Stockholm. ) 

‘*The Year-Book of Photography and Ama- 
teurs’ Guide. 1906-7. Edited by F. J. 
Mortimer, F.R.P.S. Is. paper, Is. 6d. 
cloth. (‘‘ Photographic News.’’) 

‘*Annuaire Général et International de la 
Photcgraphie.” 788 pp. Illustrated. 
6 frs. net, cloth. (Librairie Plon, Paris). 

**Easly English Prose Romances.”’ Pt. II. 
Robin Hood. Drawings, etc., by Harold 
Nelson. 12s. 6d. net. (Otto Schulze & Co., 
Edinburgh.) 

** Histoire des Faienceries Ardennaises d’aprés 
des documents authentiques inédits.” 
E.-J. Dardenne. 
Brussels. ) 

**Chineesche Kunst.” Naar Aanleiding van 
de Tentoonstelling gehouden te Batavia 
door den Nederlandsch-Indischen Kunst- 
kring. Door Henri Borel. (L. J. Veen, 
Amsterdam.) 
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SECOND PRIZE (COMP. 


AWARDS IN **TIIE STUDIO” PRIZE 
COMPETITIONS. 
The Awards in Competition B xxiv and those in con- 
nection With ‘‘The Studio Year-DBook of Decorative Art,’’ are 
unavoidably held over till next month. 


Crass A. DECORATIVE ART. 


A XXXII. D&SIGN FOR A SUNDIAL AND STAND. 


First PRIZE ( Three Guineas): Brush (Percy Lancaster, 
78 Cedar Southport), SECOND PRIZE ( 7wo 
Guineas): Peter (Peter Brown, 76 Boundary Road, Chat- 
HON. MENTION: Chanticleer (A. H. Jones) ; 
Bloom (T. A. Cook); Boz (W. C. Boswell); <A7/z 
(I. Thomas); Ligh ning (F. A. Browne); Made/ (J. W. 
Northcott); J/ac (H. Dundas); AZ (F. L. W. Cloux) ; 
Nemo (E. H. Rouse); Zeazel (C. W. Roescher). 
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Crass C. 
C xxiv. 


PHOTOGRAPHS FROM NATURE. 
STUDIES IN TONE RELATIONS. 
INTERIOR. 


5. A DOMESTIC 


First Prize (One Guinea): Jacobean (Chas. F. Emery, 
8 Gainsboro’ Street, Sudbury, Suffolk.) SECOND PRIZE 
( Half-a-Guinea): Omar Khayyam (J. P. Steele, Snow Hill, 
Shelton, Stoke-on-Trent). Hon. MENTION: Sroughty 
(V. C. Baird) ; Lavender (Miss J. Gwatkin) ; Looe (W. T. 
Iggulden). 
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FIRST PRIZE (COMP, C XXIV) ** JACOBEAN ” 





SECOND PRIZE (COMP. C XXIV) **OMAR KHAYYAM 
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ON MIS- 


HE LAY FIGURE: 
PLACED CONFIDENCE. 


“T HEAR there is quite a panic among 
art collectors in America over the recent falling 
off in the market prices of pictures by certain 
famous artists,” said the Millionaire. ‘Some 
collections have been offered for sale there, and 
the works of these men have gone for next to 
nothing.” 

“You have not got the story quite right,” 
returned the Man with the Red Tie. “It is the work 
reputed to be by these men that buyers have been 
hesitating over. Someone has discovered that a 
good many of these masterpieces are not by the 
artists whose names have been tacked on to them, 
and the market has become very unsettled in 
consequence. I am not surprised; I thought 
there was bound to be a little trouble of this sort, 
sooner or later.” 

*“* But, surely, the fact that these pictures came 
from important collections ought to be guarantee 
enough,” cried the Millionaire. “If a well-known 
art patron with a reputation as a judge of art 
thought them sufficiently good to buy, why should 
other people have any doubts ?” 

** Because your well known art patron has been 
taken in, it does not follow that other people will 
be ready to fall into the same trap,” laughed the 
Man with the Red Tie. “Iam really not at all 
sorry to see that some of these men who pose as 
art patrons are beginning to suffer for their indis- 
cretions.” 

“How inconsistent you are!” exclaimed the 
Millionaire. ‘At one moment you complain that 
art is badly patronised, and at another you say you 
are pleased to find that people are paying a very 
severe penalty because they have been indiscreet 
enough to buy works of art. Do you imagine that 
anyone will invest money in pictures if these pic- 
tures are to be knocked down for a mere song 
when they come on the market again? If this 
sort of thing is likely to happen there will be an 
end to art patronage, I can assure you.” 

‘“‘T notice that our friend speaks of the buying 
of works of art as an investment,” broke in the 
Art Critic. “In other words, art collecting, as he 
understands it, is not a gratification of his taste or 
a satisfaction of his esthetic instincts, but merely 
a device for money-getting. He buys for a rise, 
and he holds his stock simply and solely in the 
hope that he will eventually get more than he paid 
for it. What a sordid game has the patronage of 
art become!” 
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The Lay figure 





“A sordid game, indeed!” returned the Man 
with the Red Tie. “The rich men gamble in 
pictures as they would in stocks and shares, and 
when they burn their fingers over a deal they 
expect us to pity them. I say it serves them 
right !” 

“But why?” asked the Millionaire. “I buy 
pictures under the best advice, and surely I have a 
right to expect full value for my money. If these 
pictures sell afterwards for a tenth part of what I 
gave for them I have clearly not got this value, 
and I cannot see that I deserve blame for com- 
plaining about it.” 

“Do you derive no pleasure from the pictures 
while they are in your possession?” enquired the 
Man with the Red Tie. “You are ready to pay 
recklessly for your other pleasures; why should 
you expect art to give you years of enjoyment and 
return you your money as well? It seems to me 
that you want too much.” 

“Nonsense!” snapped the Millionaire. “I 
simply want to feel that I have a reasonable 
equivalent for the money I have spent.” 

“Tn fact, you want to feel that you have made a 
good and improving investment,” said the Critic. 
“ Pictures, as pictures, are nothing to you; in your 
eyes they are merely so many thousands of pounds, 
or dollars, spread upon your walls as evidences of 
your wealth. It is because you follow these lines 
in your art collecting that the accidents about 
which we have been talking happen in the art 
market. You buy, you say, under the best advice, 
and this advice, I can quite imagine, urges you to 
patronise those schools which are in fashion at the 
moment. As there are not enough authentic works 
of these schools to go round, you, or someone el:e 
who holds views like yours, get hold of things which 
are merely clever forgeries. When these forgeries 
come again on the market someone more astute 
than you finds them out, and your gilt-edged securi- 
ties fetch the small sum which represents their 
actual value. You, or your heiis, pay a fairly 
severe price for your stupidity ; but, really, I think 
it serves you right for having put yourself so blindly 
into the hands of interested advisers. Why do 
you not try, for a change, to cultivate your own 
taste, and to exercise your own discretion in your 
art collecting? Leave the fashionable schools 
alone, if you cannot understand them without 
assistance, and go to a few studios or exhibitions. 
You will find in that way plenty of work that is 
authentic enough, and with no flaw in its pedigree; 
and if you do make mistakes they will rot be so 
expensive.” THE Lay FiGure. 
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HE COLLECTION OF MR. 
ALEXANDER YOUNG. II— 
THE DAUBIGNYS. 


Ir is a little difficult to define the exact position 
of Daubigny amongst the group of painters now 
generally known as the Barbizon School, for 
although he was at one with them in spirit and 
feeling, and worthily upheld their ideals and 
their doctrines, he “ arrived” only when the great 
struggle which freed landscape painting in France 
was at an end. He was therefore a follower 
rather than a pioneer of the movement with which 
the older men were more or less associated. More- 
over, he was to be seen only occasionally at 
Barbizon, for the banks of the Seine and Oise 
had a wonderful fascination for him, and it was 
there that he did his finest work and spent the 
greater part of his life. Drifting in his small boat 
along the beautiful Oise, he found, with little 
searching, those wonderful scenic effects, of trees 
thick with foliage reflected in the silent stream, 
which were a constant source of inspiration to him 
and form the subject of many of his most popular, 
though not always his most successful, works. 

Essentially an individual artist, Daubigny was 


The Alexander Young Collection—Ill. The Daubignys. 


but little influenced by the other members of the 
group. In certain of his works, especially those 
treated in a more poetic strain, he, to some extent, 
approaches Corot, and again in his more robust 
style he sometimes suggests the grandeur and 
simplicity of Rousseau. But his attitude towards 
Nature was somewhat different to that of either of 
these men. Whereas they were for ever striving to 
render her in the spirit of their own romantic 
personalities, to reveal those hidden beauties 
which inspired them in all their work, Daubigny 
was content to interpret Nature in his own naive 
manner with unerring fidelity. The two older men, 
who had broken away from classical conventions, 
read into Nature and transferred to their canvases 
far more than was apparent to the ordinary mind, 
each according to his own temperament : they were 
subjective painters ; while Daubigny, a more ob- 
jective interpreter of Nature, may be deemed the 
forerunner or even the founder of a school of 
modern landscape painting which depicts pure 
Naturalism undisturbed by any emotional element. 
It has indeed truly been said, that whereas Corot 
and Rousseau were painters of Nature, Daubigny 
was a painter of the country. 

It is generally admitted that Daubigny’s work 





*“*THE WILLOW TREES” 
XXXIX. No. 164.—NOVEMBER, 1906. 


BY C. F. DAUBIGNY 
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was occasionally uneven, but his most charac- charm which have gained for him a host of 
teristic examples—those by which we prefer to admirers and proclaim his individuality. Tech- 
judge him—have an inherent attractiveness and ically, he was better equipped than any of 
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**A MISTY LANDSCAPE” BY C, F. DAUBIGNY 





** SUNSET ” BY C. F. DAUBIGNY 





“* INUNDATION ” BY C. F. DAUBIGNY 
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his confréres, and to the 
artist the study of his work 
would be a constant source 
of assistance were he not so 
seldom seen in the public 
galleries. 

To those who are not 
very familiar with his work 
the pictures by his hand 
in Mr. Alexander Young’s 
collection must come as 
a revelation, and, as we 
have already said, nowhere 
else could he be seen to 
anything like the same 
advantage. The works of 
Daubigny had a _ remark- 
able attraction for Mr. 
Young, and amongst the 
fifty or sixty he acquired 
were some of the finest 
examples of the various 
phases of his art. Many 
of them were executed 
during his best period, 
between 1860 and 1874, 
after he had overcome the 
defects which appear in 
some of his earlier works, 
and when his remarkable 
powers were fully deve- 
loped. His simplicity of 
method, his breadth and 
freedom of execution, his 
fine feeling for tone values, 
his spontaneity and direct- 
ness are well exemplified 
in this splendid series of 
pictures. 

From a purely decorative 
point of view, perhaps the 
finest Daubigny in the 
collection is Zhe Willoz 
Trees (page 99). It is 
not altogether typical of 
the artist’s best-known style, 
but it possesses qualities 
which mark it as a great 
achievement. There is a 
certain bigness and spon- 
taneity about the composi- 
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**LES BORDS DE LA RIVIERE” BY C. F. DAUBIGNY 





** MOONLIGHT ” BY.C, F. DAUBIGNY 
IOI 
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tion, there is a feeling of life and open air, and the artist seems to have taken great pains to 
the movement of the trees is well suggested. obtain his beautiful effect, while the arrange- 
Though the picture is not by any means laboured, ment of the trees in the foreground shows a fine 





** VILLERVILLE ” BY C. F. DAUBIGNY 





** CATTLE DRINKING” BY C. F. DAUBIGNY 





“©1ES LAVEUSES” BY C. F. DAUBIGNY 
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sense of line. Somewhat 
low in tone, the combina- 
tion of greys and browns 
is nevertheless exceedingly 
agreeable, and as a study 
in the rendering of atmo- 
spheric effect it shows Dau- 
bigny at his best. A better- 
known work is Zes Bords de 
la Cure, Morvan (page 
115), which was hung in 
the place of honour at the 
Exposition Universelle in 
1889, and gained the gold 
medal in Paris in 1900. 
It is the largest picture in 
the collection, measuring 
about 5 ft. by 3 ft., and 
was carried farther than 
was Daubigny’s wont. The 
most striking features of 
this work are the bright 
luminous sky and the rich 
brown tones of the land- 
scape, both of which are 
superb. The white cows 
slowly crossing the stream 
attract the eye rather too 
insistently. The hillside is 
painted with the utmost 
fidelity, and the rendering 
of the stream sparkling in 
the evening light shows the 
great artist. Although the 
picture now bears the date 
1867, it was exhibited at 
the Salon of 1864, and three 
years afterwards was painted 
on by Daubigny and re- 
dated. 

In contrast to Les Bords 
de la Cure just mentioned, 
The Drinking Place might 
be called very character- 
istic. | Our coloured plate 
well reproduces this truly 
beautiful‘ work, with its 
fine open sky and fresh 
green tints. The com- 
position has been carefully 
studied and larranged, 
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** COUCHER DU SOLEIL” BY Cc. F. 


**THE EDGE OF THE WOOD” BY Cc. F, 


DAUBIGNY 





DAUBIGNY 
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and the colour-scheme is agreeable and quite 
simple. It is a picture which only Daubigny 
amongst the Barbizon men could have painted, 
and is of that type which has had considerable 
influence on the féin-air school of to-day. 
Especially fine are the tones in the sky, which 
appear again in the reflection in the water. Like 
James Maris, Daubigny thoroughly understood the 
relation of the colour and tones of the sky to 
those of the landscape, and it may here be noted 


that Maris was more influenced by Daubigny than 
by any other member of the Barbizon group. 
Painted in 1875, three years before he died, Zhe 
Drinking Place is one of the last important works 
which Daubigny executed, for the illness which 
attacked him in 1874, and from which he died in 
1878, seriously affected both the number and 
quality of his works. Another canvas, very char- 
acteristic of the artist, is Zhe Edge of the Pool 
(supplement). It is treated somewhat more broadly 





‘© AUTUMN ” 


BY C. F. DAUBIGNY 





‘* HAYMAKERS”’ 
106 


BY C. F, DAUBIGNY 
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BY C. F. DAUBIGNY 





‘*THE COTTAGE IN THE WOOD” 


than Zhe Drinking Place, and here the sky is quite 
simple. It is an admirable work, and in the sug- 
gestion of freshness and daylight, and the handling 
of the trees reflected in the pool, the painter shows 
some of the most attractive qualities of his art. The 
trees in the background are reminiscent of Corot’s 


BY C. F. DAUBIGNY 


unique treatment of foliage, but the subject as 

a whole is treated with more vigour than the older 

artist ever allowed himself. The green tones and 

the rich colour in the darker portions of the canvas 

are of fine quality. Painted nearly two years 

earlier, Evening (page 113) does not show the 
107 
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same breadth of treatment which characterises the 
picture just described. The brushwork is tighter, 
and we are not impressed with the same feeling of 
directness. It is nevertheless an exceedingly pleasing 
composition, full of atmosphere and fine in colour, 
the pale salmon light in the sky enhancing the 
rich tones in the dark group of trees to the left. 

Of the more poetic landscapes by Daubigny, 
none appealed so much as Zhe Banks of the 
River (page 116), perhaps the best of his smaller 
pictures in the collection, and one of the most 
complete works he painted. The luminous sky is 
exceedingly beautiful, and the dark trees throwing 
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their heavy shadows across the water show con- 
siderable depth of colour. The feeling of distance 
is cleverly suggested. As an example of the style 
of landscape which gained for the master the 
popularity which he enjoyed, A Misty Landscape 
(page 100) is interesting. The subject is one 
which he never tired of painting. It is treated 
here in a somewhat effeminate manner, and this 
may be accounted for by the fact that it was 
executed in 1875, when his health was failing. 
Equally poetic, but a much finer picture, 
is Zhe Ferry, considered by many to be one of 
the most beautiful examples of Daubigny’s art. 
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The Alexander Young Collection—II. The Daubignys 


Refined in composition, colour and general 
tonality, its chief charm lies in the beautiful glow 
in the sky reflected almost as brilliantly in the 
water. The arrangement of the tall trees, sufficiently 
balanced by the hut on the opposite bank, and 
echoed by the distant tree up the rivet, is exceed- 
ingly happy, while the feeling of the heat of 


summer and of tranquillity and repose is enhanced 
by the animals plicidly standing in the ferry boat. 
Another evening effect, and one of intense beauty, 
is Hauling Nets on the Seine (page 116). Here the 
serenity which seems to pervade the French land- 
scape at the close of a hot summer day is success- 


fully conveyed. 
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** VIEW OF DORDRECHT’ 


‘*LA SAULAIEB” 


RY C. F. DAUBIGNY 
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In strong contrast to the works we have just 
mentioned is the Coucher du Soleil (page 105), a 
seapiece of remarkable strength and brilliancy, in 
which the artist has made free use of the palette 
knife. It is a fine piece of colour imbued with an 
imposing grandeur and solemnity. We would 
commend the study of this work to those of 


Daubigny’s critics who are disposed to lay at his 
door the charge of effeminacy and mannerism. An- 
other seapiece almost as dramatic in effect, but less 
vigorous in treatment, is Zhe Approaching Storm 
(supplement). This picture, with its sombre tones 
and heavy vaporous atmosphere, is painted in a 
grey key, while the dark, heavy, rain-laden clouds 
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** EVENING ” 


rolling across the sky are painted with truth and 
dexterity. In Cattle Drinking (page 102) we 
have another stormy scene treated somewhat 
differently. Here the wonderful light in the sky is 
beautifully rendered, illuminating the pool and 
cattle in the foreground; but perhaps the most 


DAUBIGNY 


BY C, F, 


attractive feature of the picture is the painting of 

the heavy clouds. To the artist and student 

probably the most interesting of the smaller 

pictures is Moonlight (page 101), painted in 1874. 

The mystery and poetry of the night are suggested 

by truth of tone and colour so subtle that at first 
153 
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the picture is not easily understood. It is indeed 
a work which requires considerable contemplation 
before its real beauties can be fully appreciated. 
Amongst the other river scenes specially notice- 
able was Zes Laveuses (page 102), a striking study 
of river and sky with figures and trees introduced 
with remarkable skill. It is broad in treatment 
and is evidently Nature. 


a direct study from 
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Another picture, /undation (page 100), with its 
grey watery sky reflected in the muddy river, is not 
so harmonious in colouring, the rich green of the 
trees contrasting too strongly with the sombre tones 
of the sky and water. The colour scheme of Les 
Bords de la Rivitre (page 101) is more pleasing, 
and there is a strong feeling of freshness and the 
open air which attracts. The painting of the fore- 
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ground is admirable, especially the pool in the 
centre. Le Coup de Vent (page 118), because more 
elegant in design, is quite different in character to 
Corot’s picture which bears the same title and is 
illustrated in our first article on the collection 
(page 9). The brushwork, especially in the sky, 
is of a high order, while the painting of the 
water reveals Daubigny at his best. It is, how- 
ever, the masterly handling of the sky which gives 
this picture distinction. Za Sau/aie (page 111) is 


interesting from the fact that the arrangement is 
somewhat unusual for Daubigny, and shows to 
some extent the influence of Corot. The treat- 
ment of the trees, especially of the one in the 
foreground to the right, is, however, peculiarly 
Daubigny’s. 

The Three Mills (page 117) and the View of 
Dordrecht (page 111), the former of which is dated 
1872, were painted after Daubigny’s visit to 
Holland during the Franco-Prussian War in 1870-1, 
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‘*THE HOUSE BY THE RIVER” 


while the View of London (page 112), dated 1873, 
seems to have been the outcome of his second 
visit to England in the same year. He first came 
to this country in 1866 by invitation of several 
prominent English painters, and in that year he 
sent to the Royal Academy, Moonlight, now one 
of his most famous pictures, and was bitterly 
disappointed because it was so badly hung. Many, 
however, recognised the genius of the artist, among 
them a prominent academician, who immediately 
bought the work, which is now in the collection of 


BY C, F. DAUBIGNY 


Mr. J. C. Williams, Cornwall. Of the two Dutch 
pictures the View of Dordrecht is the more 
attractive ; the colour scheme is more pleasing and 
the composition less set. The two small white 
clouds moving across the vast expanse of sky in the 
former work do not, however, appear to be happily 
introduced. 

A somewhat unusual side of Daubigny’s art is 
seen in the two small pictures of Villerville. The 
one illustrated on page 102 is painted in a lighter 
key with a sky of delicate pearly blue. The fore- 
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**THE SEA BATHERS” 





**LE COUP DE VENT” 


ground feels a little empty, and for that reason we 
found the other version (page 113) more interest- 
ing. Here, though the sky shows the same subtle 
treatment, the colouring of the seashore is stronger. 
More impressionistic, but belonging to the same 
phase, is Zhe Sea Bathers (above), a subject which 
would have appealed to Whistler. The colour 
scheme is restful and harmonious and shows 
dignified restraint. That Daubigny should have 
painted both this little seapiece, with its soft tones, 
and the strong and virile View of Andressy, is but 
118 
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el 
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another evidence of his versatility. The latter 
work, small in size but large in feeling, possesses 
some of the heroic qualities of a Rousseau. 

It is impossible even to mention in this article all 
the numerous Daubignys in the Collection, but a 
careful examination would show that here is a 
series of pictures which reveal every phase of the 
master’s art, as it were a complete résumé of his 
artistic output, forming to the expert and student 
one of the most interesting features of the Collection. 

E. G. Hatton. 
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NGLISH DRAWING.— THE 
LANDSCAPE AND FIGURE 
SKETCHES OF THE OLDER 
MASTERS. BY T. MARTIN WOOD. 


THE pleasure derived from the study of drawings 
lies in appreciation of the draughtsman’s sensitive 
vision as displayed in them and the responsiveness 
of his pencil. The touch of the artist in a fine 
drawing is a thing of nerves. This nervous quality 
was essentially the feature of drawing until these 
present times, for the reason that the art of line 
drawing was insisted upon to such an extent that 
an easy skill in it was then looked upon as the first 
equipment in every artist. The modern tendency 
of training has meant the loss of those finely 
sympathetic qualities of drawing which evolved 
from persistent training. This scholarship in draw- 
ing remains only with a remnant of artists to-day, 
a pure stream difficult to find uncontaminated by 
so-called systems invented in the schools. The 
ability to sketch brilliantly whilst depending on the 


same qualities is yet a case apart. As with the gift 





Drawing 


ot poets, the sketcher’s vivacity of sight comes with 
him at birth. The laws which govern the creation 
of a sketch are not to be defined, they answer to an 
inward vision on the part of the artist. The great 
interest of the sketch is in the fact that it repre- 
sents the process of artistic thought, which may or 
may not eventually concentrate in the finish of a 
painted picture. 

To accept a difficult composition from nature, to 
define its sentiment in a few lines so instinctively 
chosen that they are the lines which give the whole 
meaning of the subject, is to make a good sketch. 

In the particular set of sketches with which we 
illustrate this article the reader will, we hope, be 
able to trace that personal character in which their 
meaning is to be found, and to note with interest 
the quality of the touch with which pencil is put to 
paper, as distinguishing the work of one artist from 
another. There is no attempt here to touch the 
history of drawing in England during the period 
which our illustrations cover. The subject would 
scarcely come within the province of our pages ; 
but the sketches reproduced emphasise the salient 


features of a variety of styles. The most 
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( By permission of C. Fairfax Murray, 


R.A. 
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ISK rated kad 57 for us much which emotion- 
3 ally and visually we know to 
be our own. The visual 
side of our inheritance is 
extended and enriched by 
his experience with the 
simultaneous quickening of 
our natural emotion. One 
of the strongest traits of 
the English character is a 
deep-seated responsiveness 
to nature, and from this 
there arose in England 
the greatest of landscape 
schools. The true land- 
scape art of England is 
homely, emotional ; loving 
the village and the way to 
it by the open plain. And 
PENCIL SKETCH a a3 BY JOHN CONSTABLE, R.A. the English painter has been 
(By permission of C. Fairfax Murray, Esq.) so closely surrounded wish 
the scenes he loves, he has 
synthetic and rapid drawing by a master is as always been so fond of the things at his very door, 
much the ripe fruit of artistic experience as a_ that his insularity has formed his genius. He has 
finished painting by their author. What an_ created an art in praise of the country-side which 
unconfused and individual view of 
nature these masters had arrived at, 
even their least important studies show. 
Almost every day, year after year, the 
difficult lessons had been learnt which 
result in this perfection. And it is these 
difficult days of which the collector is 
sub-consciously aware when he is build- 
ing his collection. He is reaping a 
harvest which he has not sowed, that 
is, if he collects out of a love for the 
perfect craft these things exhibit. For, 
without a doubt, no one who has had 
companionship with the scholarship of 
these things can henceforward view 
nature in quite the same untrained way 
as previously, though nothing of the 
great artists’ power may pass to them 
as regards the superlative difficulties 
of actual creation. 

There can be nodoubt that familiarity 
with the way of viewing nature, which 
we find brought to several varieties 
of perfection in the work of different 
masters, does contribute greatly to our 
own delight when we are left with nature, 
and this is especially so when some one 
master, by virtue of a certain affinity of 














. PENCIL SKETCH BY JOHN CONSTABLE, R A. 
temperament, can express eloquently ( By permission of C. Fairfax Murray, Esq.) 
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PENCIL SKETCH 


has not shirked any of the difficulties, has not 
found difficult the plain and untheatrical effects to 
which it has always been most responsive. And 
this character of their art is in nothing better 
expressed than in the multitude of sketches which 
are left to us. So many pleasant compositions 
have greeted their vision wherever they turned ; 
they have had, if only with a note, to signify their 
appreciation. Painting is the final expression, it 
stands for the life of many days, but these sketches 
let us into the secret that lies behind the great 
painting, the appreciation of life around them which 
was constantly overflowing into such ready means 
of expression. In the sketch of a church among 
the trees, by Constable (p. 120), the walls of the 
church are grey and light against the trees, and yet 
the trees are light, having the sunshine in them, 
making their shadows thin and few. We feel this just 
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CHARCOAL SKETCH 





( By permission of the Directors of the Carfax Gallery ) BY 5S. 


(By permission of Aug. 


COZENS 


as if it had been carefully painted, and have besides 
the sentiment that the great artist was arrested by 
this scene on some pleasant day. We do not know 
where the place is, and yet how often have we 
been to such a place in England! It is as if we 
met the artist at this spot after the lapse of so 
many years, because we value the sketch for the 
same reason that he created it. Choosing the 
sentiment which he has chosen for the purposes 
of an expressive sketch, we have here an art 
individual to ourselves; and the very method of it, 
perfect as it is, has grown out of sentiment, as 
apart from a later-day style of sketching aiming all 
too consciously at a show of effectiveness and 
pert design. 

Perhaps the charm of David Cox as a draughts- 
man has not yet been admitted to the full. The 
two drawings of his which we reproduce (pp. 123 
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PENCIL SKETCH 


and 126) represent him in his best vein. At the 
time of his death the prevalent taste of his time 
was not one that took pleasure in this slighter, 
though no less perfect, side of his art. A taste 
for false finish was rampant, and a false con- 
ception of finish set in which until lately had 
not been 
Gispelled. 
Chief 
among 
landscape 
sketchers 
ranks 
G ains- 
borough, 
but,doubly 
accom- 
plished, he 
extended 
the art to 
portraiture. 
How much 
the — senti- 
ment of 
English 
landscape 
was respon- 
sible for 
the many 


landscape 
SKETCH OF SALISBURY CATHEDRAL 


Drawing 


that he made is proved by 
the fact that long after his 
destiny had made portraiture 
his chief concern, he was 
always glad to steal away 
from his fashionable sitters 
back to the landscape work 
which had been his early 
love and at one time almost 
his sole business, and with 
which, despite the fact that 
money had to be made in 
other ways, his heart always 
remained. The naturalness 
of his landscape art, for 
which we value it as the 
beginning of the English. 
Landscape School, prevented 
its success from the market- 
able standpoint in his own 
day. Itsnatural beautycame a 


BY JOHN CONSTABLE, R.A. : 
(By permission of C. Fairfax Murray, Esq.) little too early for true appre- 


ciation: at that time the 
classical landscape was yet in the ascendant. 
This was fortunate for us as regards the art of 
portraiture which he turned to, and looking at 
his landscape sketches we remember the spirit 
of artistic purity in which they were created. 
His genius in portraiture for arresting the graceful 
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sketches ( By permission of the Directors of the Carfax Gallery) 
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W. Dacres Adams 


action in his sitters was of a piece with his 
brilliance as a sketcher. His quick grasp of what 
was characteristic and essential was the secret. 
It is the secret quality discoverable alike in the 
landscape and figure subjects by these masters 
of drawing which we illustrate. That other 
quality, the nervous, responsive touch to which 
we referred, is apparent at its best also in Gains. 
borough’s drawings. It was the common possession 
of the group of portrait painters who represent the 
other great phase in the history of English art. 
Next to Gainsborough, perhaps, Hoppner was 
gifted with it, as regards his drawing, in the greatest 
measure. The refinement of feeling from which 
this quality springs is always perceptible in both 
masters. Their appreciation of the grace of life 
brings their drawings, as well as their paintings, 
under the heading of one school, and in the 
absence of a tradition of perfect classical drawing, 
such as exists in the history of French art, we have 
always in the finest English drawings this extreme 
sensitiveness of line as a characteristic and beautiful 
trait. T. Martin Woop. 


PENCIL SKETCH 





(By permission of the Directors of the Carfax Gallery) 


HE WATER-COLOURS AND 
OIL-PAINTINGS OF W, DACRES 
ADAMS. 


THE sentiment of pre-Raphaelitism survives in 
a great deal of modern art, the methods of which 
are contradictory in spirit to all its practical tenets. 
For pre-Raphaelitism was almost as much a school 
of sentiment as a method in painting. Among those 
painters trained in the modern schools in whom 
the sentiment of pre-Raphaelitism survives, finding 
expression through a technique ultra-modern in 
feeling, is Mr. Dacres Adams. His work, whilst 
showing his appreciation of a certain class of 
subject as suiting the romantic and literary 
tendency which his work has in common with the 
first pre-Raphaelite art, shows also that he is seek- 
ing first of all to be faithful to his own sentiment 
of beauty, and that he is self-reliant as regards the 
character of his methods, methods which seem to 
arise from an extremely naturalistic vision in 
contradistinction to the decorative tendency which 
for the rest determines the character of his art. In 
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W. Dacres Adams 


his watercolour picture, Zhe Entrance to the 
Precincts, Canterbury, the subject 1s one scarcely to 
be divorced from the sentiment of its early 
ecclesiastical associations, but the broken shadows 
upon crumbling stonework make in the sunlight a 
pattern which has put to the test the resourceful- 
ness of Mr. Adams’ technique and _ interested 
him apart from the sentiment of time and 
tradition, of which, however, his art is successful 
in reminding us. An appreciation of all that 
has been added to the art of water-colours by its 
modern masters influences Mr. Adams in his work, 
for he is not a painter who disregards the distinctive 
properties of that medium, though anxious that his 
art should embrace everything which signifies a 
closer approach to nature. 

The point at which water-colour fails as an imita- 
tive medium is ever a debatable question. It is a 
question whether the beautiful qualities of a 
delicate, evasive and partly unreal medium shall be 
strained to emphasise such a difference of texture, 
say, as there is between the bark of an oak tree 
and the satin surface of arose petal. To accurately 
imitate the smaller phenomena in nature is one 


problem; how to reconcile such close imita- 
tion with the legitimate and most beautiful quality 
of water-colour paint is another. We have water- 
colours handled in two ways to-day, for all the 
variety of contemporary work, taken individually, 
can be ranged under one of two schools. On the 
one hand there are those who, feeling that the 
most elaborate imitation still compromises; and 
accepting compromise as the first tenet of art, seek 
to reconcile just so much of the truth of nature 
with water-colour as is possible, whilst having 
regard for the beauty of its peculiar qualities. 
Others, arguing that these beauties inherent in 
the medium have come into evidence only in its 
use, ask why the compromise should be made at so 
early a point when the discovery of other qualities 
of beauty in paint may result by pushing its imita- 
tive qualities a little further in an endeavour to 
approach nature more closely. 

Of course the training to which an artist has 
submitted himself, the influences which he has 
consciously courted, and those by which he has 
unconsciously been affected, all count for so much 
in determining the particular convention which in 
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“FAIR HELENA.’ ROM THE WATER-COLOUR DRAWING BY W. DACRES ADAMS. 




















WV. Dacres Adams 


every artist sooner or later 
becomes his own. Study- 
ing first at the Birmingham 
School of ‘Art Mr. Dacres 
Adams afterwards studied 
for three years under 
Professor Herkomer at 
Bushey, finally taking a 
studio in that place where 
he painted his first suc- 
cessful picture. After- 
wards he spent six months 
at the Munich Academy, 
doing nothing but life- 
sized charcoal drawings 
from the nude, and was 
much struck by the 
strength and imagination 





‘*THE VILLAGE STREET” (WATER-COLOUR) BY W. D. ADAMS 


of the work he saw there, which he 
admits has influenced him more or 
less ever since. 

Mr. Dacres Adams’ methods re- 
veal all that has been self-conscious 
and deliberate in his artistic develop- 
ment, but for all his knowledge there 
is a certain note of simplicity in 
his work and a refreshing naiveté, 
both in his choice of subject and 
his method of treating it. The 
combination of a naturalistic treat- 
ment with a decorative motive 
imparts to it a fascinating and in- 
dividual character, and it is an 
interesting fact that it is not always 
the decorative idea which receives 
the decorative treatment. A reality 
of treatment is given in some of his 
more literary themes which is very. 
attractive. On the other hand, he 
sometimes deals with an everyday 
scene with a sense of its decorative 
possibilities equally pleasing. In 
such a decorative subject as he has 
treated in the picture here repro- 
duced in colour, the artist seems to 
have aimed less at a precisely deco- 
rative definition of detail than at the 
decorativeness of the effect as a 
whole, gaining an effect of breadth 
and naturalness, if at the expense 
of the precious elaboration of detail, 
which is the more usual charac- 
ADAMS teristic of this kind of work. A belief 
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‘* THE WIDOWER” (WATER-COLOUR) BY W. D. ADAMS 


gradually thus bringing the 
whole work to completion. 
Certain beautiful results of 
finish can be identified with 
this method, but another 
method which Mr. Adams 
has evidently chosen, whilst 
promising less beauty of 
finish, aids the artist in a 
suggestion of atmosphere. 
He attains this by workirg 
towards the finish of his 
picture, not piece by piece, 
but by bringing the whole 
of it at once, through a 
succession of stages, to 
completion. This latter 
method requires in water- 
colours a certain liquid 
handling of the paint 


in detail led the pre-Raphaelites to elaborate each which itself yields the most attractive qualities. 
picture piece by piece, finishing it entirely at It is the quality of the painting that makes Mr 
some small point before proceeding to another, Adams’ work so interesting to study, for its 
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“ENTRANCE TO THE PRECINCTS, 
CANTERBURY.” FROM THE WATER- 
COLOUR DRAWING BY W. D. ADAMS 











The Art of Printing Etchings 





AN ETCHING BY T. HOPE MCLACHLAN, 


scholarship is not one of the schools, but one of 
personal development, only possible to a.painter of 
originality of thought and artistic intention. We 
think that the water-colour of Zhe Entrance to 
the Precincts, Canterbury, is carried almost as far, 
in expressiveness and variety, as a pure handling of 
water-colour can be at present In it there is a 
standard of execution by which we can measure 
some of the success the future promises for so 
brilliant an artist. To us this painting seems 
clearly in advance of some of his other work, but 
in all his water-colours there is strong evidence of 
the qualities which in this particular case give the 
work such distinction. As an oil painter Mr. Adams 
is not so prolific, but his work in that medium has 
the same freedom of execution combined with 
decorative value which characterises his water- 
colours. One feels the same search has been made 
to find a truly personal manner of handling the paint 
without defying the few lessons which the old tradi- 
tions of fine painting have left to the modern. The 
decorative impulse with Mr. Adams seems instinc- 
tive; it enters into his conception of good 
composition almost unperceived, we fancy, by 
himself. It is notable in the village scene which 
forms the background to the oil painting, Zhe 
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Outcast. The choice of figure subjects, in which a 
landscape scene has an important part, is the 
compromise which the artist makes between his 
regard for landscape art and his enjoyment of 
figure painting. He is of those who can handle the 
subject-picture without subordinating the claims of 
art to the literary motive. The subject-picture, a 
noble form of art, can only be raised to its ancient 
prestige by such artists after the humiliation which 
it has suffered, first at the hands of incompetent 
mediocrity, secondly from the vituperation of 
certain moderns, rightly rebelling against the 
thraldom of the science of painting to plausible 
story-telling. 


HE ART OF PRINTING ETCH- 
INGS. BY FRANK NEWBOLT. 


PRINTING is a word of very wide applica- 
tion, covering, as it does, processes so far apart 
as calico-printing, photographic printing, the three 
methods of copperplate printing, lithographic and 
letterpress printing. In art the word is taken to 
mean the making of an impression on paper, or 
some kindred substance, of an engraved plate or 
block, which has previously been charged with ink. 
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AN ETCHING BY T. HOPE MCLACHLAN. MR. GOULDING’S PROOF 


We are here concerned only with the process 
of printing on paper, or vellum, of impressions of 
etchings, aquatints or dry-points executed on 
metal plates, which almost always consist of 
copper or zinc, sometimes of pewter, and very 
rarely of steel. 

The object of such printing is primarily the 
multiplication of the design and its commercial 
production for the market. But this idea is 
modern, as the practice originated with the early 
Italian goldsmiths, who took “ proofs” from their 
engraved work simply to test its progress. The 
earliest known “ 
of a fax, or metal plate used in the Roman Church, 


proof” is said to be an impression 


engraved by Maso Finiguerra in 1452 for the 
Church of San Giovanni in Florence. 

Since that time printing has progressed step by 
step with engraving, but naturally in a more re- 
stricted way, and it is not possible within the 
limits of a short article to deal with it historically. 
We can only endeavour to show what printing is 


to-day as the result of four centuries and a half 
of evolution. 

The process of etching, which is perhaps better 
understood in other countries, is not a matter of 
common knowledge in England, though it is an 





art practised by some hundreds of people. The 
word itself is still often taken to mean a pen-and- 
ink drawing; and it is not very surprising that 
people with no technical knowledge of any kind 
should be puzzled by such terms as “aquatint,” 
“‘dry-point,” or “ painter-etcher,” which certainly 
do not explain themselves. 

The illustrations chosen in order to demonstrate 
here what printing is, and what it can do, are all 
“proofs,” or prints, from etched plates — three 
copper and one zinc. In each case two impressions 
are taken from the plate, with quite a different 
result, and our object is simply to show what each 
is, and why they are different. 

First of all, then, an etching is a piece of paper 
which has been squeezed, when damp and soft, 
against an incised metal plate, previously inked. 
The ink in the incised lines clings to the paper, 
and gives a reversed impression of the design. In 
order to make the lines which thus hold the ink, 
the etcher draws them with a needle upon the 
plate, which he covers with a very fine coat of wax. 
When he has drawn the lines he pours acid over 
them, and thus corrodes the metal only where the 
needle has removed the wax. The lines are of 
different depths, which vary with the time of their 
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immersion in the acid. The plate is handed to 
the printer, who cleans it, and produces from it the 
various “ proofs.” To do this he requires a print- 
ing press, ink and paper, technical skill, personal 
ability, and a long experience. 

The press now in use is made of iron with a 
large flywheel and lever, or “cross.” The pressure 
is applied by means of a roller, which passes over 
an iron bed, or ‘‘ plank,” covered with a thin zinc 
plate, upon which the engraved plate rests. The 
damp soft paper is laid on the etched surface and 
squeezed into the lines by the roller, the pressure 
being distributed by a set of soft cloths, which are 
interposed. The plate has been already inked and 
wiped, and its passage through the press is the last 
stage of the work. Originally the press was made 
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of wood, a material which was still used after the 
introduction of the roller, probably by Finiguerra. 
Wood was used by Abraham Bosse in the middle 
of the seventeenth century, and long afterwards. 
About the beginning of the nineteenth century a 
cogwheel was attached to the roller, and pinions to 
the ‘‘cross,” thus increasing the leverage, and by 
degrees the whole came to be made of iron and 
developed into the present machine, with its com- 
pound gear, fly-wheel and cogs. There are now two 
rollers, the lower being the larger, and pressure is 
regulated by screws acting on the spindles of the 
upper one. Some elasticity is given to it bya series 
of blocks and cards inserted in the “cheeks ” of the 
press, but it is actually transmitted and distributed 
by the “ blanketing,” or series of cloths which are 
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arranged over the paper, and pass with it under the 
upper roller. A “set” of blankets consists of a 
piece of fine cloth, called “fronting,” and two, 
three, or four layers of “ swanskin,” as required. It 
is a little wider than the plate to be printed, and 
great care is necessary in choosing and arranging 
the “ blanketing,” calculating the pressure, round- 
ing off edges, and generally attending to minute 
detail. 

How minute and intricate this is may be gathered 
from the faci that the result is affected by the 
insertion of thin pieces of paper uader the zinc 
plate, which rests on the bed. 

To sum up, the engraved or etched plate, which 
has been inked and wiped, is placed on the zinc 
plate, and covered with damp paper and “ blanket- 


ing”; the great fly-wheel revolves, and the bed 
passes between the rollers. The blanketing is 
raised, the paper carefully peeled off, and a “proof” 
is obtained, which must be dried and flattened. 
The illustrations show eight different ‘“ proofs,” 
taken from four plates, which have all but one 
been passed through the press in this way. The 
differences observable in them are not due to the 
press, which has, with one exception, treated them 
all alike. The most striking difference, however, 
is that noticed in the two proofs from the zinc 
plate by the late T. Hope McLachlan. The plate 
is a difficult one to print, as it is thin and rough, 
and the lines are wide and shallow. It was not 
an engraver's plate at all. The paler impression 
was obtained by using inferior ink and an old 
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FROM THE FIRST PROOF OF A PLATE ETCHED AND PRINTED BY FREDERICK GOULDING 





FROM THE SECOND PROOF OF A PLATE ETCHED AND PRINTED BY FREDERICK GOULDING 
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copying press, and it was not until after the 
painter’s death that a proper proof was pulled. 
The illustration shows what can be done with the 
same plate when better ink and paper are used 
in a proper press, and by a masterly printer like 
Mr. Frederick Goulding. 

Mr. Goulding’s own plate, etched and printed 
by himself, shows that even in the same press the 
difference between two ‘‘etchings” may be as 
great. The plate in question did not “ bite” very 
well, and when inked and wiped in the ordinary 
way of simple printing gave the somewhat thin 
result shown. The etcher then produced the 
second proof, which owes its difference in richness 
and depth entirely to the manipulation of the ink 
on the surface of the plate. There are no more 
etched lines on the copper than there were before. 

However, before discussing the niceties of 
wiping, vefroussage, and so on, it is necessary to 
say a word about ink and paper. Ink consists of 
a mixture of powdered carbon and burnt linseed 
oil. The carbon used is generally Frankfort 
black, French black, or lamp black. It would 


be impossible within the limits at our dis- 
posal to explain why printers sometimes prefer 
“Leger” black, which is French, to the German 
variety, or to tell how they blend various kinds 
by some instinct born of long experience. The 
black, or mixture of blacks, is ground in the oil. 
Baltic oil, which is made from linseed grown in 
Russia, seems to have the best reputation ; but, 
whatever kind is used, it must be kept for at least 
five years, and carefully burnt for some hours 
according to the strength required. Printers make 
their own ink, but rarely burn their own oil now. 
The black is placed on a polished slab and ground 
into the oil with a “muller”: this simple process 
requires careful attention, as too much grinding 
spoils the ink. Colours, such as umber and sienna, 
are sometimes added. 

Many kinds of paper are more or less suitable 
for printing etchings. Generally speaking the 
oldest are the best. Old Dutch, French, 
Chinese, and Japanese papers are much sought 
after, and all old hand-made papers are better than 
what is now being produced. The paper chosen 





TURNER’S ‘*TEMERAIRE,” ETCHED BY PAUL RAJON. 


FROM A PROOF SHOWING DIFFERENT RESULTS OF WIPING 
( By permission of Messrs. Seeley & Co.) 
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is damped for twenty-four hours, or more, but when 
used must not be wet on the surface. 

Now, having the plate, the press, the ink, 
and the paper ready, having attended to the 
innumerable minute details briefly indicated 
above, the printer has before him the chief 
difficulty of his complicated task, that of inking 
the plate. He may wish to take a plain, rough 
proof, simply to show the state of the plate. 
The lighter of the two from Mr. Brangwyn’s 
plate is such a proof. The plate is heated 
and the ink rubbed into the lines with a 
“dabber” made of soft flannel until the whole 
plate is black. It is then wiped with coarse 
muslin, or printer’s canvas, which removes all the 
ink except what is in the lines, and a final 
polish is given by the hand, charged with whiten- 
ing. The plate is placed on the bed of the 
press, and when the paper is removed after 
passing under the rollers it gives the hard, 
dry, cold result shown in the illustration. ‘The 
other impression from the same plate is very 
different. The plate was not wiped so vigorously, 
and after the first wiping was again heated and deli- 


cately manipulated with different cloths and in 
different parts. The most delicate part of the work 
is done withthe hand. The ink left on the plate and 
drawn out of the lines does not in this case affect 
or obscure them, although there is no doubt that 
weakness and other defects in a bad etching may 
sometimes be obscured by very inky printing. 
The result here is to produce a more finished, 
artistic, and pleasing impression. In the two illus- 
trations from proofs of the Zéméraire plate the 
effects of wiping are easily seen. One is the best 
and most artistic that Mr. Goulding can produce 
from M Paul Rajon’s plate. The other is more 
plainly wiped, so as to give a harder and sharper 
appearance to the lines all over, and on the left-hand 
side a strip is wiped quite clean, no ink being left 
outside the lines at all. 

The object of this description of the process of 
printing is to show that the one illustration is not 
a better efching than the other, the difference (as 
in the other three subjects also) being entirely one 
of printing. The etching is in each case the same. 

Retroussage is the name given to one special 
kind of wiping. It is not new, and was probably 





TURNER'S ‘‘TEMERAIRE,” ETCHED BY PAUL RAJON. 


FROM A PROOF CORRECTLY PRINTED 


( By permission of Messrs. Seeley & Co.) 
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a limited site in the matter 
of treatment of forecourt 
and garden—the frontage 
here being only go ft. It 
will be seen from the plan 
and view given on this 
page, that the garden is 
brought right up to occupy 
a portion of the frontage, 
and the house has been 
connected to front wall by 
boundary wall of forecourt, 
the fall in the ground giving 
an opportunity of getting 
privacy on this side of the 
house by sinking the side 
garden, which is reached 
by steps from the carriage 
drive at one end and the 





terrace at the other. The 
HOUSE AT EALING P. MORLEY HORDER, ARCHITECT 


known to Rembrandt, but has of VY Lt 
late years been carried to its utmost *) i 
limits. After the first wiping the 
plate is placed on the heater, and 
a fine piece of muslin is passed 
gently over the surface, or chosen . 
parts of the surface of the plate, YU , i 
with a motion that drags the ink a 
little out of the lines and leaves it OO) LU) y 
on the edges, giving a richness to the 





proof which can be obtained in no C 
other way. ‘This process is used 
by skilful printers with very great i 





effect, and many etchers do their 
work in reliance on its being used. 
Few etchers, if any, can print as 


— _ - 


well as the best professional crafts- 





men, and the chief of these is supe- 
rior to all his predecessors. 
FRANK NEWBOLT. 


ECENT DESIGNS IN 
DOMESTIC ARCHI- 
TECTURE. 





WE give this month views and 
plans of two houses recently erected 
at Ealing and Warwick respectively, ag ir 
from the designs of Mr. P. Morley 
Horder. 

The house at Ealing is interesting 
as showing what can be done with PLAN OF HOUSE AT EALING P. MORLEY HORDER, ARCHITECT 
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HOUSE AT EALING 


house is built of brick, and rough-cast with red 
facings to portions, and hanging tiles. The roof 
is covered with hand-made tiles. The windows 
have leaded lights and iron casements. One of 
the features of the plan is that access can be 
obtained to the front door without passing through 
the hall. The small motor 
house close to the kitchen 
makes a good finish to the 
end of the terrace wall, and 
is accessible from the side 
road. A small orchard 
abuts on this road, and 
is screened from the tennis 
lawn by a trellis fence. 

** Greystoke,” near War- 
wick, is situated on the 
Banbury Road, adjoining 
the celebrated Warwick 
Castle domain. There is 
a fine wood at one side, 
giving substantial protec- 
tion from the cold north 
winds; but otherwise the 
site is at present compara- 
tively bare, and it will need 
time to set off the house 
to full advantage. The 
twin gate-lodges and arch- 
way lead straight to a “ GREYSTOKE, 
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”? NEAR WARWICK 


square forecourt. (In the 
plan, as reproduced, a por- 
tion of the intervening 
roadway has been omitted 
to save space.) The house 
is L-shaped in plan, and 
in the arrangement of the 
rooms convenience has 
been the principal object 
aimed at. The octagonal 
entrance porch opens into 
a small vestibule and thence 
into a large sitting-room 
with seated bay - window 
and fireplace. To the left 
of the hall a study and 
boudoir open on to a small 
passage leading out to a 
small loggia overlooking 
the sunk garden. The 
drawing-room and boudoir 
are divided by sliding 
doors. The dining-room 
is on the right of the 
entrance hall in close proximity to the kitchen 
and offices, forming the angle part of the L-shaped 
plan—an arrangement which prevents the intrusion 
of odours into the living-room and enables the 
food to be transferred to the dining-room without 
getting appreciably cooler. The prevailing tone of 
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Kensington deserves special 

commendation for its per- 
P severing efforts toencourage 
a branch of art which is not 
so popular as it should be. 
The school is now aided 
by the London County 
Council, who are repre- 
sented on the Committee 
of Management, and who, 
in conjunction with the 
Committee, award free 
studentships to students of 
the industrial class. Both 
day and evening classes 
are held, and elementary 
instruction is also given by 
correspondence. 


roa a oe ae 


We are requested to 
state that owing to the un- 
** GREYSTOKE,” NEAR WARWICK : THE LODGES P. MORLEY HORDER, ARCHITECT . : 

. ‘ ; avoidable delay in the com- 





pletion of the extensive 
the living-rooms is white, obtained by the use of addition to the Carnegie Institute building at Pitts- 
white panelling and woodwork. All the rooms are burg, Pennsylvania, the opening of the annual 
light and airy, and some delicate plaster modelling international exhibition has been postponed till 
has been employed for the 
ceilings. The stables (see 
next page) form a wing to , — a —————-} 
the right of the forecourt, 


entered through the arch- Sm samuel 

way. Ina few years’ time, a rat - Ti. 7 

when the trees lining the ra 

road leading from the . det ti 
lodges to the forecourt (a 


distance of 252 ft.) have 
. f 

grown to larger proportions, | 
| 


t 


they will frame in the stone- 
pillared porch in the dis- 

tance. The buildings are of 
brick and rough-cast(the use 





of local stone for general pur- 
poses having been prohib- | 
ited), with stone mullion 
windows fitted with lead | 
lights and iron casements, 
and the roof is covered with ys 
hand-madetiles. The chim- 
neys are built in small red 
bricks, ——- 

Among the educational 
institutions of the metro- 
polis the School of Art / 
Wood-carving at South PLAN OF ‘*GREYSTOKE,’ NEAR WARWICK P. MORLEY HORDER, ARCHITECT 
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April 11th, 1907. A number of eminent men, 
representing the artistic, literary, and scientific 
organisations and institutions of the world, will 
be present at the dedication of the building, 
and the international exhibition will be an im- 
portant feature of the occasion, and an event 
of commanding distinction in the year’s history 
of art. 
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F SOME RECENT 
PLASTER WORK BY 
MR. G. P. BANKART. 


BY AYMER VALLANCE. 


As recently as January, 1903, Mr. 
Ernest Radford contributed to the pages 
of THe Stupio so excellent an article 
on the subject of Mr. Bankart’s plaster 
decoration that it might be thought there 
was left no more to say about it worth the 
saying. However, a continuance of work 
on the artist’s part implies also an increase 
of experience, and perhaps a wider out- 
look too, and therefore may well call for 
some further notice. Now, for the sake 
of any readers who happen not to have 
had the advantage of reading Mr. Radford’s 
paper, it may be useful just to repeat, at 
the outset, that of the two methods, the 
Italian, known as stucco duro, and the 
other, the English, which deals with soft 
plaster pure and simple, the latter is the 
one practised by Mr. Bankart. 

In plastering, as in every other craft, the 
one essential test and condition of good 
work is a sympathetic appreciation of the material, 
with all its limitations and capabilities. And this 
knowledge can be gained in two ways only : firstly, 
by reference to original documents, whereby I mean 
not so much the perusal of treatises of authorities, 
living or dead, as I mean diligent observation ot 
every available specimen of old work that the 
student can manage to encounter; and, secondly, 
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PLASTER FRIEZE AT TISSINGTON HALL 


by actual practice and ex- 
periments in similar work 
repeatedly carried out with 
one’s own hand. In order 
to arrive at the verity and 
substance of any matter a 
man must be content to 
take little or nothing on 
trust at second hand, but 
he must, in his own person, 
probe and plumb untiringly 
until he reach the bed-rock 
at the bottom of the well 
of truth. Whereto having 
attained, he is once for all 
equipped with that sureness 
of aim and that confidence 
in his own powers corte- 
sponding to those of his 
material, which produces a 
mastery of technique that 
nothing can impair nor rob 
him of, and such that will 
empower him to go forward 
steadily step by step, nearer 
and nearer to the goal of 
ideal perfection. 

Accordingly Mr. Bankart, 
like every good workman, 
has devoted much time 
and energy to studying his- 
toric examples of his own 
craft ; and the conclusions 
he has arrived at are suf- 
ficiently valuable to place 
on record. 

One of the chief charac- 
teristics which he has 
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MODELLED BY G. P. BANKART 
ARNOLD MITCHELL, ARCHITECT 





PLASTER DECORATION IN DINING-ROOM AT BARN CLOSE, CARLISLE 
DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY G. P. BANKART 
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PLASTER DECORATION OF BILLIARD ROOM AT 


HARBORNE HOUSE, BIRMINGHAM 


DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY G, P. BANKART 


observed, and which he endeavours to 
reproduce, is that tenderness of delinea- 
tion, modelling, and texture which is the 
natural property of the soft material of 
plaster of Paris. This quality is most 
necessary as a precaution to enable the 
plasterer to withdraw the product with 
ease from the mould (itself alike consist- 
ing of plaster), to withstand the usual 
risks attendant on the handling, and, 
lastly, to insure, as far as may be, con- 
tinuance of durability. Plaster ornament 
that comprises projecting points, quite 
apart from the questionableness of its 
advantage zsthetically, is apt, in the 
ordinary course of things, to become 
chipped and broken, and thus to acquire 
a defective and shabby appearance, the 
very opposite of agreeable to the eye. 
Genuine old plastering is free from this 
defect of wear, just because its authors 
146 
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had so fine a perception of fitness and of the 
legitimate sphere and conditions of their material 
that they invariably kept its relief very low and 
gently rounded off, making the pattern, so to 
speak, undulate up out of the background and 
melt away into it again, avoiding any approach to 
harsh definition. 

This is what Mr. Bankart means, I take it, when 
he says that plaster decoration in ordinary rooms, 
in which one has to live, should be, in its lines 
and rhythm, restfully suggestive to eye and mind, 
as distinct from deliberate or obtrusive. To pro- 
duce such a result all the mouldings and other 
lines of the pattern should alike be simple and 
broad of contour, and concentrated into groupings 
by way of contrast to the modelled work, since 
their office is to act as intermediary between the 
latter and the large plain spaces of the ceiling or 
wall surface. It is highly desirable that these un- 
occupied spaces should be levelled in the finishing 
coat by the judgment of the eye and the free use 
of the trowel and float ; for it is as much an abuse 
of the material to try to make it assume a mechanical 
polish or smoothness that does not naturally belong 
to it as it would be to give it, in the converse direc- 
tion, an affected and exaggerated ruggedness or 
unevenness of texture. 
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PLASTER DECORATION IN BUSINESS ROOM AT COUPAR ANGUS, 
PERTHSHIRE 


DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY G. P. BANKART 
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PLASTER FRIEZE IN BUSINESS ROOM AT COUPAR ANGUS, PERTHSHIRE 


I am glad to 
be able to corro- 
borate Mr. Ran- 
kart’s views, from 
their perfect ac- 
cord with two 
fine and not too 
hackneyed exam- 
plaster 
that 
have lately come 
under my notice 
—to wit, that at 
the old 
bethan 
called 
Mawr, at Con- 
way, and that at the not 
Eastgate 


ples of 
decoration 


Eliza- 
mansion 
P ] as 


less interesting 
House, recently fitted up 
as the city museum, at 
Rochester. In the Welsh 
house parts of the walls as 
well as the ceilings are 
handsomely decorated with 
moulded plaster ; while in 
the Kentish example, which 
is the richer and more 
elaborate of the two, and 
exhibits characteristics of a 
somewhat later period, the 
ceilings alone are thus orna- 
mented. In both cases 
the same workmanlike, and 
therefore artistic, principles 
dominate the whole com- 
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CEILING DECORATION AT THORPE UNDERWOOD, YORKS 


DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY G. 
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PORT:ON OF DINING-KOUM CEILING AT GRIMSITUON COURT, YORK 
DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY G. 
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position and treatment of 
the decoration. In neither 
case is the surface entirely 
covered with pattern, but 
rather it is broken by dis- 
tribution of line and mass 
in such wise that the con- 
trast between effusiveness 
and reticence, elaboration 
and plainness of surface, is 
turned to the best account. 
The plan adopted is that 
of moulded bands or groins, 
arranged in a repeat of the 
simplest geometrical con 
struction — the _ possible 
varieties of which are so 
many that there is no neces 
sity to duplicate 
the same design 
in any two rooms 

the rigidity of 
this skeleton out 
line being relieved 
at set intervals by 
patches of floral 
or abstract detail 
in the angles, 
with bosses at 
the intersections. 
Further, it is in 
structive to note, 
as Plas Mawr 
exemplifies, that 


walls require to 
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be treated with a different type of design from 
ceilings. Many designs suitable fcr a vertical 
surface would be out of place on a ceiling and 
vice versa. An upright pattern, with top and 
bottom, howsoever effective on a wall, will not do 
for a horizontal ceiling, which must be able to be 
viewed from any position in the room without con- 
veying the uncomfortable consciéusness of the 
ornament being upside down. 

It is surprising how rich and satisfying a result 
is obtained by the play of light and shadow on the 
whitewashed relief, without the help of any colour 
whatever—not even for differentiating the tinctures 
in the heraldic portions of the decoration. Indeed, 
colour-tinting of plaster relief opens out a wide 
vista of possibilities altogether beyond the range 
of the present subject. 

As to the question of motifs, it is one that is 
best left to be decided on its own merits in each 
individual instance. Local flowers, birds and 


insects; folklore and proverbs; the owner’s 


favourite motto—posy, as it used to be called—his 
crest or family badge ; some device founded on a 
canting allusion to his name or origin; all and 
any of these afford appropriate subjects and 
occasions for the introduction of ornamental 
lettering ; floral and animal forms, or others, again, 
borrowed from fable-land or heraldry. 

With regard to the accompanying reproductions 
of Mr. Bankart’s plaster work, it so happens that 
with one exception—an interesting frieze for a 
dining-room in a house in Yorkshire, in which 
is depicted a hunt, with riders, hounds and quarry 

-all the subjects dealt with by the artist are taken 
from the vegetable world. But notwithstanding 
this limitation, a great wealth of variety is observ- 
able. If among these it be not invidious to 
particularise, perhaps I may venture to draw 
attention to the vine borders from a room at 
Coupar Angus, Perthshire (p. 147), which strike me 
as especially beautiful and delicate renderings of a 
well worn but never exhausted theme. If not in 
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PORTION OF CEILING OF BILLIARD-ROOM AT BOWDEN GREEN, PANGBOURNE 
DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY G. P. 


this instance, in others, as I know, Mr. Bankart 
has worked for and in concert with the eminent 
Edinburgh architect, Mr. Lorimer, a circumstance 
which is alone sufficient to give a cachet of 
distinction to his productions. 

Mr. Bankart wishes it to be understood that all 
the decoration here illustrated consists of cast- 
plaster work, executed, that is, in advance and 
subsequently fixed in position; and not to be 
confounded with modelled relief carried out on 
the spot, a method which, 
in the nature of things, 
has a peculiar charm and 
freedom of its and 
deserves to be more widely 
used than it has hitherto 
been. On the other hand, 
again, the process, gener- 
ally prevalent, of undercut 
modelled work in plaster 
of Paris, cast in gelatine 
moulds, comes under a 
totally different head. And 
however degraded it may 
have become in ordinary 
practice, it is nevertheless 
capable of serving purposes 
of a very superior artistic 
standard to those of here- 
tofore. The fact of a pro- 
cess having been never so 


own, 





grossly misused in the past 
does not warrant the artist 
in condemning it, if he 
knows that it affords legiti- 
mate scope for the produc- 
tion of what is at once 
useful and beautiful. It 
would be difficult to name 
any art which can boast an 
unblemished record and 
has not, at some time or 
other, been perverted to 
ignoble courses. 

The above considerations 
bid me not to conclude 
without one word of caution 
with regard to the process 
of which the present article 
treats. The material of 
plaster is so facile and 
adaptable that it is not 
without its perils. In ad- 
dition to keeping the relief 
ornament low, it is most desirable also that the 
rectangular framing bands that carry the orna 
ment should be shallow; otherwise, if allowed to 
become prominent features, they are liable to be 
misapplied in a manner strongly to be deprecated, 
I mean for the purpose of covering, or, not to put 
too fine a point on it, concealing iron girders. 
From the point of view of soundness and honesty 
of construction, such a fraud is quite indefensible, 
however innocent and unaggressive the appearance 
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The Society of Twenty-Five English Painters 


fort. In this, the second exhibition in London, 
the unique character of the society is more than 
ever in evidence. We are conscious that it repre- 
sents the drawing together of a few artists whose 
aims, though widely dissimilar, have this one 
quality in common: namely, a regard for certain 
refinement of the laws of picture-making which 
modern art has for the most part been all too 
ready to despise. It is perhaps easier for the 
visitor to the exhibition, than for the members 
themselves, to see this affinity underneath the 
diversity of their aims. But certain it is that the 
atmosphere of the exhibition is one of artistic 
scholarship, and something more than direct tran- 
scription from nature on the one hand, or empty 
decorative formula on the other, is recognised in 
their artistic intentions. Aiming at a decorative- 
ness, which includes reality, they remember that 
the charm of harmonious composition is a virtue 
which supplements and is not at war with truth of 
values and harmonious colour. Rightly under- 
stood as it is by these artists, these laws of 
CEILING OF VESTIBULE AT GRIMSTON COURT, YORK pictorial composition, nowadays more than partly 

DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY G. P. BANKART forgotten, serve but to help and enhance the value 
of well-adjusted tones, showing these truths to 





of it may be. Nay, herein, in my opinion, 
consists really its most insidious danger, 
that it is so plausible to look at as to 
deceive even the practised eye. But no 
good thing can come of the practice of 
any art, unless it be entirely free from all 
taint, nay, even all suspicion, of insincerity 
and untruth. AYMER VALLANCE. 


HE SECOND EXHIBI- 

TION OF THE SOCIETY 

OF TWENTY-FIVE ENG- 
LISH PAINTERS. 


THE Society of Twenty-Five English 
Painters came into existence a year ago. 
The formation of the society was remark- 
ably unostentatious. No loud claims 
were made upon the artistic public to 
attend the birth of a new movement, and 
little advertisement made of future inten- 
tions. The first exhibition of the society, 
however, proved to have a character 
entirely its own, and such a one as at 
once insured it the support of a large 
section of the artistic public. It has 
since held successful exhibitions in 
Berlin, Diisseldorf, Cologne and Frank- ‘*RED RIDING HOOD” BY W. LLEWELLYN 
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‘*THE FIRST BOATS IN, CONCARNEAU ” 


such advantage as a jewel .derives from a good 
setting. 

All the members are painters of acknowledged 
repute, and this exhibition fairly represents the 
qualities upon which each separate reputation has 
been made. Exhibiting here to the greatest advan- 
tage the strength of the ex 
hibition proves itself in the 
fact, that individually this 
year the members seem at 
their best in their distinc- 
fields. The Cottage 
Mead represents Mr. Ber 
tram Priestman’s art to the 
full. In it he 
sunny landscape effect and 


tive 


treats a 


cattle with that regard for 
its idyllic possibilities which 
is part of the character of 
his work. Some smaller 
paintings reveal his mastery 
in entirely naturalistic ef- 
fects, and his quick appre- 
hension of the beauty that 
awaits the true artist in the 
simplest scene. In 4 Misty 
Day—North Wales, he re- 
veals the inner secret of 
colour which, 
woven, make an effect of 
black and grey. Mr. Sydney 


mystically 


** NORMAN ARCHES” 


BY TERRICK WILLIAMS 


Lee has a very decorative 
way of treating his subjects, 
an almost, we think, sub 
conscious sense of the de- 
corativeness which seems 
to lie in most things, if we 
could so view them. He 
has a method of handling 
his paint which is variable 
and spontaneous and sug- 
gested to him by the 
texture of the object to be 
represented. He spares no 
pains to achieve in his 
canvases a 
interest of 


variety and 
texture which 
form a happy accompani 
decorative 

In con- 
trast to this curiosity as to 
the actual surfaces of near 


ment to his 
sense of colour. 


objects is the evanescent 
but refined art of Mr. 
Grosvenor Thomas, about whose methods there 
is something wistful and delicate, which partly 
constitutes the charm of his art. His colour is 
controlled always by his sensitiveness to atmo 
spheric effect. In every landscape there is the 
essentials of its sentiment, just as there are essen 
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**KU-LOW: OLD ENTRANCE GATE TO NANKING” 
tials of its colour and form. And, of course, what 
in colour and form is essential to one artist in his 
view of the scene is not so to another. This is 
true also with regard to the sentiment of the 
scene, and no true artist is ashamed of sentiment 
in connection with landscape. If the Society of 
Twenty-Five does nothing else but encourage a 
return to the fact that an 
artist must be as emotional 
as other men, that he 
cannot divorce the beauty 
which his eyes receive from 
the founts of nature and 
life, from which all beauty 
and emotion spring, it will 
have done a great deal. 
Repudiation of emotion on 
the part of artists has been 
in vogue somewhat of late. 
That sentiment which Mr. 
Withers derives from a 
landscape has received the 
homage of the older Eng- 
lish landscape school— 
and others too, such as 
Corot and Diaz. Mr. 
Withers does not try to be 
unconscious of the past 
history of landscape paint- 
ing, but rather would: walk 
a step with older masters, 
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‘61 CHATEAU DE LARROQUE-DES-ARCS’ 


that he may learn from them 
of what beauty art can accept 
from the beauty which nature 
has to lavish. The art of 
Mrs. Dods - Withers is not 
altogether dissimilar, but she 
seeks a more purely decorative 
aspect of nature; she suggests 
how much certain natural 
scenes have in common with 
the fascinating traditions of 
literature and art. Mention 
of Mrs. Dods-Withers brings 
us to another member's work 
—Miss Halford’s. Here we 
have a sense of the exquisite- 
ness of things and a wayward 
fancy—a beauty of period and 
costume, with the background 
which Watteau discovered for 
fine dresses on sunny days. 
It is a delicate roseleaf art, 
more actual than Mr. Conder’s, 
more simple in its aims, and less tremendous in 
imagination, but owing a distinct debt to that 
master. 

Imaginative art finds in Mr. Cecil Rea’s can- 
vases excellent representation. A beautiful sense 
of composition is in his work, coupled with refine- 
ment in the scholarship of painting. His art in 
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‘*SPRING IN AYRSHIRE’ 


**THE WATER NYMPHS’ 


BY 


The Society of Twenty-Five English Painters 





GEORGE HOUSTON 





this exhibition resolves itself 
into a sensitive analysis of 
the effect of sunlight in 
paintings of the nude (the 
one reproduced was not 
quite finished when it was 
photographed). There are 
in his paintings many very 
beautiful passages explain- 
ing the delicate interchange 
of colour in reflected lights 
and in the difficult shadows 
of the flesh. In the classical 
subjects he chooses, his 
nymphs have really an as- 
sociation with the legendary 
beauty which our memory 
prepares us for. 

In the art of Mr. Melton 
Fisher we have something 





BYiCECIL REA 
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more responsive to everyday life, a vivacious 
and happy art, a technique always brilliant and 
often sensitive. A master of pastel, Mr. Fisher 
handles his paint with something of the same light 
suggestiveness that that art requires. 

Mr. Llewellyn exhibits a well-painted head of a 
child entitled Red Riding Hood, and some land- 
scapes. We would especially wish to refer to two 
of these, Zhe Millstream and Moonlight: Montreuil; 
the latter, a singular achievement of gentle colour. 

We find our space narrowing and the work of 
Mr. Hornel, Mr. Oliver Hall, and Mr. Hughes- 
Stanton not written about. These are three of 
the quite strongest contributors to the exhibition. 
Neither have we made mention of the fine restraint 
of Mr. J. R. K. Duff’s work, and his quiet reverence 
for the scenes of the countryside, 
nor of the work of Mr. G. Houston, 
Mr. Livens, and Mr. Montague 
Smyth, artists whose work adds 
greatly to the exhibition. 

The recent election of Mr. R. 
Anning Bell and Mr. Waker Russell 
to the society is proof that the 
Twenty-Five artists are determined 
to number within their ranks two 
painters whose art is of undisputed 
distinction, and who, though their 
achievements are quite dissimilar, 
have proceeded upon the lines ot 
picture painting which we have in- 
dicated as characteristic in the 
main of the work exhibited by the 
society. 


STUDIO-TALK 
(From our Own Correspondents ) 


ONDON.~—-Of considerable 
interest as an artistic event 
is the exhibition to be 
held by Thirty Portrait 

Painters at the Royal Institute 
Galleries next January and February. 
Amongst them are to be no famous 
names, but most of the younger 
painters of promising talent will be 
At present there is only 
one exhibition a year devoted to 
portraiture. That there is room for 
another supplementary one there 
no doubt. The space 
required for the hanging of work 
by artists of repute leaves little room 
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included. 


can be 





PORTRAIT OF STEFI GEYER 


in any exhibition to less-known painters, many of 
whom are only awaiting a fair chance to enable 
them to establish their own reputations. 


We reproduce some portraits by Mr. Nico Jung- 
mann, whose art has long been familiar to the 
public, and especially to readers of THE Stupio, 
but whose work as given here is quite a new 
departure on the artist’s part. Few painters have 
a more resourceful technique than Mr. Jungmann, 
and few have been more adventurously original. 
The drawings we reproduce show that in this 
respect his art stands where it was; it is evident 
that he is still anxious to avoid the beaten track in 
his methods in any medium. This aloofness from 
ordinary aims is the very nature of his art; it pre- 


BY NICO JUNGMANN 
( By fermission of J. A. Scrimgeour, Esq.) 
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scapes. We would especially wish to refer to tw 
of these, The Mil/stream and Moonlight: Montreuil; 
the latter, a singular achievement of gentle colour. 
We find our space narrowing and the work of 
Mr. Hornel, Mr. Oliver Hall, and Mr. Hughes 
Stanton not written about. These are three 
the quite strongest contributors to the ubition 
Neither have we made mention of the fine restraint 
of Mr. J. R. K. Duff’s work, and his qui rence 
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PORTRAIT OF MRS. J. MALTWOOD. by NICO JUNGMANN 

















PORTRAIT OF MRS. A. ROPES BY NICO JUNGMANN 


supposes an original outlook upon life which finds 
reflection in his work. The reflection is sometimes 
of a highly beautiful order in point of view of 
colour and suggestiveness of design. Devoted to 
the purposes of portraiture, the salient features by 
which we know his work remain, and there is 
much insight into the character of his sitters. The 
decorative value of everything Mr. Jungmann does 
forms a valuable setting for anything so interesting, 
and often so much a matter of sentiment, as a 
portrait. 


A small but interesting exhibition was held by 
the Black Frame Sketch Club in October. Amongst 
the best things exhibited were some landscape 
sketches by Mr. F. G. Heath, painted with a 
frankly sguare-brush touch, with all its necessary 
limitations. In these pictures there was contained 
a very clever rendering of sunlight and outdoor 
effect: such a painting as Zhe Mil/ was a thing of 
considerable achievement. A painting on some- 
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what similar lines, as regards methods 
with the brush, Zhe Windmill, by 
Mr. Paul Paul, was as good a piece 
of landscape work as anything in 
the exhibition. Mr. Borough John- 
son exhibited a panel, decorative 
in intention and full of colour, also 
some of his brilliant studies in 
pencil. Zhe Black Kimono, by Mr. 
P, W. Gibbs, and other figure paint- 
ings by that artist were very success 
ful. A painting of scholarship and 
charm was Mr. B. Haughton’s 4 
Dutch Pastoral. Messrs. J. Hodg- 
son Lobley, J. Wallace, S. E. Scott, 
and J. Bowyer may be mentioned 
among others who made notable 
contributions to the strength of the 
exhibition. 


The water colours by Dutch artist; 
which we reproduce on the next 
three pages, were selected as exam- 
ples of the art as practised in Hol- 
land to-day, at a recent exhibition 
held under the auspices of the Fine 
Art Society. The landscape work 
of Mr. Charles Gruppe will recur to 
the mind of our readers. Mr. Gruppe 
is an American who has found the 
inspiration of his art in flat country. 
The illustrations which we print 


BRONZE BUST: AN OLD DUTCH PEASANT WOMAN, 


BY CHARLES VAN WYK 
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‘** BIRCHES ” 


give adequate indication of the lines along which 
individually the painters represented have de- 
veloped. Trouble has been taken to select the 
work of those artists whose work endowed the 
exhibition with its distinctive character. A group 
of bronzes by Mr. Charles van Wyk also formed 
part of the exhibition, and of these we reproduce 
three examples. 





An exhibition of oil paintings and sketches, by 
Messrs. J. Coutts Michie, 
J. L. Pickering, W. Llewel- 
lyn, Tom Robertson, and 
A. L. Baldry was held at the 
Ryder Gallery in October. 
Mr. Coutts Michie’s land- 
scapes, with their economy 
and simplicity of handling, 
were restful and distin- 
guished. The water-colours 
of Mr. Pickering were 
entirely successful in their 
intentions. Although Mr. 
Llewellyn’s time is so suc- 
cessfully absorbed in por- 
traiture, as a landscape 
painter he is always very 
interesting. Mr. Robert- 
son’s vitality and resource 
in painting were very effec- 
tively in evidence; while 
the paintings by Mr. Bal- 
dry showed the critic as 
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BY BERNARD SCHREGEL 


** CLEARING UP THE WOOD” 


artist in a different phase 
to his recent exhibition. 
His note in purple and 
green was a charming re- 
velation of colour. 





At the Baillie Gallery 
last month Mr. H. Ray- 
mond Thompson exhibited 
some paintings, many of 
them decorative in aim, 
characterised by able com- 
position and a developing 
sense of colour. The water- 
colours of West Sussex at 
the same gallery by Mr. 
H. L. Dell were fresh and 
interesting. A room de- 
voted to Mr. W. Westley 
Manning’s paintingsshowed 
that painter at his best : 
some paintings made at Walberswick being espe- 
cially noticeable for their skill. 





It is always agreeable to be able to criticise 
favourably the work of students, and in the 
exhibition of the London School of Art, recently 
held at the Stratford Studios, Kensington, there 
was much work of considerable promise which 
could be legitimately praised. The school has. 
only been opened twelve months, but it has already 
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made for itself a 
position amongst 
the leading insti- 
tutions of its kind 
in London. This 
is not surprising, 
seeing that its 
teaching staff in- 
cludes two such 
distinguished and 
individual artists 
as Mr. John M. 
Swan, R.A., and 
Mr. Frank Brang- 
wyn, A.R.A., who 
are assisted by Mr. 
A. S. Covey. The 
policy of the 
school is a sound 
one. The student 
is encouraged to 
develop his indivi- 
dual talent, to give 






























OIL SKETCH BY JANET PROCTER 


The Holman Hunt ex- 
hibition at the Leicester 
Gallery has been a scurce 
of interest to a wide public. 


Art has seen many changes 
BRONZE STATUETTE: MOTHER AND 


none ow canian Gast Wet in England since the advent 


of pre-Raphaelitism, but the 
work of this artist has re 
mained unchanged. At 
one period his work has ad- 


expression to his artistic thought, 
unfettered by any of the formulz 
associated with the usual methods 
of teaching. He is allowed to 
approach his work from his own 
standpoint, with the result that 
in the composition studies dis- 
played at the exhibition were a 
number of works which, though 
similar in mo#r/, possessed each its 
personal note. Three of these by 
the Misses Janet Procter, Mabel 
Layng and Helen Wilson, are 
illustrated here, the subject of 
each being Shepherds in Arcadia. 
Amongst the etchings, those by 
Mr.C. A. Hunt, Mr. R. Knott, and 
Miss Helen Wilson showed con- 
siderable freedom and strength, 
Mr. Hunt's Doorway, Venice 
(page 166), being admirable, 
both in quality and execution. 


vanced to greater strength, 
at times it has declined, but 
always the same point of 
view is resolutely ma‘n- 
tained, despite every fashion 
of artistic opinion, The 
opportunity which Messrs. 
Brown & Phillips have 
afforded the artistic world 
of studying as a whole the 
work of this long and 
fruitful life, is one for which 
everyone is grateful. The 
faults which accompany 
Mr. Holman Hunt’s great 
genius have often been 
pointed out; a regard for 
detail at the expense of 
harmony and the absence 


BRONZE STATUETTE: WOMAN WITH FAGGOT 
BY CHARLES VAN wyk Of any sense of atmosphere, 
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merging the beauty of one 
thing with another, these 
are faults which are em- 
phasised in many of his 
works by the unpleasant 
form of surface finish which 
he desires. Tous Zhe Two 
Gentlemen of Verona and 
The Hireling Shepherd 
stand altogether above the 
rest of his work in their 
more beautiful qualities of 
paint and in the freshness 
of handling, which in these 
pictures give the desired 
naturalness to the careful 
rendering of the phenomena 
of nature. It is odd that 
a painter so concerned with 
realistic fidelity to nature 
should lose in his process 
of painting the charm of 
naturalness. No wind has ever played with those 
flowers in the picture of May Morning on Magdalen 
Tower. The sympathetic painting, the harmony of 
colour, the graciously expressed religious motive of 
the first picture of Zhe Triumbh of the Innocents, 
disappear in the conventions of the larger and final 
picture of the subject. They are conventions, it is 
true, which are the painter’s own, but nevertheless 
they often seem detrimental to the expression of 
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‘* HAMMERSMITH” (ETCHING) 





BY RALPH KNOTT 


the most beautiful and austere qualities of his 
lofty imagination. 





The Dudley Gallery Art Society’s exhibition is 
always varied in character on account of its catho- 
licity of aim. The high level of work reached 
in the Society’s shows by such artists as Messrs. 
C. Haité, L. Burleigh Bruhl, W. S. Stacey, L. Z. 
Pocock, Mrs. Bristowe, and some others is, how- 
ever, not quite successfully 
supported throughout the 
exhibition. 





Some admirable pastel 
studies of Egypt, by Mr. 
Frank Dean, were recently 
exhibited at the Fine Art 
Society’s Galleries. Unlike 
most exhibitions of Eastern 
scenes, the work displayed 
a quiet and dignified re- 
straint, which was as agree- 
able as it was convincing. 
Mr. Dean is a versatile 
artist, and is particularly 
happy in rendering typical 
English scenery. But he 
has painted much in both 
Upper and Lower Egypt, 
and with considerable suc- 
cess. Amongst the many 
delightful studies we speci- 
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ally noticed Zar/y Morning tn the Fayiim, in which 
the colour scheme is effective and harmonious, 
and The Bazaar, Upper Egypt, full of sunshine 
and atmosphere. 


At Messrs. Dickinson’s Galleries Mr. Allen 
Shuffrey recently held an exhibition of water- 
colours. The subjects treated by the artist con- 
sisted mainly of Oxford Cathedral and colleges and 
English landscapes. Among these several, such 
as Bell Tower, New College; Clanfield; Armeliffe, 
Yorks ; and Stanton Harcourt and Pope’s Tower, 
more particularly attracted our notice. 


U BLIN.—At the recent exhibition 
organised by the Art Committee of 
the Gaelic League, much that was 
most representative of contemporary 

effort was brought together—especially in the 
section devoted to the decorative arts. Quite 
excellent wood-carving, metalwork and furniture 


were shown ; and there was a delightful group of 





ETCHING BY HELEN WILSON 


the Dun Emer industries—embroideries by 
Miss Lily Yeats, hand-printing by Miss 
E. C. Yeats, enamels by Miss MacCarthy, 
bookbinding by Miss Fitzpatrick, and hand- 
woven rugs, carpets, and tapestries by Miss 
Evelyn Gleeson. Amongst the most in- 
teresting exhibits in this section were the 
church windows from Miss Purser’s stained- 
glass works—an industry which represents 
perhaps the most important achievement of 
recent years in Irish decorative art. Mr. 
Child and his staff of young artists, following 
in the footsteps of Mr. Whall and Mr. 
Selwyn Image, aim at carrying on the 
traditions of the best period of stained- 
glass manufacture. The beautiful windows 
from the “Tower of Glass,” which may now 
be seen at Emly, Loughrea, and many 
other Irish churches, are a sufficient justifi- 
cation of their work. 





At the annual Art Industries Exhibition 
in connection with the Horse Show, for 
which a fine new hall has been specially 
built by the Royal Dublin Society, there 
was an even larger display of Irish Arts and 
Crafts: the exhibit of lace being especially 
ETCHING BY RALPH KNOTT remarkable for its variety and beauty. A 
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OIL SKETCH (See London Studio-Talk) UELEN WILSON 
very great improvement has taken place in the 
designs for Irish lace since Mr. Alan Cole began 
his tours of inspection in the lace-making districts. 
Specially trained teachers are now at work in all 
the lace schools, and the natural aptitude of the 
lace workers has been heightened and developed. 
From the remotest corners 
of the congested districts 
come the most perfect ex- 
amples of modern lace- 
making, wrought by the 
deft fingers of peasant girls, 
whose inherited tradition 
has been supplemented by 
intelligent instruction. The 
examples shown by the 
Beneda Abbey nuns, 
County Sligo, were amongst 
the finest pieces produced 
in Ireland during recent 
years. 





The work of the younger 
Irish painters who have 
been coming to the front 
during the past few years 
was much in evidence both 
at the Gaelic League Art 
Exhibition and at the loan 
exhibition of Irish pictures 
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** 4 DOORWAY IN VENICE” (ETCHING) 
(See London Studio-Ta/k ) 


held at Limerick. The painters represented 
included Mr. Dermod O’Brien, Mr. Fagan, Mr. 
O'Sullivan, Mr. Morrow, Mr. George Russell, 
and Mr. Brougham Leech. Mr. Leech is a 
young Irish painter of whom we expect much in 
the future. Already he has given us several 
beautiful things—his Violin Lesson and a sea- 
shore in delicate tones of grey remain in one’s 
mind as very personal and sincere expressions 
of the chose vue. Mr. Leech has just returned 
from Brittany, where he has been working for 
the past couple of years, and will in future 
make his home in his native city of Dublin. 
The Limerick exhibition was also noteworthy for 
the fine collection of the late Walter Osborne’s 
works that were on view there. One of the 
best of these was his spirited portrait of Sir 
Walter Armstrong—full of character, brilliantly 
painted—a wholly admirable piece of work. 





Mr. Jack Yeats, who has just held an exhibi- 
tion of his work in Dublin, remains faithful to 
the west of Ireland peasant types, which he has 
studied so closely and so sympathetically. He 

is an illustrator rather than a creator, but an 
illustrator of rare imaginative gift. His touch is 
stronger and surer, and his work, as seen at 
this exhibition, showed a distinct advance on his 
earlier work. 





BY CHARLES A. HUNT 








’: PANEL 
IN ENAMEL ON COPPER 


‘© 4 KINGFISHER’ 


IVERPOOL.— Decorative art has 
only a minor share of the space 
at the Autumn Exhibition of the 
Walker Art Gallery, yet it cer- 

tainly makes a pleasant break in the 
monotony of the general display of pictures, 
and a few of the objects may therefore 
be here particularised. Zhe House at 
Bethany, by Miss May L. Greville Cooksey 
(page 170), presumably an ecclesiastical 
decoration, is an excellent example of that 
ertist’s design and rich colouring. Mr. 
Byam Shaw’s decorative composition, 
Hope, is a finely-executed work modelled 
in gesso and enriched with painting, leaf- 
gold, mother-o’-pearl, cut stones, coral, and 
pearls. Dawn is a small-low relief plaster 
panel (page 170), modelled with delicacyand 
refinement by Miss O. B. E. Rawlins. 





Alfred Priest exhibits a dainty little 
panel, enamel on copper, entitled 4 Aing- 
Jjisher. The plumage, in red, green and 
black, and the green foliage are all skil- 
fully treated—broken colours on a flat pale- 





BY ALFRED PRIEST 
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blue ground. A vrepoussé copper presentation 
salver, by H. Bloomfield Bare, was designed for 
the purpose of commemorating the year of office 
of ex-Lord Mayor John Lea, Esq., J.P., the motto 
and crest of the city coat-of-arms being worked 
into the design. By the same craftsman is a 
repoussé copper coffee tray, introducing the quota 
tion, “While times enduren of tranquillity, Usen 
we freely our felicity.” Miss Alicia Kay sends a 
brass casket for holding cigars, of which the repoussé 
lid is inset with mother-o’-pearl, and Harry Handley 
a bronzed-copper wrought and riveted casket, with 
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PAINTED PANEL IN GESSO WITH MOTHER-O'-PEARL 
BY BYAM SHAW 
( By permission oy Messrs. Dowdeswells ) 


¢ ‘‘ HOPE”: 
INLAY 
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SILVER BOWL WITH ENAMEL DECORATION 





REPOUSSE COPPER PRESENTATION SALVER 


BY H. BLOOMFIELD BARE 


Limoges enamel enrichments, the clasp and hinges 
having pierced designs. 


A simple, graceful form is Mrs. Ernestine Mills’ 
copper fot-pourri bowl, decorated by enamelled 
insets of conventional floral design. A good 
texture is obtained on the hammered surfaces of 
her bronzed-copper casket, which sets off the 
Florentine mosaic inserted in the top of the casket. 
A copper silver-plated cross by Miss Sara Guthrie 
is enriched by a rose design up the stem, with the 
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BY MRS. ERNESTINE MILLS 


monogram “I.H.S.” worked 
in the centre, and an in- 
scription around the face 
of the steps at the base. 
A pretty little silver and 
enamel cigarette box 
comes from Miss Kate W. 
Thomson. 





An example of good 
craftsmanship is Herbert 
Maryon’s silver chalice and 
paten with repoussé vine 
design — Mrs. Ernestine 
Mills’ silver bowl with 
enamel decoration is here 
reproduced. Wealso repro- 
duce (page 170)a silver bowl 
with cover, by J. A. Hodel: 
the stem has a group of 
hulls and sails, the handles 
are intertwining dolphins, 
and the cover a conventional boat and bulging 
sail. Miss E. M. Rope and Miss E. Woodward 





COPPER POT-POURRI BOWL WITH ENAMEL DECORATION 
BY MRS. ERNESTINE MILLS 
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BERDEEN.—A wide circle of 
artists and art-lovers will hear 
with regret of the death of 
M. Rodolphe Christen, which 

took place at his residence, St. Imier, 
Bridge of Gairn, Ballater, Aberdeen- 
shire, on September 7th. M. Christen, 
who was forty-seven years of age, began 
his artistic career as an engraver when 
only fourteen. Twenty years ago he 
came to this country, and became well- 
known as a teacher and lecturer on Art 
in various large towns. 


RIGHTON.—The Sixth An- 
nual Exhibition of the Sussex 
Branch of the Royal Amateur 
Art Society, which opens here 





CABINET IN SILVER AND BRONZE BY MISSES E. M. ROPE 
AND E. WOODWARD 


exhibit a casket of silver with bronze panels to 
sides and bronze figures surmounting the lid; the 
bronzes and antique colour of the silver are well in 
harmony. 


A show of excellent jewellery is contributed, 
mostly by ladies, who give evidence of tasteful 
and original design and skilful execution, especially 
in enamels. The examples are too numerous to 
describe in detail; we can merely mention the 
more notable executants— Miss Maude Schwabe, 
Miss Lilian Black, Miss Beatrice Krell, Miss Meta 
Napier Brown, Miss Sara Guthrie, Miss E. M. 
Hendy, Miss Lily Day, Mrs. Agnes Thompson 
Hill, Miss S. Firth, Joseph A. Hodel, Mr. and Mrs. 
G. E. H. Rawlins and Miss Lilian Englebach. 

H. B. B. 





LID OF SILVER BOWL BY MRS. ERNESTINE MILLS 


shortly, will consist mainly 
of professional work, at all 
events in the Handicraft 
and Applied Art Section, 
which will be the strongest 
feature of the show. Book- 
bindings are being sent by 
Mr. Douglas Cockerell, 
Miss P. Cockerell, Messrs. 
Sangorski & Sutcliffe, Mr. 
A. de Sauty. In jewellery 
there will be exhibits by 
Miss F. Newton, Sir S. 
Gatty, Mr. and Mrs. Had- 
away, and Mr. Cyril Daven- 
port. Mr. Graily Hewitt, 





BRONZED COPPER CASKET BY HARRY HANDLEY 
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ESWICK.—The Church Con- 
gress banner, reproduced op- 
posite, was designed by Mrs. 
H. D. Rawnsley, and worked 

by various ladies of the diocese and Miss 
Mitchell, of Chester. It represents St. 
Kentigern, in the prime of life, standing 
beneath an arch, above which are dis- 
played the arms 
of Barrow - in - 
Furness, and on 
his left the arms 
of the see. The 
bishop is clad in 
robes of the sixth 
century, and 
bears on his head 
a mitre of the 
same date with 
jewelled fillet. 
He wears the 
rough fisherman’s 
cape or hood he 
is said to have 
worn, and on his 
left shoulder 
Mr. P. H. Mortimer and others, are sending perches the bird that tra- 
illuminations; and there will be interesting ex- dition associates with him 
hibits of lace, embroidery and other branches. -—the robin. In his right 
The Black and White section will comprise a hand he carries the rude 
representative collection of English and Ameri- little pastoral staff which 
can book-plates and book-illustrations by leading he is said to have cut from 
artists. the forest, and in his left 
hand the 
Psalter which 
was his con- 
stant com- 
panion. At 
his feet is a 
shield on 
which are 





SILVER BOWL (Liverpool Studio- Talk ) BY JOSEPH A. HODEL 





displayed the PLASTER PANEL 

entities of MODELLED BY MISS 
; 0. B. E. RAWLINS 

the miracles (Liverpool) 


or acts of 
power traditionally associated with 
the saint; and as a background to 
the figure are seen sprays of the 
wild rose, which has always been 
looked upon as an heraldic emblem 
of the see and city of Carlisle. 
Under the pavement on which the 
‘““THE HOUSE AT BETHANY” BY MAY I. G. COOKSEY figure stands are the words, in gold, 
( Lives pool Studio- Talk) “S. Kentigern, a.p. 553.” The 
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Silesia, his native province, and by dint of 
perseverance and winning prizes was enabled 
to migrate to Berlin for a prolonged course of 
study, following it up by working on various 
monuments in the studios of Berlin sculptors. 
After an interval as instructor in sculpture at 
the Kunstgewerbeschule at Charlottenburg, he 
started a studio of his own, where he has executed 
a variety of work of an architectural character for 
public buildings in Berlin and elsewhere. Among 
his achievements of a creative character are a large 
bust of the present Emperor, a statuette of Richard 
Wagner, a bronze bust of a girl, medallion portraits 
of Wagner and Pope Leo XIII., and numerous 
pieces of statuary for churches. 2 


At the Berlin Art Exhibition this year foreign 
artists were invited to exhibit, whereas last year 
they were not, owing to a feeling that prevailed 
among certain sections of German artists that 
native art might suffer by the admission of 











CHURCH DESIGNED BY MRS. H. D. RAWNSLEY 
CONGRESS EXECUTED BY MISS MITCHELL AND 
BANNER OTHER LADIES 


whole is surrounded by a border of black and 
white, with an interlacing pattern in gold upon 
it of Celtic character. The back is of cream- 
white damask, bearing the words ‘“ Church 
Congress.” The figure of St. Kentigern was 
drawn by Miss Catherine Spooner, grand- 
daughter of the late Bishop Goodwin. The 
banner was mounted by the Misses Pickering, 
of Carlisle, and is now, we understand, deposited 
in St. George’s, the parish church of Barrow-in- 
Furness, under the care of the archdeacon. 
H. D. R. 


ERLIN.—The monument called Zhe 

Last Refuge, here illustrated, is the 

work of Joseph Breitkopf-Cosel, one 

of the rising generation of Berlin 

sculptors, and was exhibited at the recent 
Berliner Kunstausstellung. Breitkopf started 
as apprentice to a stonecarver at Gleiwitz, in ‘THE LAST REFUGE” BY J. BREITKOPF-COSEI 
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foreigners. The managers are to be 
congratulated on the broader view they 
have taken this time. In default of 
space to notice the exhibition in detail 
we must confine ourselves to two or 
three of the more prominent works 
shown. 

Hoffmann-Fallersleben’s Corner of a 
Mountain Churchyard shows this artist’s 
appreciation of sentiment and tender 
feeling for the beauty of nature. His 
work, however simple the motive, is 
always marked by much poetic feeling. 
One of the finest exhibits in the whole 
show was, without doubt, Otto Marcus’s 
Miss Allen(page 17 4),aremarkable artistic 
achievement. In a light-coloured dress 
the figure moves before a curtain of pale 
blue velvet, a yellow light being thrown 
from below in a masterly way. This 
young artist has mastered the intricacies 
of his art with a determination which 
promises well for the future. 





In portraiture Count Harrach sent a 
fine delineation of Countess Hochberg, 
characterised by consummate drawing. 
The Viennese painter Joanowitch’s admirable por- 
trait of a young lady in a walking costume was 
one of the best works of the kind in the exhibi- 
tion, showing thorough understanding of what is 
required in a portrait. The sculpture on the 





‘“THE FINKENWAERDER FISHING BOATS” 
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**CORNER OF A MOUNTAIN CHURCHYARD” 


BY F. HOFFMANN- 
FALLERSLEBEN 


whole was not particularly interesting, but there 
were at least a few gems. Tuaillon sent a large 
model of the Emperor Frederick Memorial in 
Bremen, which is one of the few new monuments 
that can lay claim to great artistic beauty. 
The Berlin Secession 
Exhibition this year showed 
improvement upon previous 
years. The latest triumph 
of the leader of the German 
impressionists showed Lie- 
bermann’s marvellous apti- 
tude for dealing with masses 
of people. This finely con- 
ceived and executed work, 
which we reproduce, is a 
grand artistic effort, pro- 
ceeding from a fertile and 
artistic mind. Liebermann 
also shows several portraits 
in which he displays his 
gift for seizing the individual 
characteristics of his sitters. 
It is interesting to note 


BY ULRICH HiUBNER that many of the rising 
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generation of Berlin painters have given up imi- 
tating the great French impressionists and have 
struck out on lines of their own. It is too soon 
to speak of success in their new departure, 
which at present has not got beyond the experi- 
mental stage, but their work is full of promise, 
and may hereafter lead to achievements of the 
first order. 

In his work called Finkenwaerder Fishing Boats, 
here illustrated, Ulrich Hiibner shows considerable 
advancement. on his former efforts, the play of 
the light on the rippling water being admirably 
depicted. This work makes a worthy companion 
to the same artist’s Spring in Florence, which is 
remarkable for the few colours employed. If 
Max Slevogt has not been particularly successful 
on this occasion with his pin air portrait of 
a lady, his representation of General S- — is 
doubtless the finest work he has ever produced, 
and one showing unusual power and vigour and a 
masterly handling of the difficult technical problem 
presented by the white uniform with bright red 
A. H. 





facings. 


AMBURG.—A plastic achievement of 
and originality has been 

recently unveiled on the Elbhéhe, 

overlooking the harbour of Hamburg 
—the colossal statue of Bismarck by Hugo Lederer. 
The monument is carved in grey granite, and its 
gigantic proportions frown down from their height 
like a thundercloud. Beyond question this is a 
work of uncommon genius and noble conception. 
As could be seen years ago from the young sculptor’s 
plaster model, his was a work of originality, selected 
for execution by the prize jury from a host of more 
or less conventional models. Next to the old 
Emperor William, no man has perhaps had to 
suffer more from the commonplace in the way of 
statues and memorial towers erected by his country- 
men than the first Chancellor of the German 
Empire. We have no end of Bismarcks, but they 
are mostly studies of high boots, helmets, and 
buttons. Lederer has given his work a general, 
typical character ; it is the idea of Bismarck he 
strives to impersonate—the man and his work, his 
care, his sorrow, his devotion to his country. 

W. S. 


strength 





BLESSING THE FOREIGN PILGRIMS” 


**POPE LEO XIII. 


BY MAX LIEBERMANN 
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‘*MISS ALLEN, THE CLASSICAL DANCER” 
( By courtesy of the ‘* lllustrirte Zeitung,” Leipzig ) 


ARIS.—M. Jeanés is a highly-gifted painter 
who has just been in evidence at two 
successive exhibitions, one at the Mayor- 
elle Galleries (formerly known as the 

Bing Galleries), the other at the Salon d’Automne, 
where he figures with a large selection of powerful 
water-colours. Jeanés is an artist full of vigour 
and a complete master of methods; and if we have 
not hitherto found occasion to notice his work, it is 
because he prefers to live far away from the exhibi- 
tions and salons of Paris. 


Jeanés is a native of Lorraine. Born at Nancy 
and enjoying the friendship of all the notable men 
who contribute to the artistic renown of this city, 
such as Prouvé, Majorelle, Hestaux, this scion of 
the great Claude is, like all Lorrainers, a passionate 
lover of nature and an ardent colourist. He has 
travelled much, and spent years in the wildest parts 
of the Carpathians. The spirited water-colours he 
has brought thence have a certain romantic accent 
which is not an unpleasant accompaniment to the 
bold touch and strength of colour which so admir- 
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ably distinguish them. His 
mountains, by their struc- 
ture, remind us sometimes 
of Victor Hugo’s imagina- 
tive sketches—their archi- 
tecture is colossal, and 
unlike anything with which 
we are familiar; as to the 
colour-scheme, it is that of 
a man who is conversant 
with all the niceties of the 
impressionistic palette. 
Jeanés has recently spent 
a couple of years in Venice, 
whence he has brought the 
delightful morceau we repro- 
duce as a coloured supple- 
ment. In the blueness of 
the Venetian night, with 
the gondola gliding along 
the Grand Canal in the 
midst of reflections, we 
have a truly novel effect, 
a fresh “note” in this city 
of many waters which the 
Lorraine artist has happen- 
ed upon even after such 
men as Turner, Bonington 
and Ziem. H., F. 


BY OTTO MARCUS 


IENNA.—By way of supplementing the 
illustrations to an article on “ Modern 
Viennese Toys,” which appeared in our 
August number, we give here some which 
represent the achievements in this sphere of Prof. 
Kolo Moser, the well-known designer, who, with 
Prof. Hoffmann, is responsible for the artistic 
direction of the establishment known as the Wiener 
Werkstatte. Judging by the numerous letters 
which the aforesaid article elicited, widespread 
interest is taken by the cultured public in this 
application of art to the playthings of child- 
hood. It is indeed not a little characteristic of 
the modern art movement in Vienna that eminent 
artists who have gained an international reputa- 
tion should esteem such things as toys worthy of 
their talent. 





The Marionette theatre, scenes from which are 
here reproduced, is indeed a worthy work of a 
worthy master. No detail has been forgotten, for 
this miniature stage is furnished with all necessary 
appliances, and besides being a source of delight, 
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MARIONETTE THEATRE, DESIGNED BY KOLO MOSER AND EXECUTED AT THE WIENER WERKSTATTE, VIENNA 
( By courtesy of ** Kind und Kunst,” Darmstadt) 
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SCENE FROM MARIONETTE THEATRE, DESIGNED BY KOLO MOSER AND EXECUTED 


AT THE WIENER WERKSTATTE 


( By courtesy of ** Kind und Kunst” ) 


is also instructive, for here the great lesson may be 
learnt of beauty and construction and their relation 
to one another. In the miniature town, again, we 
have a harmonious whole in which no detail has 
been overlooked : everywhere there is the same 
attention to proportion, beauty of form and expres- 
sion which we should like to find in a city of 
modern growth. Each house has its own charac- 
teristic, and though the forms are familiar to all, 
yet in their new dress there is a character which 


at once distinguishes them 
from the usual toy-shop 
variety. 





It remains to be said 
that Prof. Moser’s designs 
and instructions for these 
toys were carried out at 
the Wiener Werkstatte by 
Herr Powolny and two 
ladies, Friulein J. Sicka 
and T. Trethahn, who were 
at one time students of the 
Vienna Imperial Arts and 
Crafts School, and are both 
of them promising young 
designers. The various 
figures, that is to say, the 
dramatis person@, were 
modelled by Herr Po- 
wolny ; the dresses were 
made by the ladies, who 
also painted the scenery. 

A.S. L. 


EW YORK.—Good draughtsmanship in 
landscape work is rarely met with, and 
criticism has been rather lenient with 
painters in that respect. The majority 

of our landscapists never take the trouble, even at 
the beginning of their career, to make serious black- 
and-white studies from nature. Nobody, except a 
Chase pupil, would dare to become a figure painter 
without first undergoing the traditional academic 
training of drawing from cast and from life, yet the 





‘““THE CITY,” DESIGNED BY KOLO MOSER AND EXECUTFD AT THE WIENER WERKSTATTE 
(By courtesy of ‘* Kind und Kunst”) 
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landscape painter, in nine 
out of ten cases, trusts to 
his skill alone. 


These thoughts drifted 
through my mind during a 
recent visit to W. D. Pad- 
dock’s studio. He is the 
very antipodes of the regu- a 
lation landscape painter. 
He goes to the other ex- | 





treme: in his picture almost ' 
the entire effect depends 
on drawing. Paddock has 


a remarkable gift for linear 
expression ; he has the true 
feeling for accentuation 
and contour, and every one 
of his lines is vital and in- 
dividually felt. It is his 


— 
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TOY BUILDING FOR ‘‘ THE CITY,” DESIGNED BY KOLO MOSER AND EXECUTED AT ‘ 
THE WIENER WERKSTATTE strength and, at the same f 
( By courtesy of ** Kind und Kunst”) time, his weakness. He is | 
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unable to let brushwork take the place of linear 
expression. His pictures look a trifle hard; his 
schemes of composition, that remind one of modern 
German painting, are too scrupulously thought out 
—they leave no chance for the display of colour. 
This may be the reason that Paddock’s pallet is so 
frugal—limited to dull greens and yellows, with 
a deep greenish-black as principal relief. His 
space arrangement has something of Leistikow’s 
style of composition, only with the difference 
that Leistikow, who is a violent colourist, has 
a musical tendency in his composition, while 
Paddock has only the contrast of light and dark 
at his disposal, which is not capable of a “singing” 
effect. To produce a harmony he has to rely 
largely on the placing of larger and smaller shapes. 
Yet, with all its shortcomings, Paddock’s art is 
refreshing. He has fashioned for himself a per- 
sonal mode of expression that is attractive and 
sincere. 


Paul Dougherty, whose name has become a 
familiar sound to us of late, upholds the idea that 
our American art does not—as blunt Walt Whitman 
would have expressed it—smack enough of the 
native soil. He thinks “our artists walk too near 
the sterile soil of eclecticism, defer too much to 
established codes, and dare not brave criticism 
and seize the infinite possibilities that surround 
us.” But is it really possible to depict Nature 
as we see her through our own eyes? And does 
not this determination to be original and depict 
Nature ever fresh and variable as we find her 
imply some sacrifices of a truly esthetic order ? 





Let us get better acquainted with Dougherty’s 
work and test his argument by it. He is known 
to us as a painter of simple well - constructed 
landscapes with a virile sense for colour and con- 
tour, and recently of sea-pieces that delineate with 
peculiar freshness the strength of the sea, its 
motion and white turmoil as it dashes against a 
rocky shore. At the first glance they conveyed to 
me not only acute observation, but a quite sincere 
and wholesome devotion to nature. He seemed to 
have succeeded in preserving the strength and fresh- 
ness of his first impression, and to be one of those 
rare painters who do not give up their original 
idea of a picture, however fine an effect they may 
secure by accident. Dougherty does not seem to 
be satisfied until he has produced the identical 
effect of the true feeling and sentiment which he 
experienced as he originally studied the scene. 
That is surely the right way to arrive at originality. 
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Technically Dougherty’s pictures are ot a high 
finish. His silhouettes are finely felt ; he draws not 
only accurately, but with a precision that denotes 
a remarkable formal knowledge of the texture and 
character of things. His colour is natural and at 
times luminous, and there is always a feeling of 
poetry in the atmospheric qualities of his paintings. 
His art is true to himself; but it has one draw- 
back. I hoped to find in his work more of that 
individuality which is tangible to the outsider. 
I do not mean that kind of individuality which 
consists of naught but clever brushwork and 
mannerisms, but rather that spontaneous something 
which rises from the inner life of an artist to the 
surface of his art, that last impalpable purpose, 
call it ethical or zsthetical, which radiates from 
every inimitable masterpiece. Not that this quality 
is absent from his work ; on the contrary, it is there 
to a remarkable degree ; but his work is too ob- 
jective, too impersonal in the Greek sense— 
perhaps too keen and subtle to be compre- 
hended by the casual observer. Would he 
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not, if he had learnt to see nature through 
the eyes, or, rather, to imbue it with some- 
thing of the spirit of another master, be more 
convincing and original than he is now? Is style 
possible without full-fledged characteristics, so 
strong and tangible that they are recognisable at 
the first glance? Without venturing upon an 
answer to this question I fear that an absolute 
disdain of eclectic influences is apt to lead our 
reflective and imaginative faculties to a domain of 
intellectual asceticism, where one may be able to 
produce strong, but not the highest kind of work. 


Whether Dougherty falls short or reaches the ideal 
of which he never loses sight, every true votary of 
art can only wish that we had more painters of 
such high artistic consciousness and such a definite 
aim. There would then no longer be any doubt 
that our art would throw off the shackles of foreign 
influence and that America would produce great 
artists out of her own gestation, body and soul. 





Robert Henri’s style of painting is becoming 
more and more direct. He sacrifices everything 
to simplicity of expression. Every year he has 
less to say, but what he says he accomplishes with 
rare precision. At the start of his career, after his 
return from Paris, he was a mild impressionist, 
fond of light key compositions. Only in his land- 
scapes, however, for in his figure-painting he was 
lurid and sombre even at that time. He created 
for himself a hectic chimeric sort of idol woman, 
and in a way this period was the most interesting 
one of his career. A few years later he strongly 
came under the influence of Manet, and his style, 
as seen in Un Petit, became rather strict and hard. 
The effect was realistic, common and yet unfore- 
seen, SO modern it seemed to be. He was in need 
of a more fluent touch and greater care in his brush- 
work, and he derived these qualities from a closer 
intimacy with the works of Titian and Velazquez. 





Henri has been a serious student all his life; every 
phase of art is a problem to him which he has 
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to analyse and solve, and he goes about it in a 
systematic, almost scientific, manner. His pictures, 
however, do not show much of his vast accumula- 
tion of knowledge. In his street scenes he is at 
times a lugubrious poet, who sees all objects as if 
distorted by passion. His women, on the other 
hand—and Henri is pre-eminently a painter of 
women—are rather uninteresting as types. They 
fascinate the beholder merely as technical per- 
formances. We donot care about their personality, 
only about the way they are painted. This is 
a rather dangerous ground to tread upon. A 
painter must be absolutely sure of his technical 
excellence, or his pictures will look empty and 
vulgar. Henri seems to master his dark and 
savage style sufficiently well to avoid these short- 
comings, at all events he knows how to defend his 
methods, for he is violently didactic and has an 
argument and explanation for everything. Ever 
since his Paris days he has been known to surround 
himself with a crowd of artists who, although no 





disciples, were willing to 
listen to his theories and 
criticisms, and to consider 
him as a sort of leader. At 
present he is the patriarch 
of the Café Francis crowd, 
a number of young painters, 
illustrators and /iterati who 
believe in the poetical and 
pictorial significance of the 
“Elevated” and the sky- 
scraper, of city crowds and 
rows of flat houses. To 
these men Henri expounds 
his theories of art, and he 
seems to take these mono- 
logues over his enfrée or 
café noir as seriously as 
any of his brush perform- 
ances. And perhaps they 
are equally important, for 
it is Henri’s personality 
first of all that has made a 
mark in our American art 
life. The Café Francis 
coterie may produce in 
time stronger men than he 
but none of 
ever occupy a 


is himself, 
them will 
similar place of esteem, 
for we younger men have 
always looked at Robert 
Henri as a typification of 
S. H. 
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Greece. Painted by JoHn Futteyiove, R.I. 
Described by the Rev. J. A. M’Ciymont, M.A., 
D.D. (London: A. & C. Black.) 20s. net.—In 
Mr. Fulleylove the classic land of Greece has found 
an able and sympathetic interpreter who has known 
how to do full justice to her severe yet seductive 
charms, and to render faithfully the delicate effects 
of her translucent atmosphere, in which there is 
none of the element of mystery that is so potent a 
factor in northern scenery. ‘The artist is indeed 
thoroughly in touch with his subjects, which appear 
to have appealed to him with even greater force 
than those of his native land, for his series of 
studies in Greece certainly surpass those of the 
colleges and gardens of Oxford and the historic 
buildings of Edinburgh. Although, as stated in his 
Introduction, the chief aim of Dr. M’Clymont has 
been to provide a congenial intellectual atmosphere 
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for the scenes depicted by his artist-collaborator, his 
text is full of interest and charm, and would be of 
real value to the student even without the excellent 
reproductions of Mr. Fulleylove’s beautiful draw- 
ings. Beginning with Corfu, the first place in 
Greece on which a traveller from the West sets his 
foot, he goes on to consider the other members of 
the Ionian group. Then, making Delphi his start- 
ing-point on the mainland, he tells the chequered 
story of each of the great centres of intellectual 
life on the peninsula, summing up the results of 
the recent explorations of French archzologists 
near the sacred spot whence emanated the world- 
wide influence of the revered Delphian oracle, 
noting the unique place in the Peloponnesus held 
by Arcadia, explaining the peculiar interest attach- 
ing to the great province of Argolis, and conclud- 
ing with a series of admirable essays on the rise, 
decline, and renaissance of Athens. 

European Enamels. By Henry H. Cunyne- 
HAME, C.B. (London: Methuen & Co.) 255.— 
Considering that so little is known individually 
about the enamellers who have made the history 
of enamelling in Europe, Mr. Cunynghame has 
fulfilled a very difficult task in the book which he 
has written. His own knowledge of the craft 
and his instinct for its beauties have alone enabled 
him to make, as he has done, a very interesting 
and, on the whole, reliable work on the subject. 
Under the circumstances, the author has done well 
in avoiding paths of minute archeological research ; 
instead, he has achieved a broad presentment 
of his subject. He begins his book with an 
introduction sufficiently technical in its aim, 
and from the various methods of enamelling 
which arise to be dealt with, he finds the 
starting-point of his explorations into early work. 
His chapter on early Gaulish enamell'ng is full of 
interesting technical theory. In a succeeding 
chapter on Byzantine enamels the author digresses 
somewhat from his subject, but recovers him- 
self in dealing with Medizval enamels, giving 
us a sound and scholarly contribution to the 
scanty literature there is on the subject. Of 
painted enamels and the Limoges school he 
reveals a wide knowledge, and this part of his 
book gives evidence of much valuable thought. 
Here he is so much at home that he carries us with 
sustained and lively interest through many chapters, 
uniting close technical explanation wih much 
attractively - written historical references. At the 
end of the book he accords but small space to the 
history of enamelled jewellery, though we should 
have thought that the subject would have afforded 
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him opportunities for interesting comparison and 
criticism as regards modern developments. It is 
true that a reference is made to Lalique, but the 
corrective influence which his art exercised finds 
no acknowledgment. By fostering the use of 
stones, less as a motif than as culminating 
points in otherwise good designs, the movement 
headed by Lalique at its best had much to 
do with the revived use of enamelling. In 
treating of the modern revival of enamels, Mr. 
Cunynghame gives us a concisely-written chapter, 
briefly showing how the art of enamelling, as we 
know it today in the products of the modern 
studios, entered upon the scene. He pays to Mr. 
Alexander Fisher the tribute which is due to that 
distinguished artist as the worker whose enamels 
are probably destined to show the heights which the 
art has touched in our own day and the character- 
istic developments it has taken, though he omits 
reference to the interesting little working treatise 
which Mr. Fisher recently contributed to the litera- 
ture of the subject. 

A Portfolio of Aubrey Beardsley’s Drawings 
Illustrating “ Salome.” (London: John Lane.) 
12s. 6d. net.—Admirers of the genius of Aubrey 
Beardsley are indebted to Mr. John Lane for a 
beautifully bound portfolio of the Sa/ome drawings, 
printed with the greatest care. Abstract as this 
art is, its influence has been more clearly felt than 
defined. Nothing that Beardsley afterwards did 
surpassed the Salome drawings in the flight of 
imagination that bridged fact with fancy. The 
illustrations are such a succession of paradoxes as 
pleased an age of paradox; they represent a 
moment of fashionable decadence that emphasised 
the departure of certain ideas which until lately 
had held sway. As an expression of the moment 
which gave it birth, this art is as sure of the future 
as any satire, for satire will live as long as any 
civilisation cares to remember the history of its 
own development. The Japanese influence took 
from Beardsley the oppressiveness of reality, but 
having learnt this lesson, he commenced to free 
his art from the arbitrary restrictions that its con- 
ventions imposed. It had afforded him the secret 
of those startling contrasts between pure white and 
black which he used so powerfully, but the dainty 
and mordant fancy of which his true genius con- 
sisted found more real affinity in the art of the 
French engravers of the eighteenth century, and 
under their influence he began to lose his boyish 
love of horror. At this time he became more 
finished and even more dexterous and resourceful 
as an artist ; his imagination quieting, his art took 
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to itself a style emblematic of serener moods. 
Perhaps under some first consciousness that his 
life was already ebbing, his imagination leapt to a 
flame in Salome, for though this was not his final, 
and we cannot think his best expression, it is here 
by the very intensity of his efforts that he called 
most loudly for such fame as the world could 
immediately give him. 

The Chateaux of Touraine. By M. H. LONSDALE. 
With Illustrations in monochrome and colour 
by JuLes Guférin. (London: Evele’gh Nash.) 
24s. net.—A peculiar fascination attaches to 
the more or less ruined but still unique survivals 
of military architecture in the valley of the 
Loire, for to each is attached its own inter- 
esting memories, and the mere mention of the 
names of Loches, Plessis les Tours, Amboise, 
Blois, and Chambord is enough to cause a thrill 
of emotion to those familiar with their associations. 
Though their chequered story has often been told, 
there appears ever to remain something fresh to be 
said of them, some new aspect under which they may 
be portrayed. In the collaborators responsible for 
the recently published “Chateaux of the Loire” 
old Touraine has found yet again able and sym- 
pathetic interpreters. M. Guérin’s fine water- 
colour drawings, with their extreme simplicity, 
absence of realism and touch of conventionalism, 
are full of delicate suggestion and decorative feel- 
ing—excellent examples of what book illustration 
should be. Specially charming are the mono- 
chromes of the approach to the Chateau of Langeais, 
the same castle from its court, and the Chateau of 
Amboise from the bridge over the Loire ; but the 
Luynes, Ayez le Rideau, Chévenez, and Chaumont, 
the last treated in a quaintly original manner, re- 
calling the work of Boutet de Monville, are scarcely 
less delightful, with their tender, harmonious 
colouring. Throughout his narrative Mr. Lons- 
dale gives constant proof of his power of recog- 
nising in the present the modifying influences 
of the past. He peoples the old-world thorough- 
fares dominated by the frowning fortresses that 
have looked down upon them for so many cen- 
turies with those who used to hurry to and fro in 
them on errands of life and death, introducing 
here and there vivid word-pictures of their 
everyday aspect now. It is, however, in the 
descriptions of the dungeons in which so many 
illustrious sufferers languished and died, and in the 
accoun's of the tragedies enacted within the pre- 
cincts of the chateaux—such as the execution of 
the Huguenot leaders in the presence of the young 
King Charles XII. and his girl-bride, Mary Tudor 


—that the story becomes most enthralling, for so 
skilfully is the atmosphere reproduced that a 
feeling of suspense is engendered, though the 
reader knows full well what is coming. 

Modern Suburban Houses. <A series of examples 
erected at Hampstead and elsewhere from designs 
by C. H. B. Quenne tt, architect. (London: 
Batsford.) 16s. net.—This work, as Mr. Quennell 
explains, “is intended primarily for architects, 
builders and others interested in the development 
of building estates.” The houses illustrated, com- 
prising fifteen different types, are mostly semi- 
detached residences of moderate dimensions, the 
accommodation consisting usually of dining-room, 
drawing-room, another smaller reception room or 
sitting-hall, and five bedrooms, with here and there 
a billiard-room in the basement. Economy of plan 
has been the first consideration, all unnecessary 
ornamentation being avoided. The work contains 
forty-four plates, most of them collotype reproduc- 
tions of photographs. Plans are given of each type 
of house illustrated, and in addition to front and 
back views there are, in some cases, views of the 
interiors. In his brief introductory notes the archi- 
tect dwells on the principal points to be kept in 
mind in designing houses of the character illustrated. 
His designs compare very favourably with the 
majority of suburban houses erectei nowadays, 
and merit the attention of builders who undertake 
the erection of this class of house. 

Stratford-on-Avon. By Sivney Ler. (London 
Seeley & Co.) 6s. net —Carefully revised and 
brought up to date by the author, this new edition 
of a work that has long been recognised as an 
authority on its subject will be gladly welcomed by 
the generation that has grown up since its first 
publication twenty years ago. As everyone knows, 
the author is a thorough expert in Shakesperian 
lore, and he has a most intimate acquaintance with 
Stratford-on-Avon and its neighbourhood, He 
has, moreover, not been content, as have so many 
of his predecessors and contemporaries, with des- 
cribing the town merely as connected with the 
memory of its greatest son ; he has told its story as 
a whole, tracing it back to Roman times, describing 
its mediaval markets and fairs, the foundation 
of its first church, the formation of its earliest 
guild, and the initial inauguration of its self-govern- 
ment, thus gradually accounting for the environ- 
ment into which the future poet was born. He 
then notes every still surviving relic associated with 
Shakespeare’s memory, and concludes by pointing 
out how useless it is, after all, to try to estimate 
exactly how much the dramatist owed to Stratford. 
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Old Pewter. By Matcotm BELL. (London: 
George Newnes; New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons.) 75. 6d. net.—Although it cannot be claimed 
that this new volume of the useful Library of the 
Applied Arts contains any information not already 
before the public, it deserves recognition on account 
of the number and variety of its illustrations, that 
include good examples of pretty well every variety 
of the humble alloy that has of late years been so 
eagerly coveted by collectors. 

The Old Man Book, Rhymes by R. P. STONE. 
Illustrated by C. G. Hotme. (London: John 
Lane.) 35. 6d. net.—Amongst early publications of 
the kind which find so much favour at Christmas 
we have received a book of droll limericks written 
by Mr. R. P. Stone. The illustrations by Mr. 
C. G. Holme show a keen sense of humour com- 
bined in a happy manner with an instinct for 
decorative result. The spacing of the blacks is 
very effective, and a certain naiveéé in the drawing 
emphasises the artist’s originality and gives con- 
siderable charm to his composition. 

Monograms and Ciphers. Designed and drawn 
by A. A. TuRBAYNE and other Members of the 
Carlton Studio. (London: The Caxton Publishing 
Co.) In 1 vol., 375. 6d. net, or 7 parts, boards, 
es. each net—Mr. Turbayne and his associates 
are to be congratulated on the completion of a 
work which will prove a valuable source of sug- 
gestion to those for whom it is intended. The 
aim has been to provide designers and craftsmen— 
the goldsmith, the silversmith, the carriage-painter, 
the sign writer, the engraver, the embroiderer— 
with a series of models or working drawings, fol- 
lowing the better and simpler tastes of the present 
day, and eschewing the florid combinations of the 
past, though some examples of the older styles, 
denuded of over-elaboration, have been included 
for those who prefer them. The drawings are, of 
course, too numerous and too diverse to be noticed 
here in detail—there are 135 plates of monograms 
and ciphers, and 27 plates of alphabets, comprising 
more than 1,200 designs in all—but, speaking 
generally, the combinations and single letters alike 
reveal a developed sense of decorative beauty, and 
due regard for the limitations which the use of 
such ornamental lettering imposes. Mr. Turbayne 
in his introduction to the work has some sound 
advice to offer to the craftsman who makes use of 
the repertory of models here put before him, the 
outcome, as he says, of many years of practical 
experience in this branch of work. 

Yorkshire Dales and Fells. Painted and de- 
scribed by Gorpon Home. (London: A. & C. 
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Black.) 7s. 6d. net.—The author of the new 
volume on Yorkshire is a bold man to attempt to 
interpret the very subjects so triumphantly rendered 
by Turner, and it is not surprising that the 
criticism thus challenged should not be altogether 
favourable. Some of the drawings are undoubtedly 
pleasing, notably the Muker on a Stormy After- 
noon, A Rugged View from Wensleydale, a 
Jacobean House at Askrigg, and the Courtyard 
of Skipton Castle, but others are essentially 
prosaic. On the other hand the accompanying 
letterpress is well written, and brings out far more 
forcibly than do the illustrations, the salient 
characteristics of the places and people described. 
Mr. Home is evidently, in spite of the inadequacy 
of his pictorial expression, a true lover of the land 
of Dales and Fells. His account of Richmond, 
which he considers the gateway of the Dale 
country, is especially interesting, the writer being 
evidently thoroughly in touch with his subject. 
Very delightful reading too is the account of the 
weird walk in the dark amongst the so-called 
Buttertubs of Wensleydale, when at any moment a 
false step might have meant a violent and lonely 
death, and of the valley where was evolved the 
quaint legend of the Semmerwater, and a single 
ancient cottage is said to be all that is left of what 
was once a flourishing town. 

Messrs. T. C. & E. C. Jack have inaugurated the 
series of “Golden Poets,” which they are bringing 
out at 2s. 6d. net per volume, under the general 
editorship of Mr. Oliver Smeaton, by a capital 
selection of the poems of John Greenleaf Whittier, 
prefaced by a scholarly introduction from the pen 
of Mr. A. C. Benson, who gives a summary of the 
poet’s life and an able analysis of his personal and 
literary characteristics. Some admirable illustra- 
tions in colour by Mr. Charles Pears add to the 
interest of the volume, which, with its legible print, 
neat binding, and generally attractive get-up, augurs 
well for the success of the undertaking. 

This year’s issue of Photograms of the Year 
(Dawbarn & Ward) contains 151 pictures printed 
on art paper, of which number one-third represent 
pictures exhibited at the Royal Photographic 
Society’s recent show and at the Salon of the 
Linked Ring, while the remainder are pictures by 
various prominent workers at home and abroad, 
America being strongly represented. The collec- 
tion contains a number of really beautiful pictures, 
but many of them would have been here seen to 
better advantage without the borders, mounts and 
frames, which have been reproduced with them. 
The price of the volume is 2s. paper and 3s. cloth. 








Awards in “ The Studio” Prize Competitions 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


** Northern Spain.’’ Painted and described by Edgar T. A. 
Wigram. (A. & C. Black.) 

** In Constable’s Country.” With many Reproductions from 
his Paintings. By Herbert W. Tompkins. 12s, 6d. 
net. (J. M. Dent & Co.) 

**The Note-Books of Leonardo da Vinci.” Arranged and 
rendered into English, with introductions, by Edward 
McCurdy, M.A. Illustrated. 8s. net. (Duckworth.) 

**Correggio.” By T. Sturge Moore. Illustrated. 75. 6d. 
net. (Duckworth.) 

** Watteau.” By Camille Mauclair. (Pop. Library of Art.) 
2s. 6d. leather, 2s. cloth (net). (Duckworth.) 

‘*Oxford Union Society. The Story of the Painting of the 
Pictures on the Walls and the Decorations on the Ceiling 
of the Old Debating Hall, etc.” By W. Holman Hunt, 
O.M., D.C.L. Illustrated. ros. 6d. net. (Henry Frowde.) 

Entworfen von H. Comploj. 12 


205. net. 


‘* Biedermeier- Motive. ” 
Col. Plates. toms. (J. Lleim, Vienna.) 

** The Child's Life of Jesus.” By C. M. Steedman. 30Col. 
Pictures by Paul Woodroffe. tos, 6d. net. (T. C. & E. C. 
Jack.) 

“Lotus Land. Being an Account of the Country and the 
People of Southern Siam.” By P. A. Thompson, B.A. 
Illustrated. 16s. net. (T. Werner Laurie.) 

* Botticelli.” Par C. Diehl. Illustrated. (Librairie de 
l’ Art Ancien et Moderne.) 

“* Manchester Sketches.” By F. L. 
(‘‘ Manchester Guardian.”’) 

** Aimsand Ideals in Art.” By G. Clausen, A.R.A., R.W.S. 
Illustrated. 55. net. (Methuen.) 

** A Glossary of Terms used in English Architecture.” By 
Thomas Dinham Atkinson, Architect. 265 Illustra- 
tions. 35. 6d. net. (Methuen.)° 

** Behind the Veil.”” Written by Ethel Rolt Wheeler. Illus- 
trated by Austin O. Spare. (D. Nutt.) 

**The Early Work of Raphael.” By Mrs. Henry Ady. 
‘* Fair Women.” By Wm. Sharp. (Illustrated Pocket 
Library.) Cloth, 2s. net each. (Seeley & Co.) 

** Practical Stencil Work.” By F. Scott-Mitchell. Illus- 
trated. (‘*The Decorator” Series of Practical Hand- 
books, No.2 ) 3s. (Trades’ Papers Publishing Co., Ltd.) 

‘*Saunterings in Spain.” By Frederick H. A. Seymour. 24 
Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 

** Clive of Clare College.” By J. Harwood Panting. ‘‘ Kid- 
napped by Pirates.” By S. Walkey. ‘* Loyal and True” 
and ‘‘ The Second-Form Master of St. Cyril's.” By 
H. Escott-Inman. Each 3s. 6a. (F. 
Warne & Co.) 

** Randolph Caldecott’s Miniature Picture Book.” Nos. 1 & 
2. Coloured Plates and Outline Sketches. 1s. net each. 
‘* The Tale of Mr. Jeremy Fisher.” By Beatrix Potter. 


Emanuel. 2s. 6d, 


Illustrated. 


Illustrated in Colours. Is. 6d. and ts. net. (F. 
Warne & Co.) 
AWARDS IN ‘“*THE. STUDIO” PRIZE 


COMPETITIONS. 


Crass A. DECORATIVE ART. 


A XXXIV. DESIGN FOR A CUSHION COVER. 


Some of the competitors who have sent in otherwise 
excellent work, have overlooked one essential in a design of 
this character, namely, that it should either be, as in the 
two prize designs, concentric, or otherwise adapted to 
change of position, a cushion being a thing which is con- 
stantly moved, 


First Prize (Zhree Guineas): Bathbun (Miss Gladys 
Pitcairn Bookless, The Pentlands, Eastbourne). 

SECOND Prize (7wo Guineas): Clematis (M. Martini, 
832 Kleverlaan, Haarlem, IIolland). 

Hon. MENTION: Fram (Jessie R. Whyte) ; Rododendro 
(Oreste Pizio); C/ub (Amy Hinton); Au/ton (Albert E. 
Oldham) ; AZerry (Thos. Frost); Xaru (F. Watts); Octavia 
(Fanny Pickering) ; Zeaze/ (C. W. Roescher); 7in¢ (Milly 
Morgan). 

Crass B, 


A New YEAR'S GREETING CARD. 


PICTORIAL ART. 
B xxiv. 


First Prize (7wo Guineas): Glanville (H. G. Spooner, 
38 Grosvenor Road, Ilford, Essex). 

SECOND PRIZE (One Guinea): Jsca (Ethel Larcombe, 
Wilton Place, St. James’s, Exeter). 

Hon. MENTION: A/dastor (R. S. Angell); Amae/ (N. C. 
Bishop-Culpeper) ; Craé (K. C. B. James); G. H. (G. Hal- 
ford); Janet (Janet S. Oram); Jeanne d’Arc (Miss M. J. 
Hall); Movax (Frank P. Newbould); Pan (F. H. Ball) ; 

eter (P. Brown). 
B xxv. A Figure Stupy IN RED AND BLACK CHALK, 

This competition has been, on the whole, rather dis- 
appointing, in that many of the competitors have failed to 
observe the conditions. Some of the drawings appear to 
have been copied from existing pictures, and are not drawn 
from life. Others are drawn in black chalk only, and not in 
red and black chalk, as defined in the announcement. The 
judges award the prizes below, but do not consider that any 
of the drawings received are of quite sufficient interest to 
justify reproduction. 

First Prize (7wo Guineas): Sona (Valerie Jeiteles, 
I. Schottenring 9, Vienna). SECOND PRIzE (One Guinea) : 
Voeke (René Scheepers, 39 Rempart des Béguines, Antwerp). 
Hon. MENTION: Alastor (R. S. Angell); Dady (Ada 
Rocchi) ; Z/m (Titus Helme) ; Azsmet (Jane Pawsey); Jy 
Brother (E. R. Marks); Novice (R. J. Hewitt); Zracy 
(Evelyn A. Hewitt). 

Crass C. PHOTOGRAPHS FROM NATURE. 


Strupiges IN TONE RELATIONS. 6. AN ARCHI- 
TECTURAL INTERIOR. 


C xxv. 


(The two Prize Photographs will be reproduced in our 
next Number.) 


First Prize (One Guinea): Troutbeck (James Dunlop, 
Myrtle Bank, Motherwell, N.B.). SECOND Prize (Ha//-a- 
Guinea): Walrus (W. R. Kay, Highfield, Itchen, Southamp- 
ton). Hon. MENTION: Broughty (V. C. Baird); Camern 
(W. T. Clegg); Cathedra (W. A. Clark); Jean Lys (Capi- 
taine Lipiére); Zeukos (W. E. C. White); One of the Crowd 
(F. Taylor) ; Xose/ (Gustav Mautner). 
“THE STUDIO” YEAR-BOOK OF DECORATIVE 

ART COMPETITIONS. 

The designs submitted for these competitions were, on the 
average, disappointing. Generally they betrayed that lack of 
originality and artistic invention which is more or less evi- 
dent in every branch of Decorative Art in this country at the 
present time. This weakness is the more to be deplored in 
view of the great advance which has been made on the 
Continent during the last few years—especially in Austria, 
and hardly less so in Germany. In these countries the 
revival of the Arts and Crafts is due almost entirely to the 
influence of the Scottish and English Schools, yet while they 
have been advancing in a most remarkable degree we appa- 
rently have been standing still. The Dining-Room designs 
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Awards in “ The Studio” Prize Competitions 





FIRST PRIZE (COMP. A XXXIV) ** BATHBUN ” 





‘“ FRAM” 


HON. MENTION (COMP. A XXXIV) 


were the best. That submitted by Red Rose, without pre- 
senting any remarkable features in its details, was restrained 
and restful in feeling, and showed a right appreciation of 
harmonious arrangement. Equally agreeable, but conceived 
in a more advanced spirit, was Car/o’s design, in which the 
colour-scheme was good and the construction sound. ‘ Y” 
sent an interesting design in which the frieze and window 
were the most prominent and attractive features, but other 
features in it were of inferior merit. The designs for the 
Decoration of a Drawing-room were much less satisfactory. 
Ali Shardie’s gave promise of a good scheme, and he would 
probably have taken a higher place had he not confined him- 
self to a portion ofa wall. For the Living Room of a Small 
House Arush sent in an interesting arrangement treated in a 
sound and thoughtful manner, some ot the details being 
admirable; but the designs for a Bedroom were so poor that 
the judges have been compelled to withhold all the prizes. 
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SECOND PRIZE (COMP. A XXXIV) 








** RODODENDRO ” 


HON. MENTION (COMP. A XXXIV) 


Y.B. I. DESIGN FOR THE DECORATION OF A 
DINING- Room. 

First Prize (7welve Sounds) : Red Rose (H. D. Simp- 
son, 9 Kemp Street, Hamil on, N.B.). SECOND PRIZE (S74 
Pounds): Carlo (Karl Vernon, 120 Lower Richmond Koad, 
Putney, S.W.) THirp Prize (Zhree Pounds): Keiro(C. S. 
McDougail, 42 Woodstock Road, Shepherd’s Bush, London). 
Hon. Mention: ‘* Y” (A. S. Covey). 

Y.B. Il. DESIGN FOR THE DECORATION OF A 
DRAWING-RoomM. 

THIRD PRIzE (7hree Pounds): Ali Shardie (Alex. Gas- 
coyne, Shakespeare Street, Nottingham). 

Y.B. III. DgsiGN FOR THE DECORATION OF A LIVING- 
ROOM IN A SMALL HOUSE. 

SECOND Prize (Six Pounds): Brush (Percy Lancaster, 
78 Cedar Street, Southport). THIRD PRIZE (7hree Pounds) 
Poll (A. H. Wolf, 5 Rue Boudreau, Paris). 
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The Lay Figure 


HE LAY FIGURE: 
INSULT TO NATURE. 


ON AN 


‘I HAVE recently heard the times in 
which we are living now described as the Corru- 
gated Iron Age,” began the Man with the Red 
Tie, “‘and the term seems to me to be rather apt. 
It condenses into a single phrase the whole conflict 
between Art and Utilitarianism, and it puts a plain 
stamp upon that ever-growing tendency to interfere 
with the beauties of nature which is producing so 
disastrous an effect in the rural districts.” 

“Tt seems to me to be a silly phrase,” retorted 
the Practical Man. ‘‘What do you suppose it 
means? What has corrugated iron got to do 
with art, and how does utilitarianism interfere 
with the beauties of nature? Do try and talk 
plain sense.” 

‘Evidently you are not a lover of the country,” 
- sighed the Landscape Painter ; “if you wandered, 
as I do, about the rural districts, you would realise 
what a great amount of plain sense there is in what 
you think is an unmeaning phrase. To me, it 
sums up a whole host of horrors and recalls many 
moments of acute suffering.” 

‘Oh! you are too sentimental altogether,” broke 
in the Practical Man; “you are as bad as the 
heroine of an Early-Victorian novel who thought 
it her duty to shriek and faint away on every 
possible occasion. We live in a more robust 
age, and we must look at facts more sensibly.” 

‘* And corrugated iron is one of the hardest facts 
of the age,” laughed the Man with the Red Tie. 
“ Quite so! But it is an unpleasant fact too, and I 
do not want to look at it. What I see in it is the 
embodiment of utilitarianism at its very lowest, the 
expression of the spirit of the plain, practical man 
who, because he has no sentiment himself, thinks 
that everyone else ought to be incapable of 
sensations.” 

“T think it is utterly ridiculous to give way 
foolishly to what you call your sensations,” 
returned the Practical Man. “People are always 
talking about the necessity for providing the 
country labourer with house-room at a reasonable 
rate, and I hardly think you will deny that this 
necessity exists. Yet you object on purely fanciful 
grounds to the very material out of which the 
cheapest and most efficient cottages can be built, 
You talk about spoiling the country districts; I 
say that the modern type of cottage is improving 
them and making them really habitable.” 

“It is making them hideous,” cried the Land- 
scape Painter; “it is taking away their charm; itis 
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altering their whole character! In a few years 
there will be hardly a beauty spot left in the 
country, and all our villages will look like mining 
camps. What will be left of that old-world atmo- 
sphere which has inspired so many generations of 
our greatest artists? Where will be the rustic 
beauties which so many of our poets have glorified? 
Country life will be a sordid and squalid existence 
indeed when men with views like yours have done 
their worst with it.” 

“Don’t try to stop inevitable reforms, my friend,” 
replied the Practical Man; “commercial advan- 
tages are more important than art fads, and the 
cheapest and best materials will, of course, always 
be preferred. Your thatched cottage grown over 
with roses is out of date, and it is going to dis- 
appear because we can put up something much 
more practical and less costly in its place.” 

**T do not think these reforms are so inevitable,” 
said the Man with the Red Tie. “Iam quite in 
favour of all reforms which give us something 
better than we have had before, but I look upon 
the beauty of our country districts as a national 
asset, and I feel that, if you destroy it, you are 
taking away from us something that ought to be 
preserved at all costs.” 

*“ And I feel that the practical men are destroying 
a national asset, not to benefit the dweller in the 
country but simply to satisfy their own craze for 
cheapness,” declared the Landscape Painter. 
“They talk about reforms when the only reform 
they can appreciate is the one which increases 
their profits. They would take away from the 
countryman one of the joys of his life, and they 
would rob us, who love the country, of something 
which we rightly hold dear. I say that human 
habitations should be so designed and so con- 
structed as to fit in with the surroundings in which 
they are placed. In every district the houses 
should be built of local materials, so that they 
should be in keeping with the landscape and agree 
with nature’s design. If they do not, they offend 
against the natural proprieties, and they introduce 
a jarring note into a scheme which ought to be 
smooth and perfect. Besides, I am quite certain 
that the character of a man is affected by the place 
in which he lives. If you house him in an ugly 
hut exactly like scores of others round about, you 
take away his individuality and cramp his mind ; 
but if you place him in pleasant surroundings, no 
matter how humble they may be, you develop his 
intelligence and increase his independence. Why 
should you deny him a chance of self-improvement? 
Is it fair to him ?” THE Lay FIiGurRE. 
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The Alexander Young Collection—Il/l/. Some Barbizon Pictures 
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The Alexander Young Collection—II1. Some Barbizon Pictures 


HE COLLECTION OF MR. 
ALEXANDER YOUNG.—III. 
SOME BARBIZON PICTURES. 


To fully appreciate the art of Théodore Rousseau 
it is necessary to take into consideration the re- 
markable nature of the man. A restless, impulsive 
being, whose mind seemed filled with great ideas, 
always striving to unravel the mysteries of nature, 
his finest work strikes a deep-sounding chord, the 
echoes of which linger long in the memory. To 
the forest he usually went for his inspirations, 
and he found there, among the massive trees 
and deep shadows, the interpreters 
of his emotions; and it is by these pictures, 
bearing as they do the impress of truth and 
deep conviction, that he is best known. A noble 
example of this phase of his art is seen in the 
Forit de Fontainebleau, here reproduced in colour. 
The grandeur and solemnity of the scene is 
rendered with strength and lofty simplicity, while 
Rousseau’s intimate knowledge of and affection for 
the subject is revealed in the masterly treatment. 


mysterious 


His Ze Marais, while displaying the same dignity 
of conception, is entirely different in composition. 
The fine open sky, bathed in the glorious light of 
the sunset, is wonderfully executed. 

The Fisherman—Sunset, by Diaz (p. 194), was 
obviously inspired by his friend and master Rous 
seau. A picture very similar in composition to that 
just mentioned, but lacking its grand and tragic sen- 
timent, it is nevertheless a fine ach’evement, strong 
in colour and broad in treatment. The rich golden 
light of the fiery sunset is reflected in the pool, its 
beauty enhanced by the dark clouds and the rich 
tones of the landscape, with the shapely tree in the 
centre. A yet finer example of this artist’s landscape 
work is Z’Orage (p. 193), with its subtle half-tones 
and fine atmospheric effect. The heavy grey 
clouds rolling over the sky, and the wind-swept moor 
across which a single figure is seen hurrying, are 
vigorously and truthfully observed, and the canvas 
is without doubt one of the finest of its kind that 
Diaz executed. Zhe Pool in the Wood (p. 194) 
and Zhe Road through the Wood (p. 198) admirably 
display the painter’s unrivalled skill in depicting 
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‘* THE FISHERMAN—SUNSET’ 


the play of sunlight penetrating the foliage. 


Both 


pictures, though dark in tone, are characterised by 
beauty of colour and the successful rendering of 
light and shade. But to realise Diaz as a master 
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DIAZ 





of colour one must turn to 
his figure work, and as an 
example of this, the most 
prolific phase of his earlier 
art, we cannot do better 
than take the Fée Cham- 
pétre (p. 195), rivalling in 
the jewel-like quality of its 
rich hues the productions of 
Monticelli, and somewhat 
reminiscent of that remark- 
able artist in the arrange- 
ment and composition. It 
is not possible to describe 
here the many beautiful 
notes of colour to be found 
in this work, all introduced 
with an exquisite and un- 
erring sense of colour- 
harmony. Amongst his 


other works of this class, Susannah, Wood Nymphs 
(p. 197), and Zurkish Women (p. 205) should be 
mentioned. 

One of the most interesting and, indeed, one of 
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The Alexander Young Collection—Ill. Some Barbizon Pictures 





“THE ROAD THROUGH THE WOOD” 


the finest pictures in Mr. Young’s collection is 
Solitude, by Jean Francois Millet. This large and 
imposing landscape, which was exhibited at the 
Guildhall in 1898, has, we understand, been pur- 
chased for the Wilstach Gallery, Philadelphia, and 


BY N. DIAZ 


the American nation is to be congratulated 
on its acquisition. Here the artist has suc- 
cessfully presented the break of winter, the 
first hope of spring. The pale salmon hue 
of a winter sunset, which gives colour to 
the melting snow and dark leafless trees, 
adds a charm to the quiet restfulness of the 
scene, while the beautiful grey of the sky is 
not the least attractive feature of this en- 
trancing picture. It is to be remarked that 
though the canvas is very thinly painted, 
there is no suggestion of weakness ; on the 
contrary, the work has a feeling of solidity 
and bigness. ‘There are several fine figure 
pieces by Millet in the collection, of which 
The Good Samaritan (p. 199) is character- 
istic. It is interesting as a peasant’s version 
of the subject and is beautifully drawn, 
while the laboured movement of the man 
carrying the helpless form is admirably 
suggested. Finer in colour is the Hagar 
and Ishmael, in feeling akin to the Going to 
Labour in the Glasgow Corporation Gallery ; 
The Little Shepherdess, a smaller work, 
about 8 by 6 ins., is a typical and beautiful 
example of the master’s art. Zhe Rescue 
(below) is one of the works which Millet 
produced in emulation of Diaz, and is not to be 
compared with two splendid chalk studies in the 
collection, Zhe Shepherd and The Track of the 
Wolf (p. 200). Here is expressed all the pathos 
and tragedy of rustic life, treated with that 
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‘“*THE TRACK OF THE WOLF” BY J. F. MILLET 
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** SUNSET” BY JULES DUPRE 





** EVENING ” BY JULES DUPRE 
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“THE POND” 


simplicity and dignity so peculiar to the great 
peasant painter. 

In Zhe Pond (above) Jules Dupré is seen at his 
best ; indeed, he here attains to a level far above 
that which he usually reaches. It is a rare example 
of landscape painting, full of poetry, rich in quality, 
and withal a faithful study of nature. Dupré was 
so versatile and so prolific that his work at times 
fell far short of that of his confréres. He was, how- 
ever, a real poet of the brush, and judged by such 
works as this, he is worthy to rank with the best ot 
the French Romantics. His verse-painting was 
generally of the melancholy order, and it is perhaps 
for that reason that he has not yet gained the 
recognition he deserves. His Suwmse¢ (p. 201) is a 
direct study from nature, dramatic in feeling and 
possessing qualities reminiscent of Rousseau. The 
brush work is firm and the palette knife has been 
used with discretion. During the latter part of his 
life Dupré developed a fondness for painting the 
sea, and this phase of his art is well represented 
in his Zvening (p. 201), a sea-piece treated in the 
spirit of true romanticism. ‘The gleaming path of 
the moon across the water and the vast expanse 
of sky are cleverly handled. 

Not the least important feature of Mr. Young’s 
collection is the remarkably fine group of cattle 
pictures by Charles Jacque and Constant Troyon, 
two artists who, while entirely in sympathy, ap- 
proached their work from different standpoints. 
Imbued strongly with the spirit of romanticism 
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Jacque usually preferred to 
depict his animals in the 
misty light of evening, 
while Troyon’s art was of 
the more robust order, and 
ot the two he is generally 
acknowledged to be by far 
the greater artist. As a 
painter of sheep Jacque 
had few equals, as can be 
seen by the illustrations of 
his works here, especially 
The Old Shepherd (p. 204), 
one of the artist’s finest 
pictures. Here the blue 
grey tone is a somewhat 
unusual oneand was seldom 
affected by the rest of the 
Barbizon men. The move- 
ment of the sheep is won- 
derfully suggested, while 
the balance of the compo- 
sition and the decorative 
qualities are fine. The figure of the old man 
surrounded by his flock is dignified and impressive. 
A subject which would appeal strongly to the artist 
is Zhe Sheep Barn (p. 204), where he had an oppor- 
tunity, not only to indulge in the painting of his 
favourite sheep and poultry, but also to attempt 
the solution of the great problem of light and 
shade. The picture is attractive in colour and 
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‘6 THE FLOCK” 


of fine quality, and while the composition is full 
it is quite natural. That Jacque also excelled in 
the painting of poultry is evidenced by the fowls 
running about the barn, while another proof of his 
ability in this direction is to be found in the small 


BY CH. JACQUE 


but admirable study Poultry (p. 202). Two other 
works by him in the collection deserve special 
mention ; one, Zhe Flock (above), is a minute 
cabinet picture only 8 by 34 ins., and very complete. 
It is unusual to find so highly-finished a painting 
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BY CH. JACQUE 
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** THE OLD SHEPHERD” 


by Jacque of this size, ard it may possibly have 
been a consideration for a large canvas. In any 
case it is a delightful little picture and one which 
will repay careful study. The general tone of 
greyish yellow is somewhat peculiar but attractive. 


BY CH. JACQUE 


The Shepherdess (p. 203), 
painted in 1872, is treated 
more in the spirit of the 
modern Dutchmen. 
Amongst the many su- 
perb works by Troyon in 
the collection, none display 
his finest characteristics 
better than Za Charrette de 
Foin (p. 210). In this are 
shown not only his unique 
qualities as a painter of 
cattle, but also his great 
powers as a_landscapist, 
which are sometimes for- 
gotten. Moreover, the com- 
position is good, and the 
details, as for instance the 
two dogs looking at one 
another in the foreground, 
are well considered and 
admirably executed. This 
large and sunny canvas is 


surpassed in size and perhaps in quality by the 
Vaches au Péiturage (p. 207), one of the grandest 
and most important works the master ever pro- 
duced. The painting of the beasts in the fore- 
ground is superb, and they seem to form a 
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**VACHES AU PATURAGE” BY C. TROYON 


animals always belong so 
entirely to their surround- 
ings. The rest of the 
picture, beautiful as it is 
with the landscape stretch- 
ing away to the far distant 
horizon and the fine open 
sky, would lose nearly all 
its charm were the cattle 
in the foreground taken 
away. A much smaller but 
somewhat similar picture 
is Cattle Resting (p. 209), 
which, though a fine render- 
ing of pastoral beauty, does 
not approach the larger 
canvas in breadth of treat- 
ment and loftiness ot 
conception, Charming in 
colour and beautifully 


necessary part of the scene. It is one of the most painted is the small picture, Driving Geese (p. 206), 
striking features of Troyon’s cattle pictures, that the with the slow halting movement of the awkward 
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BY C. TROYON 
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birds so cleverly suggested. To the same class 
belongs Homewards (p. 206), though it is not of 
such fine quality as the former work. Very different 
in feeling to the works by Troyon already men- 
tioned is the Shepherd collecting his Ficck (p. 207), 
a rich dark picture superbly treated in a dramatic 
and impressive manner, the figure standing out 
against the golden sunset with telling effect. The 
brushwork in the sky is particularly fine, and the 
heavy clouds rolling up from the right of the 
picture show great depth of colour ; but the most 
notable feature of this work is the manner in which 
the artist has caught that strange, mysterious 
luminosity which is seen just as the storm is about 
to break, before the sunlight has disappeared. It 
gives to everything a weird, almost ethereal appear- 
ance, and lasts only one or two minutes. It is an 
effect which many artists 
have attempted to place on 
canvas, but which requires 
the brush of a master like 
Troyon. Less dramatic and 
profound, but somewhat 
similar in feeling, is By the 
River (p. 210), an evening 
scene. Here we have an- 
other magnificent sunset, 
with the big dark trees 
silhouetted against the sky. 
The Mill Stream (on this 
page) is an attractive little 
picture well composed, and, 
in spite of a rather heavy 
sky, possessing the feeling 
of summer. The painting of 
the swirl of the water as it 
leaves the wheel is admir- 
able. 

Before leaving the Barbizon 
pictures we should mention 
that Mr. Young possessed 
a number of works by 
Constable. They are not 
large, but extremely interest- 
ing as a means of compar- 
ing the great English land- 
scapist with the men of 
Fontainebleau ; for it is 
generally acknowledged 
that it was Constable who 
first pointed the way for 
them in landscape painting, 
and his example encouraged 
them to develop that love of 
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‘THE MILL STREAM” 


Nature which is the predominating feature of their 
art. His famous Haywain, now in the National Gal- 
lery, was one of the chief means of bringing about 
the regeneration of landscape painting in France 
during the early part of last century, when it was 
exhibited at the Salon, together with two other pic- 
tures, in 1824. One of these latter, Hampstead 
Heath, looking towards Harrow, was quite recently 
shown at Messrs. Agnew’s Gallery in Bond Street. 

We take this opportunity of mentioning that 
Messrs. Wallis and Son, of the French Gallery, 
were associated with Messrs. Thomas Agnew and 
Sons in the purchase of Mr. Young’s collection, 
and we are indebted to them as well as to Messrs. 
Agnew for kindly allowing us to make the repro- 
ductions which accompany these articles. 

E. G. Hatton. 
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**LA CHARREITE DE FOIN” BY C. TROYON 
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Alfred Stevens, 


HE ART OF THE LATE 


ALFRED STEVENS, BELGIAN 
PAINTER. BY FERNAND 
KHNOPFF. 


WHEN in February, 1900, a group of French 
painters in Paris, under the presidency of the 
Comtesse Greffulhe, the grande dame of Art, 
obtained for the Belgian painter, Alfred Stevens, 
the honour (hitherto without precedent for a 
living artist) of an exhibition at the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts, that subtle poet, the Comte Robert 
de Montesquiou, wrote a preface for the catalogue 
in which he formulated his delicate appreciation of 
the master in so definite a fashion that I cannot do 
better than simply transcribe it here in great part : 

“ Alfred Stevens, the last—and perhaps the first 
—of those lesser Flemish masters who were great 
masters, since he surpasses Terburg and yields in 
no point to Vermeer. 

“Stevens, whom I would willingly call the 
sonnettiste of painting, for the art with which, in 
his exquisite panels, he combines so harmoniously 
all the sheen of mirrors and satins, of lacquers and 
enamels, of eyes and of gems. 


Belgian Painter 


“Stevens, concerning whom the present sovereign 
of Flanders might have repeated, on sending him 
to France (a gift precious above all others !), the 
Duke of Burgundy’s words about Van Eyck: ‘I 
send you my best workman !’ 

‘‘ Among the many claims of this subtle mono- 
graphist of the eternal feminine to our admiration I 
would signalise the art with which, in his skilful 
and refined pictures, he varies the motif of Woman 
and Love under the form of that dil/et-doux, so 
often torn and scattered to the winds like the 
petals of a white rose ; till Stevens might almost be 
called the ‘petntre aux dillets,’ as an old Swiss 
master was once the ‘feintre aux aillets.’ 

“I claim another merit for him—for that future 
of his which already exists in the present—in his 
contribution to the history of costume. In the 
retrospective view of Alfred Stevens’s canvases we 
find the curious fashions of the Second Empire, 
and especially those Indian cashmere shawls of 
which Stevens will ever remain the unique painter, 
as was his master, Van der Meer of Delft, of those 
vast unrolled maps which hang azure oceans and 
many-coloured continents on the peaceful walls of 
Dutch interiors,” 





THE LATE ALFRED STEVENS 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY, DORNAC, PARIS, 
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Alfred - Emile - Léopold-Joseph- Victor - Ghislain 
Stevens was born at Brussels on May 11, 1823. 
His father, Jean-Francois- Léopold, had been 
an orderly officer of William I., King of the 
Netherlands. His mother was Cathérine-Victoire 
Dufoy. Three sons, Joseph, Alfred and Arthur, 
with a daughter who died young, were born of the 
marriage. “The eldest was that other great 
painter who (as Camille Lemonnier has said in 
his fine monograph on Alfred Stevens) deserves a 
place by the side of Decamps and Troyon as a 
marvellous animal-painter ; to his contemporaries 
the youngest was the ambassador of Rousseau, 
Millet and Corot, then still subjects of discussion 
and almost obscure.” 

The father of the future master loved pictures 
passionately, buying and selling them from pre- 
dilection ; it is therefore no matter for surprise 
that while still quite a child, attending the courses 
at the Athenée in Brussels, Alfred Stevens worked 
on Thursday afternoons (his holiday) in the studio 
of Frangois-Joseph Navez, devoting himself solely 
to drawing, because the master categorically for- 
bade his pupils to paint until they had thoroughly 
acquired the science of form. 

“One day,” writes the painter of the Dame en 
Rose to M. Jules Du Jardin (the learned author of 
“L’Art Flamand,” a valuable work which yields us 
much information), “one day we were told that M. 
Navez would not come to correct the studies of his 
pupils. I begged a little money from my grand- 
mother, Mme. Dufoy, and I painted a large head 
from nature. As it chanced M. Navez came after 
all, towards evening. ‘Who painted this head?’ 
he demanded, on seeing my work, hastily thrust 
into a corner. ‘Little Stevens,’ someone replied. 
‘Put on. your cap, I shall take you to your grand- 
father,’ said the classical painter, and he took me 
by the hand. I confess that I was trembling all 
over when we arrived at the house of M. Dufoy, a 
worthy and honest man of commerce. But my 
fright turned to stupefaction when I heard Navez 
inform Dufoy: ‘I have come to tell you that your 
grandson is going to be a great painter some day.’ 
And I still possess that study of a head, my first 
success in painting. I don’t know why, but it 
suggests Géricault ; for many French artists, and 
not unimportant ones either, have said to me: 
‘What a fine thing of Géricault’s you have there!’” 

The artistic vocation which revealed itself thus 
suddenly in the child corresponded fully with 
the secret desires of his parents, who were little 
inclined to oppose it. Alfred was entered for the 
evening drawing-courses at the Brussels Académie, 
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and his rapid progress was remarked. In ‘1844 he 
went to Paris, where he continued his. studies 
under the painter Camille Roqueplan, a friend of 
his father. Roqueplan soon fell ill, however, 
and had to go to the south of France. The 
young man thereupon gained admission to the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts, entering sixteenth among a 
large number of candidates. He thus enjoyed the 
teaching of many celebrities of the French school, 
notably that of Ingres, concerning whom he liked 
to relate that the old master, recognising how 
thoroughly versed he was in osteology, advised 
him one day, when correcting one of his drawings 
from nature, to look upon what, for example, was 
really a kneecap, as a mere stone, for fear of 
conventionality. 

A family bereavement—the death of Mme. Dufoy 
—recalled the student to Brussels, and it was in 
Belgium, after this event, that he painted his first 
picture, Un Soldat Malheureux. It was purchased 
from him by M. Godecharle, a picture-dealer and a 
son of the celebrated sculptor. Towards the end 
of 1849 Alfred Stevens returned to Paris, but being 
unable to afford the rent of a studio for himself 
alone, he established himself in that of his com- 
patriot, Florent Willems, and prepared for his début 
as an artist. This he achieved in a brilliant manner, 
and his first works attracted much attention. In the 
“Revue de |’Exposition Générale de Bruxelles de 
1851” was to be read as follows: “ Although the 
latest comer, M. Alfred Stevens is among those who 
have arrived the first. We place him at the head of 
genre painters for his three charming little pictures, 
Soldat Huguenot, Regrets de la Patrie, and L’ Amour 
del’Or. They are three exquisite pearls, the value 
of which has been speedily recognised by connois- 
seurs.” 

But before proceeding further our readers must 
be assured that it is useless to attempt to describe 
the works achieved by Alfred Stevens during the 
best years of his life (towards the end of his long 
career embarrassed circumstances sometimes forced 
hasty and superabundant production upon him). 
These beautiful paintings do not lend themselves 
to “literary transposition,” for their essential tech- 
nical beauty surpasses all comparison ; they must 
be seen and admired in their actuality. We shall 
therefore content ourselves with collecting various 
fragments of criticism which help to show how 
and by whom these memorable achievements were 
appreciated. 

Alfred Stevens’s career had opened brilliantly, 
and his subsequent success never failed. In 1853 
he exhibited the Matin du Mercredi des Cendres in 
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Paris. This canvas was bought by the French 
Government, and presented to the Musée of Mar- 
seilles. In the same Salon he had also Le 
Dicouragement de [ Artiste, and a scene studied 
from nature—the spectacle of a man found assas- 
sinated at Montmartre, painted in the historical 
style, according to advice given the young master 
by Troyon. This painting won him the first 
medal. In 1855 he obtained another medal at 
the Exposition Universelle for the picture named 
Chez Soi; and in the same year, at the Antwerp 
Exhibition, he was given the cross of the Order of 
Leopold—thanks to the influence of Henry Leys. 
Two years later Za Consolation 
won such admiration in the Paris 
Salon that Gustave Planche, the 
famous critic of “ La Presse,” 
would not deign to bestow a 
word on anyone save Alfred 
Stevens and Gustave Courbet. 
At the Paris Exposition Uni- 
verselle of 1867 Alfred Stevens 
triumphed afresh ; he exhibited 
eighteen works—marvels that 
in his “ Salons” Thoré Burger 
qualified in these terms: “The 
Dame en Rose ... shines amid 
the elegant company like the 
finest flower in the centre of a 
fresh bouquet. This painting, 
and some others by M. Alfred 
Stevens, exhale a sort of per- 
fume. ‘There is certainly much 
analogy between colours and 
odours. The Dame en Rose 
smells a little of the camellia. 
The young woman in pale 
lemon-colour smells of amber. 
.In Zous les Bonheurs a 
beautiful woman in_ garnet - 
coloured velvet is suckling her 
child. After the pink lady and 
the lemon-yellow lady, one of 
the most fascinating is the pearl. 
coloured lady. She stands in 
profile beside a table, upon 
which is a vase of Fleurs d’ Au- 
tomne : she has flaxen hair, and 
a black mantilla over her dress, 
flat grey intone. All in a minor 
key, as we should say in music ; 
all ‘ broken,’ as we may say in 
painting. 
Velazquez 
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gamuts of harmony. Another young girl admires 
L’Inde a Paris—a little elephant of precious 


materials. Another hangs a branch of box over 
a portrait. Another reads a letter which brings 
her Une douloureuse Certitude. Another looks 


out of the window to see whether Ze Zemps in 
certain will prevent her from going out. Another 
. . . but you see very well that what they are doing 
is a matter of indifference. They are living the 
lives of ‘women of quality.’ The insignificance 
of the ‘subject’ in these pictures by Alfred Stevens 
possesses therefore its own significance, perfectly 
expressing the ways of aristocratic society—even 


BY ALFRED STEVENS 
Photo. P. Recker, Brussels) 
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of middle-class society.... Ever it is the rule that 
the subject scarcely matters, provided that the artist 
has rendered well what he has chosen to depict. 
M. Alfred Stevens chooses women of elegance for 
his subjects; and no one paints better the new 
and rich stuffs, the embroidered cashmeres, the 
carpets and the small details of luxurious dwellings. 
He draws and models correctly figures, heads, arms 
and hands, a rare achievement among painters of 
miniature figures. His execution has that breadth 
which we demand in pictures of large dimensions.” 
In 1869 the master travelled in Spain and after- 
wards in Holland. It never occurred to him to 
visit either Germany or Italy. 
During the war of 1870 
Alfred Stevens would not 
leave Paris, and on Septem- 
ber 4, 1871, he wrote to 
General Trochu for per- 
mission to enter a regiment 
of French cavalry ; to which 
(writes M. J. Du Jardin) the 
general replied that two 
reasons militated against 
the realisation of his desire 
—the first, his being an 
alien ; the second, his talent 
as an artist. But fight he 
must, nevertheless! He 
wrote next to his acquain- 
tance, Etienne Arago, 
mayor of Paris (who tells 
the story in his “ Histoire 
du Siége de Paris,” holding 
up this Belgian as an ex- 
ample to those Frenchmen 
who had left their country 
in the hour of danger), and 
having obtained permission 
to bear arms and to join 
the Garde Nationale, he 
sent his wife and children 
to Brussels, and himself 
remained in Paris alone 
with his mother. He re- 
mained in France after the 
peace, and his renown and 
his genius were still growing. 
At the historic exhibi- 
tion of Belgian art at 
Brussels in 1880 Stevens 
had a triumph. 
Again at the exhibition 
of portraits of the century, 
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at Brussels, his great pastel portraits of women 
made a sensation; as did also his sketches for the 
panorama of the history of the century, painted 
on the occasion of the Exposition Universelle 
at Paris in 1889 (with the collaboration of H. 
Gervex, and the assistance of some meritorious 
young artists, among whom we may mention 
Stevens’s son Léopold, P. Sinibaldi, Gilbert, 
Picard, and the architect Cugnet). 

“In December, 1895,” says M. J. Du Jardin, 
“there was a feast for the eyes in the Maison 
d’Art, Avenue de la Toison d’Or, Brussels: 
here were to be found collected together the 
greater number of the works of the celebrated 


BY ALFRED STEVENS 
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artist. He has obtained—let us put it on record— 
all the highest distinctions and official honours, 
to which he attaches great importance, while 
honestly doubting whether he has deserved them.” 

And this was indeed an entire feminine world, 
which justified the following noteworthy remarks 
by Camille Lemonnier :—‘I recognise two great 
painters of womanhood in the present century— 
Alfred Stevens and Francois Millet. Poles asunder 
as they are in their points of view, they have in 
their two methods of understanding her summed 
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up the modern woman from one extreme to the 
other. Millet’s woman does not live; she gives 
life to others. Stevens’s lives herself, and gives 
death to others. The atmosphere breathed by 
the former is eternally refreshed by the winds, and 
is bounded only by the great open firmament. 
The latter, on the contrary, breathing an atmo- 
sphere of poison, stifles in mystery, pain, and per- 
fumes. . . . Alfred Stevens and Francois Millet 
open out in their women great vistas into the un- 
known. They each present the problem of woman, 
and pose her in the attitude 
of the ancient Sphinx. The 
world of woman touches 
the world of man, moreover, 
at so many points that to 
paint woman is to paint us 
all, from the cradle to the 
grave. It will be the cha- 
racteristic mark of the art 
of this century that it has 
approached contemporary 
life through woman. 
Woman really forms the 
transition between the 
painting of the past and the 
painting of the future.” 

If the work of Alfred 
Stevens has inspired pages 
in this grand style from 
the pen of such a powerful 
writer, it has also produced 
from the painter himself 
certain remarks, ranging in 
tone from gay to grave, and 
generally of profound inte- 
rest to his brother-artists. 
It is for their benefit that 
we have selected a few of 
these “‘ Impressions ” : 

“TIT. We must be of our 
own time: we must submit 
to the influence of the sun, 
of the country in which 
we dwell, of our early edu- 
cation.—II. A man does 
not understand his art 
well under a certain age.— 
IV. One should learn 
to draw with the brush as 
soon as possible.— XIII. 
Nobody is a great painter 
save on condition of being 
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“LE DERNIER JOUR DU VEUVAGE” 
BY ALFRED STEVENS (In the Warocque Collection. Photo. P. Becher) 
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XIV. Execution is style in painting —XX. An 
even mediocre painter who paints his own period 
will be more interesting to futurity than one who, 
with more talent, has only painted times which he 
has never seen.—XXXVII. A picture cannot be 
judged justly until ten years after its execution.— 
XLII. Painters who depict their own time become 
historians.—XLVII. Woe to the painter who re- 
ceives approbation only from women !—L. We can 
judge an artist’s sensibility from a flower that he 
has painted.—LXIII. In the art of painting one 
must first of all be a painter ; the thinker comes 
afterwards.—LXXIII. A picture should not, as is 
commonly said, stand out from its frame ; the very 
opposite should be said.— XC. Time beautifies 
sound painting and destroys bad.—XCI. Bad paint- 
ing cracks in stars; good painting becomes like fine 
crackle china.—CXV. To paint modern costume 
does not constitute a modernist. The artist 
attracted by modernity must above all be impreg- 
nated with a modern feeling—CXXIV. There 
should be quinquennial exhibitions in which each 
artist should only be permitted to exhibit one 
single figure that said nothing —CXXVII. By 
looking at the palette of a painter, we may know with 
whom we have to reckon.—CXLVI. A fine picture 
of which one admires the effect at a 
distance should equally support closer 
scrutiny—CCIV. The execution of a 
fine painting is agreeable to the touch. 
—CCV. A true painter is always a 
thinker.—CCVIII. Certain Dutch mas- 
ters seem to have painted with precious 
stones ground into powder.—CCXLVII. 
To have a master’s picture retouched is 
a crime that ought to be severely punished 
by law.—CCLII. Nothing is pardoned 
in a single figure picture ; many things 
are excused in a picture with several 
figures.—CCLVI. Painting is not done 
for exhibitions: refined work is smothered 
at the Salon; “shouters” come off better. 
—CCLXVII. The sincere approbation 
of his brother-artists is the most flattering 
reward a painter can have.—CCLXVIII. 
Nothing can equal the happiness felt by 
a painter when, after a day’s labour, he 
is satisfied with the work accomplished ; 
but in the contrary case what despair 
is his!—CCXCIV. The Flemings and 
the Dutch are the first painters in the 
world.—CCXCV. An arm by Rem- 
brandt, though perhaps too short, is yet 
alive ; an arm by the proficient in theory, 
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though exact in proportion, remains inert. — 
CCXCVI. Rubens has often been of harm to the 
Flemish School ; while Van Eyck has never been 
anything but its benefactor.” 

FERNAND KHNOPFF. 


LD AUSTRO - HUNGARIAN 
PEASANT FURNITURE. BY 
A. S. LEVETUS. 


To the student of the evolution of native art 
Austria-Hungary, with its diversity of races, offers 
exceptional opportunities. In spite of the fact that 
machinery is now more and more employed to do 
with feverish haste that which was formerly done 
slowly and thoroughly, there still remains a wide 
field of exploration in the homes of the peasants. 
The builders and carpenters in remote villages 
continue to build and decorate these homes as 
their forbears did in the past, and if occasionally 
they pay a visit to the towns and view with eyes of 
wonder the changes that are taking place, they 
return to their homes content to jog along as before 
with a modest measure of comfort, and without 
any eagerness to emulate the townsmen. 

There is a growing desire in Austria-Hungary to 





FIG. I.—PEASANT FURNITURE FROM UPPER AUSTRIA AND 


BOHEMIA 


(Museum fiir Volkskunde, Vienna, and other Museums ) 
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FIG. 2.—PEASANT’S KITCHEN ( Kulturhistorisches Museum, Graz) STYRIA, 16TH CENTURY 
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FIG. 3.—-PAINTED FURNITURE FROM TYROL, WITH CRADLE FROM CARNIOLA 
(Museum fiir Volkskunde, Vienna) 
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NORTH MORAVIA 
EARLY IQTH CENTURY 
( Mihrisches Gewerbe-Museum, Briinn) 


FIG. 4.—CUPBOARD 


foster national art and rescue it from oblivion ; 
hence the establishment of Fuchschulen (craft 
schools) and local museums. Throughout the 
provinces, through the zeal of the directors of 
these museums, many old specimens of peasant 
furniture—more, 
indeed, than one 
would have ex- 
pected — have 
been rescued as 
the result of their 
explorations in 
distant villages. 
In Tyrol and 
those parts where 
peace has reign- 
ed, the specimens 
of furniture pre- 
served are both 
older and more 
beautiful than in 
those where the 
“dogs of war” 
have been let 
loose time after 
timeforcenturies. 
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In Tyrol many well preserved specimens of furni- 
ture and household utensils dating from the middle 
ages have been found, while in Hungary, Bohemia, 
Moravia, Croatia, there is nothing earlier than the 
end of the seventeenth century. 

The difference between the races is shown in the 
colouring and form of decoration. In Tyrol there 
is much chip-carving, either coloured or stained, 
for Tyrol is the land of carving. In Salzburg and 
the Salzkammergut poker-work decoration is pre- 
ferred ; while farther north and east the colour- 
ing is richer, particularly among the Slavs, whose 
love of bright hues finds expression in every- 
thing about them. In the villages of Moravia, 
Croatia, Bohemia and Hungary every spring the 
houses: outwardly and inwardly receive new coats 
of paint, rich in their colours but unvarying in the 
designs for the particular district, which are always 
respected and preserved from harm and innovation. 
This decorative embellishment is always done by 
the women while the men are at work in the fields. 

The distribution of the furniture differed, and 
does still differ, in the different districts. In the 
living-room there is usually a corner cupboard, 
or chest, holding the treasures of the household, 
and upon it stands a cross or holy image, the 
pictures—generally religious subjects—being hung 
to the right and left of the cupboard. A rack 
for the show plates and other articles occupies 
the centre of another wall; a large cupboard, upon 
which are placed more treasures, fills in a third ; 
while the fourth is taken up with a bench, which, 
if the family be a large one, extends over parts 





FIG, 5.—HUNGARIAN PEASANT FURNITURE 
( Museum fiir Volkskunde, Vienna) 
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FIG. 6.—PEASANT’S LIVING ROOM ( Kulturhistorisches Museum, Graz) FROM RAMSAU, STYRIA 


FIG. 7.— PEASANT FURNITURE ( Bihmisch-Slavisches Ethnographisches Museum, Prague) FROM BOHEMIA 
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FIG. 8.—PAINTED PEASANT FURNITURE FROM THE BORDERS OF SILESIA AND MORAVIA 
(Museum fiir Volkskunde, Vienna) 





FIG. 9.—HUNGARIAN PEASANT FURNITURE 
(From Martin Gerlach's *‘ Volkstiimliche Kunst” ) 
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chest—still a requisite in 
every home, though often 
serving a different purpose 
—stands on feet, and in 
this respect is uncommon. 
The ground-colour of the 
furniture varies, both ac- 
cording to the district and 
the peculiar taste of the 
owner, the motive but 
rarely. Here the cupboard 
has a wave pattern inter- 
spersed with curves, and 
the panels have the usual 
vase with flowers emerg- 
ing from it. The tables 





FIG.” 10.—PEASANT CHAIRS & WEDDING CHEST TYROL, 16TH 17TH CENTURIES 
( Gewerbe-Museum, Innsbruck) 





FIG. II.—A GROUP OF AUSTRIAN PEASANT-MADE CHAIRS AND CRADLE 
( Museum fiir Volkskunde, Vienna) 


of two walls. Before this 
is placed the table; there 
are chairs for the master 
and mistress or guests, and 
benches for the children 
and servants, if there be 
any. Close by is the stove. 
In former days the spinning- 
wheel occupied a prominent 
place, but is now either rele- 
gated to an out-of-the-way 
corner or it is altogether 
absent. 

Our first illustration 
shows furniture from Upper 
Austria, dating from the 
middle of the eighteenth 





é FIG. 12, —PEASANT CHAIRS TYROL, I6TH-17TH CENTURIES 
century. The wedding ( Gewerbe-Museum, Innshruck) 
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FIG, 13.— WEAVERS’ GUILD CHEST FROM JABLUNKAU, SILESIA 


18TH CENTURY 


(Museum fur dst. Volkskunde, Vienna) 


vary but 
little in 
form; they 
are essen- 
tially strong, 
and are put 
together so 
as to be 
easily taken 
apart. The 
chairs, which 
also offer 
little varia- 
tion except 
in the orna- 
mentation, 
formed one 


oftheprinci- _— FIG. 14.—PEASANT CHAIRS AND TABLE 
(Museum fiir Volkskunde, Vienna) Itdatesfrom 


pal features 
of the house- 
hold. In olden times the master of the 
house was the only one who was favoured 
with a chair, and it was usually presented 
to him as a wedding gift by his bride. 
The spinning-wheel here shown comes 
from Nové Straseci, in Bohemia, a place 
once celebrated for homespun linens. 

Fig. 2 shows an old Styrian kitchen 
known as a “smoke” kitchen; similar 
ones are still to be seen in the remote 
districts of Styria. The centre of a 
peasant’s house was formed by a corridor 
or hall: on the one side was the kitchen, 
on the other the living-room, which also 
served as a bedroom. In winter meals 
were taken in the kitchen, in summer in 
the hall. The illustration shows the exact 
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distribution of the household utensils, and 
it will be noticed how great was their 
variety. It will be seen, too, that the 
hencoop also had its place in the kitchen. 
The small oven to the right served to 
dry the faggots used for lighting purposes ; 
the butter-churn also has its place, and 
there is an implement for cutting the 
white cabbage used for sauerkraut, a 
favourite article of food in all these dis- 
tricts. The fireplace is an exact copy of 
one dating from the seventeenth century, 
which is still to be seen in a peasant’s 
house in central Styria ; all the utensils, 
which are original and come from the 
same part, are of different ages, from 
early sixteenth to the end of the seven- 
teenth cen- 
tury. 

In Fig. 3 
we have 
painted fur- 
niture from 
Tyrol. The 
cupboard is 
the same as 
in Fig. 8. 
The ground 
colour of the 
bedstead is 
green, the 
decorations 
in white and 
red, the Ty- 


FROM MORAVIA rol colours. 





FIG. 15.—WEDDING CHEST FROM BOHEMIA 
( Mahrisches Gewerbe-Museum, Brinn) 
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FIG. 16.—CARVED AND PAINTED MORAVO- 
SLOVAKIAN CRADLE 
(From Martin Gerlach’s ‘* Volkstiimliche Kunst’? ) 


the beginning of the 
eighteenth century 
and is a singularly 
fine and _ well-pre- 
served specimen. 
Carved furniture is 
more characteristic 
of Tyrol than 
painted. 

The cupboard 
shown in Fig. 4 was 
evidently a_ bridal 
present from a hus- 
band to his wife. 
On the upper panels 
are represented a 
bride and bridegroom mounted on horseback, a 
custom in Moravia, as may be seen in Uprka’s 
picture of a Moravian wedding. The lower panel 
shows the husband returning home and the wife 
awaiting him. 

Fig. 6 gives a disposition of furniture common 
to this day both in Tyrol and Styria. It originally 
formed the living-room of a rich peasant. All 
care has been taken to preserve every detail, even 
to the distribution of the light. Here the earthen- 
ware has given place to pewter utensils as befitting 
a higher grade of society. 

Fig.7 illustrates peasants’ furniture from different 
parts of Bohemia. It will be noticed that the form 
has been strongly influenced by the barock style ; 
but it still preserves its originality of colouring and 


FIG. 17.—PAINTED BEDSTEAD 


ornamentation. 
In Fig. 8 we have a living room from a village 
on the boundary between Moravia and Silesia. 





(Museum fiir Volkskunde, Vienna) 


The cupboard, which is dated 1793, shows foreign 
influence in form and decoration. The ground- 
colour is a fine golden brown ; the two upper panels 
are ornamented with riders on horseback, typical 
of the period ; the right-hand lower one has a dog 
guarding his master’s house, and that on the left 
a crowned head. Note the bracket in the corner, 
with the cross and the beautifully embroidered 
cloth. In this part everything is adorned with 
embroidery to this day. 

It will be seen from Figs. 5 and 9 that Hungarian 
peasant furniture differs widely from that of other 
nations, except the Croatian. ‘The bright-hued 
embroidered towels serve like tapestries for the 
decoration of the whitewashed walls, and the chests 
placed one on the top of the other add their share 
of decorative effect, as do the various articles of 
furniture with their pomegranate designs. The 
pile of pillows is characteristic of all races where 
at night the living- 
room is transformed 
into a_ bed-room, 
and where every 
available place, such 
as floor and bench, 
serves as a bed. 

Chairs were of 
various forms, many 
evidently being 
copies of those in 
the homes of the 
better class. In 
Fig. 11 there is one 
of which the back 


was evidently meant 
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FIG. 18,—CARVED AND PAINTED CRADLE 
FROM STYRIA 
(Museum fiir Volkskunde, Vienna) 
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FIG. 19.—-PEASANT PLATES 


to be a por- 
trait, for the 
features are 
sharply de- 
fined. The 
queer thing 
sticking up 
from the head 
may have been 
meant to re- 
present the 
feather brush 
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(Museum fiir Volkskunde, Vienna) 


FIG. 20.—PAINTED EARTHENWARE UTENSILS 
(From Martin Gerlach’s ‘‘ Volkstiimliche Kunst” ) 
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FROM ISTRIA, END OF I8TH CENTURY 


which always 
adorned the 
hat. Next to 
this is a spin- 
ning -chair 
with one arm. 
The chairs 
here illustrat- 
ed are from 
various dis- 
tricts of North 
and South 





FIG. 21.—EARTHENWARE JUG WITH FIGURE FIG. 22.—PAINTED DRINKING VESSEL 


(Photo. M. Gerlach) 
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ORNAMENTATION 


WITH PEWTER LID 
(Photo. M. Gerlach) 
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Tyrol, and many bear traces of Italian in- 
fluence. 

Two fine examples of chests are shown in Figs. 
13 and 15. One is a Bohemian wedding-chest, 
painted by someone who had a fine sense of colour 
and decorative effect; the other, that of the 
Weavers’ Guild in Jablunkau, Silesia, in which 
a certain beauty and dignity have resulted from 
the carefully thought-out design. 

An immense amount ot loving labour was 
spent on cradles, whether carved or painted. The 
ground colour of that shown in Fig. 16 is celestial 
blue ; the birds are symbolical of the stork, sup- 
posed to provide good children with brothers and 
sisters in this part of the world. The carved one in 
Fig. 18 has a painting representing a priest with bell 
and book to keep away harm from the loved one. 

Peasant pottery is a very interesting subject and 
one worth studying. The examples here repro- 
duced are from various districts, as are the spoons 
and knives illustrated, which were for use as well 
Notice with what care these are 
Especially interesting are the spoons 


as for show. 
ornamented. 
shown in Figs. 24 and 27. 

Fig. 23 shows a number ot walking-sticks, the 


larger for men, the smaller for women. They are 


made of wood and beautifully inlaid with mother- 
o’-pearl and metal, the decoration showing eastern 
influence. 

Wrought iron work has always been a feature 
Numerous are 


ot Styria, Tyrol and Istria. the 


be 


| one 


FIG. 23.—WALKING-STICKS OF WOOD WITH METAL AND PEARL ORNAMENTATION 
FROM HUZULISCH, BUKOWINA 


( Landes-Museum, Csernowitz) 








FIG, 24.—PEASANT KNIVES AND SPOONS 
FROM OLD STERZING, TYROL 
(Property of Herr K. Wohklgemuth, Bozen) 


candlesticks and apparatus for lighting purposes 
to be found in the different museums and private 
collections, and equally numerous are the firedogs. 
These, too, require special study. Suffice it to say 
here, that even in 
making of such objects, 
religion played a part. In 
Fig. 26 this is clearly 
shown: in the centre the 
cross, to the right a tree 
representing man’s tempta- 
tion, to the left a plough- 
man, probably St. Peter. 
The whole study of the 
domestic art of the pea- 
sants is so large and so rich, 
that it is impossible to deal 
with it in the limits of one 


the 


article; it would take several 
even to give some adequate 
idea of its greatness, its 
interest, its origin, its de- 
velopment and, alas! its 
decay, for like all things 
mortal it is passing away. 
The authorities are, fortu- 
taking energetic 
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Sullivan, silver medals; and Mr. H. 
M. Livens, a bronze medal. Among 
other artists who exhibited with the 
Society, Mr. F. Brangwyn, A.R.A., and 
M. Lucien Pissarro both receive a 
“Grand Prix”; Mr. Alfred East, A.R.A., 
a “dipléme d’honneur”; Mr. E. S. 
Lawrenson, Mr. Arthur Rackham and 
Mr. Charles Ricketts, gold medals ; 
Mr. J. D. Batten and M. Olsson- 
Nordfeldt, silver medals; Mr. Harry 
Becker, a bronze medal; and Mr. 
Robert Spencer, honourable mention. 
Messrs. Anning Bell, Walter Crane, 
Lewis F. Day, and Howson ‘Taylor 
have each been awarded a “Grand Prix,” 
and the Guild of Handicraft a “dipléme 
d@’honneur.” 





At the recent international exhibi- 
tion of the Munich “ Secession,” more 
than a fourth of the works exhibited, 

FIG, 25.—WROUGHT-IRON CANDLESTICKS . : 
. Saaut SPOUR AND Lowe averats excluding those which were not for 
(In the Imperial Industrial Collection, Vienna) sale, have been sold, the total number 
thus disposed of being sixty-nine. Three 
measures to preserve what is left from being lost etchings by Mr. Brangwyn, A.R.A., one of which, 
for ever. A. S. LEVETUus. the Santa Maria della Salute, Venice, was recently 
reproduced in THE Stupi0, and an oil painting by 

We have received from Mr. Arthur Serena, Mr. Alfred Withers were among the purchases. 

Executive Commissioner 
for the Milan International 
Exhibition, a list of the 
awards (for engravings, 
etchings and lithographs) 
in the Decorative Arts 
Court of the British section 
at this Exhibition. To the 
International Society ot 
Sculptors, Painters and Gra- 
vers, as a body, a “Grand 
Prix” is awarded ; while of 
the members of the Society 
exhibiting in the “ Collec- 
tivity,” Sir Chas. Holroyd, 
Prof. Legros and Mr. 
Joseph Pennell receive 
“diplomes dhonneur” ; 
Mr. Sidney Lee, Mr. 
Frank Mura and Mr. A. 
W. Seaby, gold medals ; 
Mr. Morley Fletcher, Mr. 
Oliver Hall, Mr. A. S. 











Hartrick, Mr. L. H. FIG. 26.—WROUGHT-IRON IMPLEMENTS FROM ISIRIA 
Shannon and Mr. E. J. (Museum fiir Volkskhunde, Vienna) 
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his work—a gulf that had 
been getting wider and 
wider since the decay of 
the Guild system, and 
reached its worst form in 
the early years of last 
century. But about the 
time when John Ruskin 
was giving his vigorous 
lectures upon architecture, 
William Morris and Phillip 
Webb had begun to create 
an influence that inspired 
and still inspires the best 
domestic architecture of 
our time. The emotional 
impetus underlying all that 
they accomplished brought 





FIG, 27.—SET OF SHOW SPOONS WITH FIGURES OF SAINTS, ETC., CARVED AND ; : 
aaiuini Get shun tinienen about an examination and 
( From Martin Gerlach’s ** Volkstiimliche Kunst”) re-valuation of current 


ideals in relation to art 
ECENT DESIGNS IN DOMES- and craft, all the more remarkable as being in 


TIC ARCHITECTURE. direct antagonism to the commercial and material 
tendencies of the age. 
In giving a few illustrations of Mr. “ Among the leading ideas which influenced 


Charles Spooner’s designs for country dwellings these pioneers, perhaps the most important was 
we append some notes written by Mr. G. Ll. the great value they attached to the traditions 
Morris on the principles by which the architect of architecture—not traditions of style so much as 
has been guided in his 
work. 

‘*To arrive,” Mr. Morris 
says, “at a just and criti- 
cal appreciation of Mr. 
Spooner’s varied work, and 
the relation it has to the 
best artistic tradition of 
to-day, it will be well 
perhaps briefly to review 
those ideas which have 
helped to _ revolutionise 
English domestic architec- 
ture during the last forty- 
five years. Behind their 
material expression was the 
passionate desire for a more 
humane conception of life 
and art, a desire to re- 
affirm the view that the two 
are intimately bound up 
together. This desire, in 
fact, marked the beginning 
of a movement which 
aimed to bridge the gulf 
between the craftsman and HALL OF HOUSE AT BUEY CHARLES SPOONER, ARCHITECT 
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traditions of workmanship—an aspect of tradition 
practically ignored in the early Victorian era, 
and quite a different thing from the literal 
copying of old forms. ‘Their attitude was much 
the same as that held to-day by Mr. Charles 
Spooner and the increasing number of artists who 
think with him. ‘An artist,’ says Mr. Spooner in 
a paper read before the Architectural Association, 
‘cannot copy other people’s work in form or 
colour; he may unconsciously reproduce forms 
and so forth, but however strong the resemblance 
between his work and that which he most admires 
it will not be a copy or reproduction, but his own 
expression of the beautiful.’ 

“Following upon this sane and reasonable point 
of view came the critical study and fervid apprecia- 
tion of the localness of country architecture. The 
unity of the very stuff of the house with its site and 
locality became the keynote of beauty. It was felt 
that in the best English traditions of cottage and 
country house building, the most satisfactory results 
were obtained when the builders had recognised 
and preserved most faithfully this natural tie 
between the building and the soil. 






HOUSE AT BURY, SUSSEX, FROM SOUTH-EAST 
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* Another principle involved a marked change of 
attitude towards the treatment of material. It 
became a rule to discountenance the practice of 
making one material look like another, and instead 
to give due regard to the intrinsic beauty of each 
kind of material. It is true that many abomina- 
tions have been committed in the name of artistic 
sincerity. Craftsmanship has here and there 
assumed pedantic airs, peculiar virtue being 
attached to seams and raw edges, baldness and 
crudity looked upon as signs of grace, and it 
has even been regarded as a point of artistic 
honour to insist that every piece of wood construc- 
tion should show the joints. This deliberate ex- 
aggeration of points of practical detail is neither 
beautiful nor original. Beauty is relative and 
orderly, and has no concern with affectation and 
pose. But notwithstanding these aberrations, the 
influence of this principle in the main has been a 
good one, and a most potent factor in contributing 
to the charm of the modern house. 

“These, then, are the ideas forming the ground- 
work of Mr. Charles Spooner’s work. He seeks 
beauty which relies on no mere finery, no use- 


CHARLES SPOONER, ARCHITECT 
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HOUSE AT BURY, SUSSEX, FROM SOUTH-WEST CHARLES SPOONER, ARCHITECT 











less amplification, no super- 
fluous decoration, but finds 
its sole expression in chastity 
and simplicity of style. He has, 
too, that very rare faculty of 
knowing the right relation of] 
one part to another, the sub- 
ordinating of ‘certain things to 
other things, and the concentrat- 
ing of the means at disposal at 
the right point.’ A bookcase, 
a chalice, or house becomes a 




















synthesis of parts rightly appor- 
tioned to obtain unity of expres- 
sion. A fireplace, for instance, 
is never made the object of an 
exceptional display, but carefully 
considered in relation to the 
furniture and other parts of the 
room. 

“Tf there is one side of Mr. 
Spooner’s work in which he is 
more successful than another, 
it is probably in the designing PLAN OF HOUSE AT BURY, SUSSEX CHARLES SPOONER, ARCHITECT 
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VILLAGE HALL AND COTTAGE AT WEST MILL, HERTS 


of furniture. It invariably fulfils its purpose, 
is exquisite in proportion and refinement, and, 
without any exception, always put together in the 
most direct and satisfactory manner. The success 
he has achieved in furniture design is due to his 
wide knowledge of tradition, his study of modern 
needs, his originality and thoughtful consideration 
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PLAN OF VILLAGE HALL AND COTTAGE 
AT WEST MILL, HERTS 
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of means to an end, and the work he has done at 
the bench. 

“Mr, Ruskin, lecturing (in 1859) on ‘ Modern 
Manufacture and Design,’ said that ‘The principles 
on which you work are likely to be false in propor- 
tion as they are narrow, true only as they are 
founded on a perception of the connection of all 
branches of art with each 
other’; or, again, as he 
says in another part of his 
lecture, ‘you must either 
help your surroundings or 
spoil them.’ In every phase 
of Mr. Spooner’s work, in 
his houses and cottages, his 
furniture and church archi- 
tecture, from the smallest 














CHARLES SPOONER, ARCHITECT 


to the largest detail, this 
perception of unity is never 
lost. In this respect how 
entirely admirable and 
satisfactory is his cottage 
at Bury, in Sussex. Sound 


FIRST FLOOR PLAN 
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Mr. Brangwyn's Royal Exchange Panel 


and straightforward building such as this must carry 
beauty in its train, and local traditions will be found 
to bear a true relation to the needs of the case. 
A cottage to be beautiful must be planned to suit 
the life of the tenant and to harmonise outwardly 
with the landscape amid which it is placed. Just 
as we find in travelling about the country one 
dialect succeed another as we pass from district 
to district, so in our countryside architecture 
every district has its own methods of buildings 
and its own materials, and a feeling of respect 
for them (such as we find in Mr. Spooner’s 
work) must always give better results than the 
dumping down of a cottage of ‘marked origi- 
nality.’ When it is possible to achieve such 
cottage architecture as shown in the accompany 
ing illustra‘ions it is unnecessary to go further than 
the immediate neighbourhood for inspiration. 

“ Although the facilities of modern 

transit have made it an easy matter for 
the ignorant architect to heap together 
all manner of materials, both cheap 
and expensive, without troubling as to 
the result, and to use them on a site 
and in such a way that they will look 
vulgar and ridiculous, it has also given 
the sympathetic architect a new oppor- 
tunity to experiment with foreign and 
manufactured materials, and to judge 
how far they may be employed without 
altogether losing the spirit of the district. 
A drawback may thus become a positive 
advantage. Where it is impossible on 
the score of expense to use local mate- 
rials, rough-cast is perhaps the best of 
all methods for general application : it 
is convenient, pleasant, and a not too 
exacting medium, for it is at once the 
least and most local of materials. In 
some of Mr. Spooner’s houses and cot- 
tages he has covered the walls in this 
manner. 

‘** How to awaken the average manu- 
facturer to the artistic possibilities of his 
productions is one of the most difficult 
problems before the architect and crafts- 
man of to-day; and unfortunately the 
manufacturer has no desire, and cer- 
tainly but little encouragement, to 
educate the public. The British public 
still loves the cheap and tawdry. It is 
work such as Mr. Spooner’s which will 
help to accomplish a change and the 


‘restoration of beauty to life.’” ‘MODERN COMMERCE” 


R. FRANK BRANGWYN’S 
NEW PANEL FOR THE 
ROYAL EXCHANGE. 


In the assignment of subjects to the various 
artists who have been commissioned to paint a 
series of panels for the decoration of the Royal 
Exchange, none have been more aptly chosen than 
that which was recently completed and unveiled 

the work of an artist who stands in the very 
first rank of England’s decorative painters. 

In the subject Modern Commerce, Mr. Brangwyn 
has been given a splendid opportunity. As to the 
degree of success he has achieved in the execution of 
this work an opinion may be ventured by the critic of 
the moment, but certain it is that the true position 
which this work occupies in the history of English 
painting will not be known to the British art-loving 
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public until that time when future generations shall 
visit the Royal Exchange, and view the whole series 
of panels and their painters in that perspective of 
time which any noteworthy artist and his work must 
have before a just and final judgment can be passed 
upon them. Perhaps ere this time shall have 
come the art of mural painting will have found its 
place—as distinct from that of the painter of easel 
pictures as the art of the painter is separated from 
that of the sculptor. Mr. Brangwyn’s panel is 
a decoration pure and simple, fitted only for the 
place for which it was painted, and that most 
admirably. In his appreciation of architectural 
lines and proportions, it may be safely affirmed that 
Mr. Brangwyn has few equals among living painters, 
and none there are whose judgment lies more 
nearly parallel to that of the able architect. By 
this means he is enabled to meet the architect 
more than half-way. The function 
of his work as a decorator is, he 
believes, but to embellish the 
builder’s art, a furtherance of the 
scheme which the architect had 
in mind, avoiding always the an- 
tagonising effect which a realistic 
rendering must have. “Primarily,” 
he says, “a decoration must be a 
fine arrangement of masses, and 
into this must be infused an 
equally fine and harmonious pat- 
tern of colour. These two factors 
can only be produced by infinite 
planning, just as the architect’s 
fine proportions can only be the 
result of much experiment. The 
subject-matter must ever be sub- 
servient to decorative qualities 
expressed in a conventional man- 
ner, every line, every mass of 
light and shadow and colour, and 
every object, only lending itself to 
the decoration of the space—bring- 
ing out the spirit, not the reality 
of the subject.” 

In his approach to a subject 
which is in itself of such tremen- 
dous scope as that of Modern 
Commerce, he has simplified in a 
manner which tells forcibly of his 
power of selection and elimination. 
The result cannot be regarded as 
a scene taken from any time or 
place. It has no story to tell, but, 
bigger and broader than that, 
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secondary to its decorative function, it is the sym- 
bolising of a vast field of modern human activity. 
A broad mass of cool shadow falls across the 
foreground, in which are found a few telling inci- 
dents pertaining to the subject. Rich, strong notes 
of colour he has used in the fruit and the principal 
figures, with accidental spots of sunlight bringing 
the golden light of the middle distance into sharp 
accent in the foreground. Generally speaking, the 
scheme is of blue and gold, interspersed with 
multitudinous notes of rich, harmonious colour 
neutralised by the use of greys. There is nothing 
to be found in conflict with the realism of such a 
subject. On the contrary, it is full of the evidence 
of a power greater than the realistic painter would 
disclose. It is the subject reduced to its lowest 
terms, so to speak, which can come only from the 
man who knows more than truth, from the man 
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who has an infinite fund of knowledge, but with 
a power of reserve enabling him to use but a 
fraction of this fund. 

As one looks at this space, so sumptuous in its 
embellishment, one cannot but be impressed with 
the feeling of vastness it possesses, with the 
immensity of the size of his accessories, and with 
the powerful lines, slow in rhythm, of the strong 
men moving about. 

The incidents occurring in the picture tell of the 
expenditure of untold human energy, yet free from 
that spirit which complains of the hardships of 
human toil. Indeed, the composition is so full of 
life and light and action that the beholder must 
feel the joy of living expressed—a genuine pleasure 
which only healthy, wholesome toil can give. It 
is vastly human in its expression ; but more than 
that, one must feel the power of those long straight 
lines which shoot upward into the blue light of 
the heavens, backed as they are by the silvery 
cumuli slowly rising from the grey and golden 
envelopment below. 

Nor is this noteworthy achievement the result 
of a short period of the artist’s effort. Days and 
months have been given to the composition alone, 
followed by an assiduous collecting of material. An 
immense numberof studies for figuresand accessories 
were made, both in black-and-white and in colour. 


But of the effort, and how well he has concealed 
it, will be known only to those who see the work 
in its place. The accompanying reproduction 
of course gives but an imadequate idea of the 
effect, for the brilliant orange-yellows and greens 
occurring in the foreground could not be effectually 
rendered in a photograph. 

The great juxtaposition of light and shadow Mr. 
Brangwyn has ever kept in mind, and, although the 
parts are painted with a dexterity of handling to 
which few modern painters attain, yet not once in 
the whole composition has he shown that the 
incident has interested him at the expense of the 
whole. There is, even in his first small sketch, a 
unity of feeling which could not have been sur- 
passed. It seems to me that herein lies the proof 
of his greatest power, and that such results can 
come only from the man whose methods of work 
are as fixed as those of the architect, from a man 
whose sense of construction is as strong as that 
of the builder, and withal, whose feeling for 
design and colour might in its refinement be 
likened to that of the early Japanese. 

The panel is the gift of Mr. T. L. Devitt, 
President ot the Shipping Federation, who has 
been instrumental in placing many commissions 
in the hands of the younger painters and sculptors. 

ARTHUR S. Covey. 
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ODERN STAGE MOUNTING 
IN GERMANY.—I. MR. FAN- 
TO’S WORK AT DRESDEN. 
BY PROF. DR. HANS W. SINGER. 


THERE is not one among all the many branches 
of the fine arts which has not undergone a process 
of rejuvenation lately with us. In every case 
this was the result of the fact that artists of fertile 
imagination and wide culture had turned their 
attention to work which had been for years and 
decades entrusted to the craft of professional 
specialists, whose circle of vision had narrowed 
down considerably in the course of a life of labour 
particularly directed towards preserving tradition. 
Whereas in the sciences utmost specialisation 
prevails, in the arts and letters the “ coming man ” 
of our age is distinguished by a touch of univers- 
ality. In place of the playwright, the lyric poet, 
the novelist and the short story-teller, we boast of 
the author who unites in one person all these 
functions. Our artists, far from limiting them- 
selves in the exercise of their powers, as the 
still-life, the landscape, the subject or devotional 
painters were wont to do, have freely stepped from 
one field of art to another ; and the great men of 
to-day, like their predecessors during the Italian 
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Renascence, are equally well versed in the handling 
of the painter’s brush, the etcher’s needle and the 
sculptor’s modelling tools. 

Men of this class are now taking up the matter 
of stage mounting in Germany, vice the man who 
has been entirely brought up within the walls of 
the theatre and whose intellectual habitus is one- 
sided in proportion. The art of the stage seems 
to be about the last to have been revived, and it is 
not a little strange that this should be so. One 
would have expected artists to have turned their 
attention to it long ago, for it is a field for work 
as vast as it is interesting. The number of people 
susceptible to education through the channels of 
art exhibitions or galleries is, after all, pretty 
limited. An appeal conveyed by means of such a 
medium as etching, for instance, will be responded 
to by lamentably few, if by any at all. But 
thousands and hundreds of thousands visit the 
theatres every night, and there is no second 
opportunity of improving the taste of whole 
nations in any way equal to the one offered here. 
For, fortunately, you can attempt to improve taste 
without moralising, and thus you are not liable to 
evoke the spirit of opposition which a man of 
letters has to combat if he should desire to make 
use of the stage for the purpose of refining our 
ways of thinking. 

The wave of realism which ruffled the seas of 
painting and sculpture some time ago also broke 
upon the shores of stage art. It was pre-eminently 
destined to score a long run of successes here, 
for it depends upon ingenuity rather than upon 
taste to bear it up, and ingenuity is the 
theatrical artist’s great stand-by. So, from the 
“doors that close with a real click,” we have 
gradually made our way—having in the meantime 
established the stage-carpenter as ¢he important 
man in the bringing out of a new play—to the 
elaborate storm and sunset with a hundred electric 
contrivances and “effects” enough to make the 
uninitiated country yokel stare with open-mouthed 
astonishment. 

This is hopelessly popular—that is to say, vulgar 
and bad. It was indiscriminate for painting—for 
an artist like Claude,—to attempt elaborate sunsets, 
because a sunset wants to be breathed, wants to 
be walked in, if I may thus express myself, and 
not only to be seen. It reacts upon our physical 
constitution as much as upon our mind. It is 
short-sighted to imagine that you can give any man 
a pleasurable sensation of sunsets when you have 
only one of his five senses to appeal to, and that 
under an obvious disadvantage. But it is ridiculous 
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to suppose that you can impress an educated man 
with an elaborate display of facsimile sunset under 
conditions when his intellect is especially alert, as 
it is while sitting in a theatre, and when recollec- 
tions of pasteboard, gauze, coloured screens and 
wires rise uppermost in his mind, in spite of him- 
self, as soon as anything lasts above a few seconds. 
Wisdom askew, of this kind, when the task of 
representing Oberon’s fairyland is set before it, will 
cover drop and wings with thousands of painted 
roses, clustering another thousand of artificial paper 
ones into bowers scattered here and there over the 
stage. The artist, on the other hand, will 
perhaps paint a setting of azure, with maybe a 
symmetrical arrangement of fantastic trees, just to 
awaken the feeling for distance and dimension, 
leaving the real task of realising a vision to the 
imagination of the audience, which the artist only 
stimulates. 

For on the stage, as on the easel-picture, the 
trend of the real artist to-day lies in the direction 
of suggestion, of enlisting the beholdets’ own 
powers of fancy, and not merely in placing some- 
thing hard and fast, something immobile before 
them, to which their intellect may not add any 
thing and from which it may not detract. 

The ideal system would of course be to let the 
whole matter of mounting a play rest in the hands 
of one man. ‘This is not feasible in the case of 
our great royal and municipal theatres with their 
immense repertory. The fact that on these 
stages no play or opera is repeated more than 
five or at the most ten times a year, and that 
all in all every year a hundred (to state a low 
figure) different things are represented, enforces a 
strict division of labour. Each head of the many 
departments must try to acquire routine, and will 
be glad enough if he manages to pull through all 
right with the limited task set before him. 

The “Generaldirection” of the Dresden royal 
theatres has during the last decade made notable 
efforts to gain the leading position among German 
stages. Many works of importance have been 
performed here for the first time, Richard Strauss’s 
“Salome” being the latest; and there is an un 
deniable tendency to bring out plays and operas 
in a worthy and novel manner, regardless of 
business considerations. It was a stroke of good 
policy on the part of the Generaldirection to 
secure the services of Mr. L. Fanto, who has 
made a special study of costume. 

There are two points, by the observance of 
which an artist-costumier can distinguish himself 
to-day. The first and easier one is an attention 


to historical fidelity. It is simply appalling what 
ridiculous stuff is exposed to the gaze of an 
undiscriminating public to this day in the matter 
of costuming, although, in all other regards, the 
slightest anachronism excites our opposition. All 
our classical plays, Shakspere, Schiller, Goethe, are 
fitted out with a sort of romantic o//a fodrida of 
plumes, slashed doublets, looped up dresses, plate 
armour, an incongruous medley of items chosen 
from the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, which 
are made to serve one evening for a representation 
of, say, “ King John” (ca. A.D. 1190), and the next 
for “ Richard III.” (ca A.D. 1490). This kind of 
costuming, although variations and even slight 
improvements have occurred from time to time, 
may still be traced to an age which indulged 
most fondly in its love of everything romantic, 
an age which did so like to attempt more than it 
could achieve. The ludicrous notions of historic 
costume, as embodied in the tamous Boydell’s 
Shakspere Gallery, even if the passing of many 
generations has modified them a little, are really 
still rampant in most of the costuming of classical 
plays that we see to-day. 

We have grown rather nice as to gross errors 
with regard to times not greatly removed from 
our own. Such operas as “ La Bohéme,” and even 
such as “ Manon Lescaut,” are excellently mounted 
nowadays, all out of comparison with what the 
corresponding pieces were twenty years ago. But 
this is comparatively easy. For they date from 
epochs which produced a wealth of cheap pictorial 
matter, and a good deal of this is more or less 
widely disseminated to this day. As soon as some 
piece takes us into the seventeenth century there 
is a marked falling off. And even where the 
attempt is made to be true to the seventeenth 
century, it does not go far enough to discriminate 
between the Frenchman, the Dutchman, -the 
Spaniard, the Venetian or Roman, not to hint at 
the peculiarities of dress proper to individual cities 
or circumscribed districts in which the scenes 
of a play are supposed to take place. When, 
however, we proceed down further than the year 
1600 everything is confusion, and beyond 1500 
all is chaos. 

Mr. Fanto’s attempt to fit out Schiller’s “ Maid 
of Orleans” in the proper costumes of the day was, 
I believe, the first of its kind—upon such a scale, 
at least—and it was attended with signal success. 
The picture unfolded was one such as our playgoers 
had never beheld, and it was dazzling in many re 
spects. He has followed this feat up with his 
“Agnes Bernauer,” pleasing everybody again and 
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delighting the few connoisseurs with his fine dis- 
crimination between French fifteenth-century and 
Bavarian fifteenth-century dress. 

If, however, the whole of what Mr. Fanto has 
accomplished were to be summed up in the state- 
ment that he unfolded an historically faithful picture 
before our eyes, there would be little reason to 
make much ado about it, especially in the columns 
of a magazine like THe Srupio. Anybody, I 
suppose, who really takes the trouble could in 
time learn to drawn dalmatics, kirtles, poulaines, 
tabards, gypciéres, etc., correctly, or to understand 
the looks and structure of the horned, the hennin, 
the butterfly head-dresses, and thus rival Mr. Fanto. 
But Fanto adds a rare accomplishment thereto by 
displaying an exquisite taste, a refined sense for 
charming combinations of colour when he designs 
these things, and this is what ‘renders his work so 
remarkable. Evincing taste in this way is the 
second chance open to men of his profession which 
I referred to above; and here is where the great 
educational possibilities of art upon the stage come 
into play. The seeing of good specimens refines, 
of bad ones corrupts, the taste of the audience ; 
and if nothing more be achieved than the spread- 
ing of a dislike for crude contrasts and of an 
appreciation of beautiful harmonies of colour— 
symphonies, as Whistler called them—a world of 
good will accrue to the public at large therefrom. 

Naturally this good taste, as far as it depends 
upon a fine feeling for colour, can be made 
marifest upon almost any occasion, and just as 
naturally the artist can give himself up to it 
best whenever he is least hampered by actual 
historical exigencies. One of the most splendid 
displays of it, at the Dresden opera-house, 
occurred in the setting of Richard Strauss’s 
“Salome” (Wilde). It was a wonderful scene 
where the Tetrarch appeared, preceded and 
surrounded by his retinue. The stage business 
here calls upon this mass of people to burst 
through the gate and spread out like a fan. 
Through the consummate art of Mr. Fanto the 
picture thus unfolded was overwhelmingly 
beautiful, and an uncommon degree of de- 
liberation and tact was displayed in the 
balancing of colour. 

The most recent labour of Mr. Fanto was 
done in connection with the revival of an 
opera which should possess especial interest 
for Englishmen, since its very first perform- 
ance took place in London. On the rath 
of April, 1826, Weber brought out his 
“Oberon” at Covent Garden. It is a curious 
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fact, by the way, that yon faithful chronicler 
of the stage, Genest, dwells upon the perform- 
ance at length—speaks of its success, too—but 
never mentions Weber’s name! He has, how- 
ever, some words of praise for the manufacturer of 
the wretched libretto, Planché, now all but forgotten. 

The closing scene of “ Oberon” offers an oppor- 
tunity for the correct application of historical 
costume. For the rest, fancy may reign supreme, 
even with regard to the Oriental incidents in the 
opera—in other words, an artist is free to show what 
he can do. Two of the most captivating scenes are 
that of the mermaids and that in which Roxana tries 
to seduce Huon. Fanto had in his mind’s eye for 
the mermaids’ scene something similar to Boeck- 
lin’s wonderful paintings: a dark stage, with 
groups of mermaids lolling about on _ rocks 
scattered here and there, scarcely discernible in 
the dim blue light. While the famous song is 
going on they are supposed to be frolicking, and 
now and then a flash is sent out by one of those 
wonderful, silvery-scaled tails as its possessor tosses 
over, diving into the water. The Roxana-Huon 
scene, it will be remembered, is a sort of Parsifal- 
flower-girls scene. Roxana has been rebuffed by 
Huon and calls her dancing-girls to assist her in 
corrupting the hero. Huon is clad in a kind of 
domino of a wonderful purple colour, the dancers 
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in a green quite impossible under an open sky, but 
marvellous in the artificial mellow light of the 
stage. As they dance, occasionally sinking in his 
arms, or twining theirs about him, while Kundry’s 
predecessor, Roxana, lies near by, clad in a robe 
of white and richest orange dye, the whole blends 
into a melody of colours as entrancing as any 
melody of music can be. H. W. S. 
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STUDIO-TALK 
(From our own Correspondents ) 


ONDON.—The present exhibition of the 

Royal Society of British Artists deserves 

particular note, because it gives definite 

signs of a change in the policy of an 
association which has been too long content to 
plod along in a narrow groove and to respect anti- 
quated traditions. For some years past the Society 
has made scarcely any perceptible movement ; shows 
have been merely repetitions one of the other, and 
have varied hardly at all in character or atmosphere ; 
but the election of Mr. Alfred East as President 
has introduced a new influence into the Suffolk 
Street Galleries, and this new influence promises 
to bring about a very desirable alteration in the 


aims and methods of the Society. Already there 
is an appreciable advance in the quality of the 
collection brought together and a diminution 
in the amount of commonplace work which has in 
past years spoiled the effect and lowered the average 
of the annual gatherings; and if the members 
will only realise what opportunities are offered 
them now of increasing the importance and 
authority of the association to which they belong, 
this comparatively small beginning can be developed 
into a movement of very great significance. 


That the present exhibition gains greatly from 
the presence in it of memorable canvases by Mr. 
Alfred East and Professor von Herkomer is evi- 
dent enough. Mr. East’s Evening on the Cots- 
wolds and Dawn and Daylight are two of his most 
characteristically accomplished productions, with 
remarkable beauties of execution and sentiment, 
and Professor von Herkomer’s portrait of Mss 
Gwenddydd Herkomer has a quality of forcible 
statement that makes it deservedly prominent in 
the gallery. But besides these commanding con- 
tributions there are others which give the greatest 
interest to the show, such as Zhe Timber Haulers, 
by Miss Kemp-Welch; Between Dedham and 
East Bergholt, by Mr. Walter Fowler; Zhe 
Accused and Sunset: Rose and Gold, by Mr. F. F. 
Foottet; Sunrise o'er the Woodland, by Mr. 
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Wynford Dewhurst; A Scene in Morocco, by Mr. 
G. C. Haité ; Zhe Beach, Paris-Plage, by Mr. J. D. 
Fergusson ; and Zhe Mid-day Heat, by Mr. Algernon 
Talmage ; and there are many other oil-paintings 
and water-colours which claim no small measure 
of attention. Altogether, there is much that is 
encouraging in the view that the members of the 
Society have this year taken of their responsibilities, 
and there is great promise of future progress. 





An exhibition such as that held at the Grafton 
Gallery, in October, entitled “ Artists at Work,” 
would have been impossible ten years ago, when 
the passion for handicrafts was still in its infancy, 
and when craft-workers could not be sure of 
patronage and encouragement. The influence of 
Morris has been slow in its working, but it has 
been so sure that to-day one is in dread of seeing 
the desire to produce artistic objects become a 
mania of the fashionable world. At this exhibi- 
tion a hundred and twenty craft-workers were 
represented, and as a great number of these may 
frankly be called amateur, it was surprising to 
find so much work that was truly good, if not 
excellent. Prominent in popularity, and in two 
or three instances prominent in merit also, were 
the cases of jewellery and personal ornaments. 
The carved and coloured horn, so particularly the 
prerogative of Lalique, is being handled with skill, 
delicacy, and taste by Mr. F. Partridge. Horn 
work was also shown by Mrs, Edith Dick, whose 
designs are attractive by reason of their extreme 
simplicity, and consequently most agreeable to 
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English taste. Among jewellery designers Miss 
Hallé still holds the high standard that has won 
her renown. 


In the truly feminine realms of embroidery and 
lace one looked in vain for a trace of freshness and 
originality of design, and this was most markedly 
the case with regard to the great lace industry 
of Ireland. Here the lack of modernity carries 
with it a prison-bound monotony which cries out 
for release. Miss Garnett, the weaver of the 
Windermere linens, is a nature worshipper after 
the pattern of the Greeks. She draws all her 
inspiration from what she sees out of doors. 
Another worthy maker of beautiful stuffs is Miss 
Charlotte Brown, whose materials bear the stamp 
of personality, and carry with them the merit of 
cheapness. In the designing and making of book- 
covers, also a feminine occupation to a large extent, 
there was perhaps less mediocre work to be seen than 
in many others. We reproduce on pages 246-7 some 
work of this kind exhibited by Miss Phillpott and 
Miss Woolrich. An exhibit of stained glass showed, 
in all seriousness, the way in which a window is 
made, and placed before the public the fact so little 
known, that the material itself is as beautiful 
to-day in colour as it was in medizval times. 
The exhibitor, Baron Arild Rosenkrantz, has 
gained reputation as the maker of windows which 
are rich and harmonious in colour. The revival 
of tapestry weaving in England is slow, and at 
present no important results can be noted. Miss 
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SILVER TEAPOT BY B. CUZNER 


Gleeson exhibited a small panel, modern in feeling 
and showing promise for this craft ; and the work- 
manship of the London School of Tapestry Weav- 
ing deserves notice, though nothing can yet be 
said of the progress in design. A new tapestry 
loom, horizontal instead of upright, was exhibited 
by the Decorative Needlework Society, and being 
small and light, may tend to popularise tapestry 
and encourage fresh workers in this art. Mrs. 
G. F. Watts, whose pottery is now too well known 
to demand praise, had a large display of work, 
and a few of the minor exhibitors were inter- 
esting from the quaintness of their subjects if not 
because of their intrinsic merit. These latter, 
however, should hardly be counted as serious 
workers. Their endeavours are mostly directed 
in channels where novelty steps in to fill the 
place left vacant by Art. 


Perhaps it may not be long before we have a 
recognised ‘‘ Lyceum of Handicrafts,” an Academy 
of Applied Arts, which will enable its members to 
be worthily classified as artists, and, in ennobling 
the members, restore “ Decoration” to the position 
it once held. 


The “Dove Cross” in Mr. Edmund Hunter's fine 
design, which we reproduce on this page, forms the 
central ornament in an altar frontal chosen from his 
work by Queen Alexandra for the private chapel at 
Windsor Castle. It was executed for Her Majesty 
in white and gold silk brocade by the St. Edmunds- 
bury Weaving Industry, established by Mr. Hunter 
some three years ago at Haslemere, in Surrey. The 
work was woven on hand-looms by some of the his- 
toric Spitalfields silk weavers, brought to Haslemere 
by Mr. Hunter to start and develop his industry, in 
which he aims at uniting artistic design with better 
craftsmanship than can be obtained by the use of 
the power-loom. 


The Society of Portrait Pdinters’ Exhibition 
again maintained its representative standard. Mr. 
Orchardson, R.A, and Mr. Sargent, R.A., by the 
presence of their work enhanced the character of 
distinction which always belongs to the Portrait 
Painters’ Society. A notable feature of the recent 
show were the portraits by the late Fantin Latour 
and the late Eugéne Carritre. Sir L. Alma- 
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‘*THE DOVE CROSS,” DESIGNED BY EDMUND 
HUNTER AND HAND-WOVEN IN SILK BY THE 
ST. EDMUNDSBURY WEAVING INDUSTRY 
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Tadema, R.A., exhibited an early work. The 
vivacity of Mons. J. E. Blanche was in evidence 
in two or three portraits. Mr. Lavery’s portraits 
and the originality of his Mrs. Cunningham- 
Graham, Mr. H. de T. Glazebrook’s Mrs. Fair- 
clough, Mr. E. A. Walton’s 7. W. Cruickshank, 
Mr. J. J. Shannon’s Mrs. George Frampton and 
her son contributed much to the interest of the 
exhibition. The work of Messrs. S. J. Solomon, 
A.R.A., Prof. von Herkomer, R.A., Herman 
G. Herkomer, Harris Brown, Percy Bigland, 
G. Henry, W. G. von Glehn, A. Hacker, A.R.A., 
Melton Fisher, C. H. Shannon, Harold Speed, 
and R. Jack completed the representative character 
of the show. The decorative manner of treating 
portraiture affected by A. Mancini was seen to 
advantage in 7he Marquis del Grillo. The portrait 
by M. Besnard was scarcely in that eminent painter’s 
best manner. J/iss Lamb, by one of 
the youngest members, Mr. Wm. Orpen, 
will be remembered with the best things 
of the exhibition. Among a number of 
works which we would wish for space 
to mention are those by Messrs. Sholto 
Douglas, Neven du Mont, T. Blake 
Wirgman, C. Colyn Thomson, A. 
Hayward, Miss B. Macdonald and 
Miss M. L. Waller. Three pieces of 
sculpture by M. Rodin added to the 
interest of the rooms. 





The Institute of Oil Painters’ Exhibi- 
tion as usual comprised works very 
dissimilar inaim. It included the fancy 
and delicacy of Mr. Charles Sims’ work 
and the older-fashioned, more formal 
methods of picture making. One of 
the best exhibits this year was Mr. Sims’ 
The Little Faun, and another, Mr. 
Hughes Stanton’s Pas de Calais. There 
was also Mr. Sargent’s Venetian Tavern ; 
and, among other pictures of import- 
ance, Zhe Landing Stage, St. Ives, of 
Mr. John Muirhead; Mr. Robert 
Little’s Zhe Valley of the Thame ; Miss 
E. M. Peile’s Harvest Time ; the Sz. 
Cecily of Mr. Reginald Frampton, and 
good examples of the work of Mr. John 
R. Reid and Mr. Walter Donne. 





The water-colours which we repro- 
duce from the work of Mr. O. Wynne 
Apperley formed part of an attractive 





“*SANTA MARIA DELLA SALUTE, 


Baillie Galleries. Mr. Apperley’s work promises us 
a painter in water-colours with freshness of view 
and a technique pleasantly free from mannerisms. 
It shows a genuine attempt to obtain truth of 
tone and sympathetic colour, and a wish to 
approach Nature closely as the only source of 
inspiration. 





At the Society of Twelve’s Exhibition Mr. 
Charles Ricketts showed some thoughtful pencil 
drawings. Chief among Mr. Strang’s exhibits was the 
Silenus,a beautiful water-colour. Mr. John exhibited 
agirl’s head, showing his mastery as a draughtsman ; 
a drawing, Zhe Bathers, was in his less attractive 
manner. Mr. Charles Conder in Offrande was at 
his best, and the drawings of Mr. Will Rothenstein 
were precise and interesting. Professor Legros 
showed some of his distinguished drawings, and 
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with Mr. D. Y. Cameron and Mr. Clausen con- 
tributed to the exhibition work of a more restrained 
but not less effective character than other exhi- 
bitors. Mr. Clausen at his best, as a draughtsman, 
has few equals among his contemporaries. Mr. 
Muirhead Bone’s work is, as usual, very remarkable 
in its rendering of complicated detail and in the 
suggestion of movement which such a drawing as 
The Great Gantry, Charing Cross shows. The 
Watteau-like studies in chalk by Mr. C. H. 
Shannon, the theatrical style of Mr. Gordon 
Craig, and the scholarly designs of Mr. Sturge 
Moore were very representative of the skill of 
those artists. 





The exhibition of M. Theodore Roussel, at 
Messrs. Colnaghi’s, revealed a finely equipped 
painter, who up to the present has sedulously 
avoided calling attention to himself in our exhibi- 
tions. His enthusiasm for the late Mr. Whistler 
and his concern with working his own theories in 
art have accounted, perhaps, for this reticence in 
the matter of challenging public attention. At 
times, perhaps, his art errs in its inclination 
towards over-sweetness in the arrangement of his 
harmonies. The subtlety of Whistler’s genius 
enabled that master to 
achieve results in_ this 
direction impossible to 
follow. M. Roussel is in 
possession of a remarkably 
extensive knowledge of the 
technical processes of paint- 
ing. Much of his work, 
especially Zhe Reading Girl, 
possesses qualities of un- 
usual beauty. 





Mr. A. W. Rich’s show 
of water-colours, held at 
the Carfax Gallery in No- 
vember, was another exhi- 
bition by a painter whose 
art is too sensitive for the 
unsympathetic atmosphere 
of mixed exhibitions. Of 
the painters who at present 
confine the practice of 
their art almost exclu- 
sively to water-colours Mr. 
Rich stands in the very 
first rank. His work is 
characterised by its un- 
affected study of the great 
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English water colourists, and by the evidence of 
true delight in nature expressed in it. 





The Winter Exhibition of the Royal Society of 
Painters in Water Colours is this year as varied and 
extensive in character as ever. It lacks a feature of 
the summer exhibition, viz., the contributions of 
Mr. Sargent; but the work of such members as 
Messrs. J. M. Swan, G. Clausen, A.R.A., R. 
Anning Bell, J. W. North, A.R.A., Robert W. 
Allan and R. Little guarantees the continuance 
of the Society’s traditions of success. Apart from 
the well-established work of members, interesting 
exhibits in the present exhibition are Zhe White 
Cottage, by Mr. H. S. Hopwood ; works by Mrs. 
Stanhope Forbes, the Sea A/aidens of Mr. J. R. 
Weguelin, and a painting, A/adonna and Child, by 
Miss Fortescue-Brickdale, which must rank as one 
of the best things from her brush. There are also 
to be remembered the brilliant fantasies of Mr. 
Rackham, and Miss Rose Barton’s Fountain in 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital, and the always notable 
work of Mr. E. J. Sullivan, Mr. D. Y. Cameron 
and James Paterson. Pictures by Mr. Walter Bayes 
and the drawings of Mr. Louis Davis are among 
the best exhibits, also Zhe Dappled Spring, by Mr. 
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Herbert Alexander, a younger associate whose work 
always attracts attention, and the delicate Summer 
Frocks of Mr. H. E. Crockett. 





It was not without sadness that our visit was 
paid to the Goupil Galleries, where the late Mr. 
H. B. Brabazon for successive years held his 
distinguished show of water-colours, and where a 
memorial exhibition of his work has just been held. 
The delicate order of his talent found in his work 
an outlet so intimate and personal that it will 
always retain a unique value. 


IVERPOOL.—Conspicuous among recent 
improvements here has been the removal 
of St. George’s Church, allowing of the 
adjoining thoroughfares being widened 

and a site provided for a memorial to the late Queen 
Victoria, the cost being borne by public subscrip- 
tion supplemented by a grant from the municipality. 
Messrs. W. E. Willink, P. C. Thicknesse and 
Prof. F. M. Simpson were the architects for the 
memorial, while the sculpture throughout has been 
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designed and modelled by Mr. Charles J. Allen, 
and cast in bronze. The general design consists of 
flights of steps flanked by curved parapets, and 
balustrading surrounding the central pedestal which 
supports the colossal figure of her late Majesty. 
From the angles of the pedestal arise clusters of 
columns supporting the dome which canopies the 
figure. At the summit of the dome and poised upon 
a globe is a gracefully modelled figure of Fame, then 
around the base of the dome are ranged heroic 
sized figures of Charity, Peace, Justice and Wisdom, 
exemplifying the virtues of the late Queen ; the 
glories of her reign being represented by colossal 
bronze groups of Agriculture, Industries, Education 
and Commerce. The unveiling was performed by 
the Princess Louise, accompanied by the Duke of 
Argyll, the Lord Mayor and other prominent 
citizens being present. H. B. B. 


OTTINGHAM.— We reproduce here 
some illustrations of leaded glazing 
by Mr. Alexander Gascoyne of this 
town. In the library window the 

designer’s idea has been to arrange a bright scheme 
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LEADED GLASS PANEL FOR INGLENOOK 
BY ALEXANDER GASCOYNE 


on a light ground by introducing brilliant pieces 
of richly-coloured glass here and there, so as to 
give a sparkling effect. In the mill panel, executed 
for an inglenook, the golden-browns and various 
shades of green employed give it a very rich effect. 
In the next example greens and pale rose venetian 
opalescent make a harmonious and delicate com- 
bination ; while in the fourth, an ingle-nook panel, 




















BY ALEXANDER GASCOYNE 


LEADED GLAZING 
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pale opalescent blues and green are effectively dis- 
played on a clear ground. 





Mr. Arthur Spooner, whose picture /77s we repro- 
duce opposite, is comparatively a young man, and 
almost entirely unknown outside this, his native 
town. The picture met with high appreciation 
when shown at the Nottingham Society of Artists’ 
Exhibition, where it occupied the place of honour, 
and subsequently gained for the artist the highest 
award of the Trustees of the Holbrook Bequest. 











STAINED GLASS FOR INGLENOOK 
BY ALEXANDER GASCOYNE 


RISTOL.—We give opposite an illustra- 

tion of some candlesticks which Mr. 

John Swaine, of Publow, has designed 

and executed in oak, a material which, in 

conjunction with a simple yet pleasing design, has 
here been employed in an effective manner. 


LASGOW.—In some minute silver and 

enamel work we saw in Mr. W. A. 

Davidson’s studio recently the extreme 

delicacy of touch of the expert silver 

chaser was in evidence, while a collection of 
repoussé portraits, in which every minute feature of 
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BY ARTHUR SPOONER 


“TRIS” 


the head and face is accurately delineated, stamp 
Mr. Davidson as a rare craftsman. But even 
in these days man cannot live by art alone, so in 
the studio there were also to be seen examples 
of repoussé work and chasing fit to satisfy commerce. 
Here also, while the design must necessarily be 
somewhat commonplace, the workmanship is super 
lative, for the true artist will not permit his hand 
to do dishonest work. 





The new scheme for the establishment of a 


National Collection of Scottish Modern Art has 
met with general approval, and nothing will be 
lacking on the part of the representative committee 
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elected to make the movement successful. Of 
the lay members it is sufficient to say that Lord 
Balcarres, Sir John Stirling Maxwell, Professor 
Baldwin Brown and Mr. Arthur Kay are amongst 
the number ; while Sir Jas. Guthrie, Alex. Roche, 
D. Y. Cameron and E. A. Walton are but a 
few in a strong professional group. Whether the 
inception of the idea is due to the widely extended 
interest modern Scottish painters have aroused, 





OAK CANDLESTICKS 
DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY JOHN SWAINE 


matters little ; it is not the first time that recognition 
came to a school of painting like to a prophet from 
without. It is proposed to raise a capital sum and 
to create a membership that will insure an annual 





BRASS ALMS DISH 
DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY W. A. DAVIDSON 
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income of £1,000, by no means a princely sum 
for the purpose. 





To the recent exhibition of the Royal Scottish 
Society of Painters in Water Colours, held at the 
Institute Galleries, sixty-six out of seventy-eight 
members contributed, besides a few outsiders. 
Amongst the notable contributions of the latter 
were Zhe Onlookers, by Robert Anning Bell, 
R.W S., a powerfully-drawn group of figures in clear, 
rich, harmonious tones of colour ; 7x a Hay/loft, by 
John S. Sargent, R.A.; two gem-like drawings 
of curious effigies in Westminster Abbey, by 
William Nicholson; a well-drawn Jnterior of a 
Windmill, by Curnow S. Vosper; and a power- 
ful handling of a difficult subject, Zhe Znterior of a 
Sailmaker’s Loft, by the late Miss C. P. Ross, 
which inspires a deep regret that her undoubted 
influence on contemporary art should have been 
so prematurely withdrawn, 





One of the features of the Exhibition was the 


position occupied by the lady members. The canal 
sketches by Miss Emily M. Paterson, with skilful 
effects of light and shade and pleasing harmony of 
colour; a naturalistic flower study and clever 
examples of book-illustrating by Miss Katherine 
Cameron ; the charming rendering of a white rose 
by Miss Constance Walton ; the decorative and 
imaginative panel Zhe Youngest Princess, by Mrs. 
Macdonald Mackintosh ; the strongly drawn and 
tenderly coloured figure-studies by Miss H. C. 
Preston Macgoun, were all, in their various 
methods, interesting. . 





The president, Sir Francis Powell, was repre- 
sented by a refined example of his work, depicting 
the well wooded, smoothly running Esk, under the 
glow of the golden light of afternoon. This picture 
has been purchased by the Corporation for the 
permanent co!lection. Close by there was one of 
those bright, sparkling, animated scenes now ex- 
pected from the brush of R. M. G. Coventry, in 
which is caught the lazy activity of a Loch Fyne 
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** DRYAD” BY JAMES PATERSON 





** ROBIN HOOD’s BAY” BY D. ¥. CAMERON 
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fishing village. James Paterson contributed three dis- 
tinctive works, each worthy of the closest study. His 
poetic treatment of the nude in Dryad was remark- 
able for refinement of line and delicacy of colour, 
the whole conception and execution being masterly. 
One of the most notable pictures of the exhibi- 
tion was the Rodin Hoods Bay by D. Y. Cameron 
—a clear and luminous work, strong in architectural 
treatment and rich in harmonious browns, reds 
and yellows. Zhe Westering Sun, by James Kay, 
is instinct with the life and bustle of the busy Clyde 
—a grim, grey, animated scene, all action and 
motion, with a fine feeling for perspective, in low 
tones of grey, green, purple and yellow. Robert 
W. Allan, R.W.S., sent two striking pictures, Souch 
Ford, Uist, with fine sense of distance, and Flower 
Market, Paris, delightfully suggestive of the gay 
capital in architecture and brilliancy of colour. 





In Snow and Mist, Glenbanacher, T. Marjori- 
banks Hay was at his best—a simple subject, few 
colours, a strongly filled-in foreground of rich brown 
moorland, all composing a fine picture of great 
charm and restfulness. Tom Hunt was represented 
by two strongly painted pictures of Breton peasant 
life ; R. Gemmel Hutchison by a fine study of play- 
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ing children; and Charles H. Mackie by three 
powerful sketches in which he has maintained the 
high promise of his earlier work. All over the 
room one came upon delightful surprises, such 
as the small cornered picture, After Rain, Staithes, 
by F. Stuart Richardson, R.I., Dutch in scene and 
feeling, a picture of great strength in its all but 
monotone of grey. Confined as it was to one 
room, the concentration offered opportunity for a 
leisurely inspection and a convenient comparison ; 
while the hanging committee, consciously or un- 
consciously, by a grouping that conduced to a 
pleasing colour harmony, added to the enjoyment 
of the visitor. Altogether the show was one which 
worthily maintained the reputation of the Society. 
 & A 


ARIS.—We give here reproductions of 
some pictures which M. Henri Havet 
has recently executed. In these views 
of the Lake of Como and its vicinity he 

has succeeded admirably in giving expression to 
the incomparable charm of this delightful region. 





Like many of our great artists, Lépine has not 
been properly understood and appreciated until 
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after death. Yet nowhere can we find an art more 
simple and perspicacious than his: a fact which 
has again been demonstrated by the exhibition of 
his works just held at the Rosenberg Galleries, in 
the Avenue de l’'Opéra. Lépine, like Boud n, is 
the poetic interpreter of the rivers of Northern 
France and of her ocean-washed strands. The 
seductive themes which found expression on his 
canvases give to them a charm which increases as 
time goes on, and assures for them a place of 
honour in the history of French colourists of the 
nineteenth century. H. F. 





The etching in colours by M. Henri Boutet, 
which we here present to our readers, is one of a 
series of figure studies executed by that artist in 
the Pays de Cancale. The technical interest 
attached to the modern school 
of colour-etching is naturally 
great, and we think the example 
here illustrated, which is printed 
direct from the original plates, 
will be found of especial value 
to our readers. 





By the death of Fritz Thau- 
low, which took place suddenly 
at Volendam on the sth of 
last month, just as he was on 
the point of leaving for this city 
to spend the winter, the world of 
art has suffered a grievous loss. 
Though a Norwegian by birth, 
he had for years past found a 
home in France. Of his achieve- 
ments as an artist there is no 
need to say anything now, for 
a good deal has already been 
said about him in THe Stup1o 
from time to time during the 
past ten years, and we _ shall 
probably have occasion to refer 
to him again shortly. 


ENEVA.—I desire to 
draw the attention 
of readers of THE 
STUDIO to two Swiss 

artists whose work, appreciated 

in their own country, deserves 

to be more widely known. 

Amongst the best contributions 

to the recent interesting Fine 

Art Exhibition at Geneva there 
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were several landscapes by M. Alexandre Perrier 
and M. Alfred Rehfous, which awakened no faint 
admiration in lovers of art from afar, as well as 
those in this country. One could return again and 
again to these landscapes, each time with renewed 
pleasure. One felt that here was no hasty work, 
no straining after eccentric effect, but the ripe fruit 
of two artistic temperaments of profound sincerity 
and of marked individuality. 





As a matter of fact, both Alexandre Perrier and 
Alfred Rehfous already occupy a distinguished 
position amongst our painters, and their work in 
its ensemble forms one of the most interesting pages 
of present Swiss art. If their names are not yet 
blown about the world it is due to a modesty on 
their part equal to their gifts and to a disinterested 
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INTERIOR OF THE FINE ART EXHIBITION, GENEVA 


devotion to their art. Both of them hold on, so to 
speak, a solitary way, enamoured of Nature, and 
bent on the patient translation of their individual 
vision of her beauty into strong, sincere. durable 
expression. We are here dealing with artists who 


have got beyond immaturities and fads, who are 


in the plenitude of their power, and it must be 
said that in each case it is a power which clothes 
itself with charm. 


M. Perrier has from the first been faithful to a 
process of the decomposition of light peculiar 


to himself, and has worked in it with the skill 
When we come to deal with his 
we find it to be fundamentally 
His work is characterised by a 


of a mas‘er. 
temperament 
Latin in quality. 
precision and classic severity of treatment, a rare 
harmony of design and colour. He is a lover of 
the mountain and has been much alone with the 
object of his devotion. His classic visions of 
Mount Saléve seen in the atmosphere of different 
hours and seasons are powerful evocations which 
remain for our delight in that chamber of imagery, 


the imagination, long after we have seen them. 


INTERIOR OF THE FINE ART EXHIBITION, GENEVA 








The same may be said of that striking picture of 
the higher mountain ranges called La Montagne 
apres la Bourrasque de Neige (p. 269), while such a 
picture as Soir d’ Automne sur le Lac reveals the 
artist’s feeling foranotheraspect and mood of Nature. 
It is a beautiful work, full of peace and harmony. 





If M. Rehfous has not M. Perrier’s classic 
temperament he is no less a master of his méfer, 
and has given us, for our perpetual delight, land- 
scapes full of a sober, quiet, abiding charm. The 
longer one lives with such pictures as his Za 
Colline de Saint-Livres, Le Plateau @ Ormond and 
La Sarva, the more one must be impressed by 
their quiet power and intrinsic beauty. Work that 
repays study is not common in our day, but M. 
Rehfous’ achievements certainly and _ rightfully 
belong to this category. They are not loud, but 
they are full of sterling quality. His is an art that, 
if I may so say, wears well. The pictures to which 
I have referred above are the productions of a 
mature and thoughtful artist, who has a vision and 
is as sure in his interpretation of it as in his 
perception of it. The poetry of the quiet upland 
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and lowland scenery of Switzerland and certain 
parts of France has touched him profoundly, 
and there is a breadth, calmness, sometimes a 
pathetic power, in his expression of it. A 
mountain plateau, some smiling secluded corner 
of the Valais he knows so well, the far-stretching 
sumptuous plain with the hills closing in the 
horizon, the open secret of these is with him. 
The scent of the new-ploughed upland field, the 
glory of the ficld of waving, ripe corn in the plain, 
the rugged and desolate aspect of some poor 
Alpine village, the pathos of the humble chdlets 
clustered together on the mountain slope; all these 
have had their appeal for him. The contributions 
of such artists as M. Rehfous and M. Perrier are a 
decided gain to the art of a country. R. M. 


ARLSRUHE —This has been a jubilee 
year in Baden, for the Grand Duke has 
cek brated both h:s golden wedding and 
his eightieth birthday: In honour of the 

double event two exhibitions have been held, one 
for arts and crafts, and the other retrospective, con- 
fined to works produced between 1780 and 1880, at 
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BY ALEXANDRE PERRIER 


present in the possession of residents of Karlsruhe. 


The latter, owing to lack of space, was limited to 





paintings of an older school 
the more modern pictures 
in the arts and crafts, the 
impression is not one of 
great progress ; change there 
is, but apparently change 
for its own sake rather than 


from an honest conviction 
that change has followed 
deeper study and riper ex- 
perience. And the over- 
production is enormous. 
In place of loving care 
evidenced in the older 
works, there is now an 
ever-increasing thoughtless- 
ness, over-haste, and ner- 
vous rush. Many mixed 
methods were to be seen— 
tinted Indian ink drawings, 
water-colours, pen-and-ink, 
and coloured chalks on 
white and tinted paper, 
tempera and oils, oil on 
water-colour. The restless 
search for novelty is tempt- 
ing the painter on to dan- 
gerous ground. 


Thoma showed tempera, water-colours, oils, ma- 


painters who were either natives ot Baden or jolica, lithographs, both landscape and figure 
through their connection with the Art School have subjects. Keller had a vast canvas of Pallas, with 
exerted special influence on its progress. There white horses, silver chariot, and marble columns, 


were also some works by 
men less closely bound to 
the Academy, but who none 
the less powerfully affected 
it—Schwind and Courbet, 
for instance. Courbet was 
in Munich shortly before 
1870, and it is only now 
that his extraordinary in- 
fluence on German art is 
beginning to be understood. 
It is solely through him 
that Leibl, Thoma and 
Triibner reached their high- 
est period between 1870 
and 1880; and they again 
have influenced German 
artists through a thousand 
channels. 


In comparing with these 
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PORTRAIT OF A YOUNG LADY 


BY JOSEF DURST 


in delicate greys scarcely tinted—very decorative. 
Ritter sent portraits in oil and pasteis, all with good 
execution and great charm and brilliance. Triibner’s 
vigorous brushwork and @ /a prima method lead at 
times to patches in his pictures, which do not keep 
their place and cause restlessness. Kallmorgen was 
fresh, broad and breezy ; Von Ravenstein showed 
a snow scene with russet-grey forest background ; 
Kampmann a sunlit interior, well studied; Von 
Volkmann, Black Forest scenes, full of good colour, 
and some lithographs with style and power ; Dill, 
some fishing boats in a soft luminous atmosphere, 
a change from his Dachau motives ; Nagel’s winter 
snow, with deep blue water, was virile and frankly 
realistic; Haueisen’s family group was without air and 
is heavy in workmanship. Brasch, senr. and junr., 
Schmitt and Propheter all showed sound and inter- 
esting portraits, Bentz and Hasemann cabinet 
pictures principally from the Black Forest, and 
Schonleber some of his masterly combinations of 
strength and delicacy. Far too much second-rate 
work was admitted, but doubtless this was un- 
avoidable under the particular circumstances, as 
painters of all schools sunk their differences to 
do honour to the Grand Duke and Duchess. 
F. B. 
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NNSBRUCK.—The recent exhibition which 
the “ Kiinstlerbund” for Tyrol and Vorarl- 
berg held here in the old “Schloss” was 
its third and, may be, the last, for the 

society has not met with that material success 
which it artistically deserves. Little local interest 
was taken in it, although it contained many works 
of undoubted talent. 


Franz von Defregger (Munich) contributed two 
studies of Tyrolese men, such as this artist loves 
to depict. Rudolf Nissl (Munich) contributed 
several pictures, all in oil and mostly interiors 
His Beer Garden is a characteristic presentation 
of one of those places of entertainment. Gustav 
Bechler (Maurach) sent woodcuts of great promise 
and three oil paintings, his Mein Fenster, ex- 
hibited both as woodcut and as an oil painting, 
being singularly happy in its treatment of light. 
Albert Stolz (Bozen) exhibited five water-colours 





STATUETTE IN WOOD BY L. PENZ 

















‘*THE GRAVE OF EGERIA” 


marked by delicate tones and gentle atmosphere. 
Moritz and Lena Bauernfeind (Volders) contri- 
buted pleasant pictures. Hugo Engl (Silz) gives 
promise of good work. Josef Durst (Innsbruck), 
in his Portrait of a Young Lady (pastel), is happy 
in his colouring and arrangement of light. Hugo 
Grimm (Innsbruck), in a pastel portrait of a 
little girl, gave us a tender bit of child-life. A 
pleasing water-colour drawing by Hans Hinrikson 
(Ziirich), gives a glimpse of early spring with the 
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sun bringing life and 
warmth to all, including 
the barn-door fowls. There 
was not much sculpture ; 
but Ludwig Penz sent 
some excellent work in 
wood. Wood-carving is 
pre-eminently a feature of 
Tyrol, but the craftsmen 
are for the most part mere 
copyists. Herr Penz, how- 
ever, has thrown off all 
traditions and given us 
original creations. The 
exhibition was tastefully 
arranged by Hermann 
Kirchmayr (who exhibited 
some studies in architec- 
ture) and Anton Dittrich. A: 3 L. 


BY ALBERT STOLZ 


ILAN.—The Italian Decorative Art 

Section at the Milan International 

Exhibition served to illustrate the 

progress of this art in our peninsula, 

and the definite faith of this Italy of ours in the 
direction of the Art Mouveau. After the start at 
Turin, and the heroic affirmations of several states 
at that memorable exhibition, Italian artists might 
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DESIGNED BY I. CANTINOTTI 


well have proclaimed here at Milan their awakening 
to a sense of modern decorative art, the evolution of 
which is one of the most glorious events of the age 
we live in. Yet our Decorative Art Section (un- 
happily the Pavilion was burnt to the ground one 
morning early in August), rich as it was in exhibitors, 
did not succeed, as a whole, in inspiring confidence, 
pleasure or contentment among those who are the 
leaders in the flowery path of Beauty. 


For the most part our artists are lacking in that 
imperishable sense of modern beauty, that perception 
which is equal to the very truth of our esthetics. 
The schools themselves are refractory to sentiments 
such as these, and some of them are advancing 
with difficulty along the new pathway, any progress 
being due rather to the personal efforts of the 
students than to the merit of their teachers. 





M. Quarti was one of the first artists in Italy 
to embrace the new expression of beauty. A 
cabinet-maker rather than a master decorator, in 
the broadest sense of the word, he has a perception 
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and a faith that nothing can shake. His manufac- 
tory at Milan, from the artistic point of view, is 
one of the highest order, and it is much to be 
deplored that the fire should have destroyed his 
“installations” —a superb dining-room and a 
delightful little cabinet, of which, so far as I know, 
there are not even photographs in existence. 

Not far from the stand of M. Quarti was the 
big two-storeyed exhibit of the Fabbrica Italiana 
di Mobili. For this display, largely modern in 
aspect, the two young artists named Sicchirollo 
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JEWELLERY STAND BY G. LERCHE 


were responsible, so far as the ensemd/e is concerned. 
It was a prominent feature in our section, its only 
defect being a certain exuberance, for which, how- 
ever, the national temperament, rather than either 
of the artists concerned, must be held responsible. 
The Sicchirollos also designed a room for an 
inn, in connection with a competition started by 
the Touring Club, and the restraint shown in this 
apartment is matter for congratulation. Several 
other competitors, aiming at simplicity, likewise 
obtained remarkable results, quite in keeping with 
the fine idea of the organisers of the concours. 
Among the exhibits in the Italian pavilion deserv- 
ing a visit were those of MM. Monti & Co., of Milan ; 
M. Valabrega, of Turin; MM. Cutler & Girard, 
furniture makers, of Florence ; and M. V. Ducrot, of 
Palermo. The latter, with whom M. Basile of 


Palermo is associated as designer, showed furniture - 


almost Louis Seize in style, which, however, was 
inferior to his modernist dining-room furniture. 
This plan of applying ancient forms to present-day 
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furniture is not to be encouraged ; but the firm had 
some coloured examples of novel pattern, remotely 
inspired by the Sicilian painted cars, which reveal 
a style worthy of cultivation, and seem to have a 
future before them. The association of these two 
Sicilians is deserving of note, for nothing like it 
exists in that extreme region of the peninsula, and 
MM. Ducrot and Basile, both quite young men still, 
are likely to be most useful to the cause of modern 
decorative art in Italy, particularly in the south. 





In a different style excellent work has been done 
for some years past by M. Miranda, of Naples, for 
whom one may predict a future worthy of the grand 
Italian traditions. M. Miranda is one of Italy’s 
art gold-workers, one of those quite exceptional 
artists who will not subordinate art to commerce. 
In a little display in the Italian Pavilion he showed 
a number of jewels, etc., among them a golden 
ring inspired by Dante’s poem, “‘ The Infernal 
Tempest.” It was the most interesting thing in the 
exhibition. 


I must not forget the wrought-iron work of MM. 





BOWL AND STAND BY G. LERCHE 


Mazzucotelli, Engelmann & Co., of Milan, whose 
display—which was completely destroyed—once 
again gave evidence of the great power of an artist, 
the first of his kind in Italy, and one who resolutely 
believes in the modern zsthetic movement. M. 
Mazzucotelli, a young man full of energy, is not 
only the designer but the executant of his work. 
He has, however, a tendency, which should not be 
encouraged, to give his metal a flat, almost stone- 
like appearance. 
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Nor must I forget the window glass of MM. 
G. Beltrami & Co., particularly the circular pieces, 


broadly decorative in 
style, and intended for 
private houses and villas. 
M. Beltrami has several 
young and_ energetic 
collaborators, strongly 
imbued with modern 
ideas — MM. G. Buffa, 
I. Cantinotti, and G. 
Zuccaro—and he aims 
at adding the charm of 
coloured glass to the 
house of to-day; for in 
Italy the only stained 
glass we know is that of 
the churches. Did space 
permit, I might also deal 
at some length with the 
display of lace by M. 
Jesurum, of Venice, one 
of Italy’s most represen- 
tative artists in this de- 
partment —an artist-manufacturer not 
adverse to the modern spirit, while still 
lingering among the models of ancient 
times. 


STAINED GLASS 





In the Italian Pavilion of Decorative 
Art was also seen a delightful display by 
Mr. Lerche, a Norwegian, but cosmopoli- 
tan, for, though now living in Rome, he 
has worked un peu partout—in his native 
town, in France, in Germany, and else- 
where—ceramic artist, gold-worker, and 
sculptor. His exhibit was one of the 
most original seen in Milan, and in draw- 
ing attention to him I deeply regret that 
all this imagination, all this beauty, should 
have been irretrievably lost ; for though 
this Pavilion and that of the Hungarians 
were rebuilt before the close of the 
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exhibition, these and many other treasures 
could not be replaced. 


ALFREDO MELANI, 


AN FRANCISCO.—Peculiar interest 
attaches to the landscape paintings 
by Mr. William Keith which we here 


reproduce. 


In the disastrous fire 


which followed the great earthquake in April 
last Mr. Keith’s studio in this city was com- 
pletely destroyed, and with it many fine can_ 





DESIGNED BY G. BUFFA 
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vases, but the day after found him quietly painting 
in his home studio as though nothing had hap- 


pened. The three pic- 
tures we reproduce are 
among a considerable 
number which he has 
painted since the fire, 
and has been exhibiting 
at Messrs. Vickery, 
Atkins and Torrey’s new 
galleries — their former 
premises were also des- 
troyed, and this is their 
first exhibition in the 
new premises. Of Mr. 
Keith’s position in the 
art world of America 
therecan be no question ; 
heis by competent judges 
regarded as California’s 
most representative 
painter. We hope before 
long to speak of his 
work at greater length. 





BY A. MAZZUCOTELLI, ENGELMANN & CO. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 

The Shores of the Adriatic. By F. HAMILTON 
Jackson, R.B.A. With drawings by the author. 
(London: Murray.) 215. net.—Dealing as it does 
with a part of Italy that, with the exception of such 
towns as Ravenna, Rimini and Brindisi, is com- 
paratively little known to English travellers, this 
new volume is a very valuable contribution to the 
literature of the Adriatic. As is well known, 
Mr. Jackson is an accomplished practical architect, 
as well as an eloquent lecturer on architectural and 
archeological subjects, who has necessarily but 
little time to devote to travelling. The collection 
of his material in the present instance, he explains, 
has been spread over several years, but he has 
woven his scattered experiences into a very interest- 
ing consecutive narrative ; and though he says that 
he has endeavoured to regard everything from the 
esthetic point of view, he has been careful in every 
case to tell the whole story of the evolution of the 
buildings he describes, to bring out the connection 
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between them and their environment alike of the past 
and of the present. Although the public has been to 
a certain extent spoiled for the right appreciation of 
black-and-white work by the many books recently 
published with coloured illustrations, lovers of fine 
architectural construction and decorative detail 
will delight in the many fine drawings that enrich 
Mr. Jackson’s delightful volume, amongst which are 
specially noteworthy the West Door of S. Valentino 
Bitonio; the Panels from the Ambo of the same 
church ; the Archivolt of the side Door, S. Maria 
Maggiore, Barletta; the Detail of a Jamb of 
S. Leonardo, between Manfredonia and Foggia, and 
the Detail of the Atrium of S. Clemente in Casanova. 
Several of the subject photographs, such as the 
Shop in Torre de Passeri, and the Comfort and 
Discomfort, the latter a portrait-group of a maiden 
of Bari holding twin babies in swaddling-clothes, 
one in each arm, are very pleasing. 

The Thames, from Chelsea to the Nore. Drawn 
in lithography by THomas R. Way, with descrip- 











tive text by Water G. Bett. (London: John 
Lane.) 42s. net.—The intention of this work is to 
deal with the modern aspect of the Thames, which, 
as Mr. Way says, is picturesque enough to be in- 
teresting without any antiquarian flavour. In the 
collaboration with Mr. Walter Bell as an author the 
artist has found a student of the river as apprecia- 
tive of its unfamiliar aspects as himself. Mr. Way’s 
lithographs witness to his artistic scholarship. He 
manipulates his medium with that appreciation of 
blacks and greys which constitutes its charm, and 
yet he has not been led astray into a technique 
showing virtuosity at the expense of topographical 
truth. He has restrained his delight in the artistic 
possibilities of the lithographic chalk within the 
boundaries imposed by a very conscientious adher- 
ence to fact and to the details and relative propor- 
tions of buildings, etc. His ability to practise 
this restraint is the secret of his success in a field 
where many have failed who, like himself, have 
brought to a topographical task full artistic appre- 
ciation of their subjects. This happy conjunction 
of qualities gives an exceptional and permanent 
value to Mr. Way's work. It will interest our 
readers to know that two hundred and fifty of the 
lithographs are for sale in separate copies, and a 
special set of twenty-five hand-pulled proofs, twenty 
of which are also for sale, have been printed. The 
ordinary edition has been restricted to three hundred 
and ten copies, and all the drawings have now been 
erased from the stone. 

Decorative Plant and Flower Studies, for the Use 
of Artists, Designers, Students and Others. By 
J. Foorp. (London: Batsford.) 30s. net.—Some 
five years ago Miss Foord published a volume of 
“Decorative Flower Studies,” which formed the 
subject of a special notice in our pages (see THE 
Stup10, July, r901). Since that time she has been 
engaged in preparing an entirely new series of 
studies which now make their appearance in the 
handsome quarto volume before us. We may say 
at once that excellent as were her first series of 
drawings, those now published show a distinct 
improvement, not only, as Mr. Lewis Day says in 
his introductory note to the volume, in respect of 
draughtsmanship, but also as we certainly think in 
composition. The forty subjects included in this 
series cover a wide range ; besides a goodly selec- 
tion of herbaceous flowering plants, cultivated and 
wild, there are shrubs like Pyrus Spectabilis, Pyrus 
Japonica, Diervilia Rosea, Kerria Japonica, Azalea, 
Oleander, Rhododendron, Privet and Snowberry, 
climbers like Cobea Scandens and Clematis; and 
among trees the Zudip Tree, the Ash Tree, Arbutus, 
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and the Spindle Tree. Each subject is illustrated 
by a full-page coloured plate and numerous draw- 
ings of details in black and white, the former 
reproduced by a French stencil process as was the 
case with the first series. They are all remarkably 
beautiful, though not all decorative in the same 
degree ; in this respect there are few so attractive as 
the purple Sa/sify, a denizen of the kitchen garden, 
whose decorative beauty as here presented is 
quite a revelation. Throughout these studies Miss 
Foord’s aim has been, as she says, not to give a 
naturalistic presentation of the plant, but to express, 
“ by simple and severe treatment of line, the whole 
strength, delicacy, and character of the form.” It 
is the realisation of this aim which gives to her 
volume its great value as a source from which the 
student of design may derive inspiration in 
abundance ; but apart from purposes of utility, 
the drawings—the coloured ones at all events— 

have an intrinsic beauty of their own which will 
commend them to others besides students—to all, 
in fact, who, like the author, are lovers of mother 
earth’s floral offspring. 

British Malaya. By Sir FRANK SWETTENHAM, 
K.C.M.G. (London: John Lane.) 16s. net. 
This new and authoritative work on the origin and 
progress of British influence in the Malay Archi- 
pelago, from the able pen of the late Governor of 
the Straits Colony, will appeal not only to those 
interested in the geographical and political questions 
discussed, but also to the comparatively restricted 
public who delight in Oriental art work unmodified 
by Western influence. The author has supple- 
mented the many photographic illustrations of 
typical scenery, natives, houses, etc., with some 
noteworthy examples of Malay textile fabrics, 
gold, silver, and mixed metal vessels, niello work, 
weapons of various kinds (some of them richly 
chased), and baskets of plaited fibre—certain of 
them relics that have been handed down from 
generation to generation, others of modern manu- 
facture—all of which are now in the possession of 
the author, who appears to combine with the 
courage and resource of the sailor and the political 
acumen of the diplomatist no little zesthetic feeling. 

A Book of English Gardens. By M. R. Gioac. 
With illustrations in colour by KATHERINE Mon- 
TAGU Wyatt. (London: Methuen.) 1os. 6d. net. 
—In his interesting essay on old gardens in general, 
serving as introduction to a series of typical English 
examples illustrated in colour, the author dwells on 
the fact that the love of the cultivation of flowers 
was inherent in the human race from the earliest 
times, and has ever been an ennobling and refining 
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influence ; notes how great an effect the passing ot 
the praise of gardens into literature had on the 
culture and discovery of plants, and comments on 
the causes of the great changes in taste that have 
come about during the last century. A true lover 
of the old-fashioned formal garden, he mourns over 
its decline. He for one can see little to admire 
in the styleless plantations of the present day, in 
which he says “flowers run riot and no bedding 
system is followed.” There are beautiful flowers 
and lovely green grass still, he admits, but no 
modern grounds can compare with Nonsuch, Moor 
Park, Sheen, Hampton Court, and other fine crea- 
tions produced “ when people wrote and thought 
about and planned their gardens, not only grew 
flowers in them.” Beginning with the monastery 
garden at Abbotsbury in Dorsetshire, and ending 
with Wrest Park in Bedfordshire, the latter designed 
by Le Nétre, Mr. Gloag passes in able review a 
considerable number of historic gardens, and spares 
a few pages to those of certain humble country 
cottages, to which he pays a just tribute of admira- 
tion, recognising “that the passion for flowers and 
the love of colour which is born of their beauty is 
to be seen in them more than anywhere else.” 

Early English Prose Romances. Part II.— 
Robin Hood. Text after Wm. J. THoms. _Illus- 
trated and ornamented by Haroi_p NELSON. 
(Edinburgh : Otto Schulze & Co.) 12s. 6d. net.— 
No less attractive as an example of fine printing 
than the first part of this work, which contained 
“The Lyfe of Robert the Deuyll” (reviewed in 
THE Stupi0 for June 1905), this reprint of “ The 
Noble Birth and Gallant Achievements of that 
Remarkable Outlaw, Robin Hood,” will perhaps 
appeal to a wider public, for there must be few 
indeed who as children have not been deeply 
fascinated by this tale of the olden time. The 
same admirable qualities which distinguished Mr. 
Nelson’s drawings in the first part are here in 
evidence, and are completely in keeping with the 
spirit of the narrative. The borders and the head 
and tail pieces are especially meritorious, and we 
think are marked by more assurance than some of 
the full-page illustrations, where a certain amount 
of hesitation is observable. 

Picturesque Brittany. By Mrs. Artuur G. 
BELL, with illustrations in colour by ARTHUR G. 
Be.u. (London: Dent.) ros. 6d. net.—This attrac- 
tive book is a record of a trip in Brittany of 
several weeks’ duration, supplemented by a general 
account of the whole of the province. Mrs. Bell 
deals in an interesting manner with the characteris- 
tics of the Bretons, and touches the historical and 
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legendary side of her subject with her accustomed 
insight into its results, as shown in the present-day 
characteristics of the peasantry. Her descriptive 
powers find their true channel in such a work as 
this, and the charm of her writing entirely dispels 
from her pages, full of carefully-acquired informa- 
tion as they are, that suggestion of the guide-book 
which is not always inseparable from works of this 
kind. It is refreshing as the impressions of a 
student and lover of beauty whilst travelling 
through a province so essentially interesting as 
Brittany, both in regard to its inhabitants and the 
character of the country. The illustrations of 
Mr. Arthur Bell display his sense of colour and 
highly-skilful draughtsmanship in dealing with the 
difficulties of street architecture, and in composing 
his pictures as effective illustrations to such a 
brightly-written book. 

Westminster Abbey: Its Story and Associations. 
By Mrs. Murray Situ. (London: Cassell.) 6s. 
net.—As the daughter of Dean Bradley, who passed 
away soon after the Coronation of King Edward 
VIL., at which he assisted, Mrs. Murray Smith has 
had exceptional facilities for studying the beautiful 
building that was under her father’s care for so many 
years and with which she has been familiar from early 
girlhood. Her “Annals of Westminster Abbey,” 
published some thirteen years ago, at once took 
rank amongst the standard works on the subject, 
but it is now necessarily to a certain extent out of 
date, and the new condensed edition just issued 
under a different title, that contains all that was 
essential in its predecessor, and brings the story 
of the Abbey down to 1906, will be gladly 
welcomed by all who are interested in the grand 
old church that has been for centuries so inti- 
mately associated with the national life. 

Saunterings in Spain. By Freperick H. A. 
Seymour. (London: T. Fisher Unwin.) ros. 6d. 
—Although he lays no claim to original research 
and has given to his interesting volume so very 
unpretentious a title, Mr. Seymour has evidently 
been a most thoughtful student of the history of 
the Moors in Spain, an able summary of which he 
gives before describing the towns visited by him, 
where their influence is still most clearly seen. 
He dwells on their extraordinary administrative 
ability contrasting so remarkably with the weak- 
ness of the race they conquered ; declares that the 
latter owed to them all that they learned of the 
arts of peace and much of those of war ; traces the 
gradual amalgamation between the two originally 
hostile peoples, and brings out very forcibly the 
fact that during their seven hundred years’ co- 

















existence they were not, as has been so often 
assumed, always at daggers drawn. Perhaps the 
most interesting chapters of the book, in which 
there is not one dull page, are those on the 
Alhambra, for which, as would be expected, the 
writer has a boundless admiration. 

Six Lectures on Painting and Aims and Ideals 
in Art. By GEORGE CLAUSEN, A.R.A., R.W.S. 
(London: Methuen.) 35.6¢. and 5s. net respec- 
tively.—Full as they are of clear definitions of the 
principles that should govern art production, and 
of suggestions as to how those principles should be 
put in practice, these two series of lectures, recently 
delivered at the Royal Academy by the present 
Professor of Painting at that institution, should be 
put into the hands of every young student. Mr. 
Clausen is an eloquent speaker and writer as well 
as an accomplished painter; he knows how to 
select examples of what he wishes to enforce, and 
he has a humorous way of stating incontrovertible 
facts which impresses them on the memory of his 
hearers and readers. Specially noteworthy are the 
lectures on ‘“ Realism and Impressionism,” on 
“Imagination and the Ideal,” and on “Style,” 
which are free from the obscurity that so often 
confuses issues on those much discussed subjects. 

A Wanderer in London. - By E. V. Lucas. 
(London: Methuen & Co.) 6s.—Though Mr. 
Lucas confesses to being but an indifferent Lon- 
doner, he here shows himself to be an uncommonly 
shrewd observer of the many and varied aspects of 
the great metropolis, and the no less heterogeneous 
ways and moods of its teeming population. From 
Chelsea to Blackwall, from Hampstead toSouthwark, 
little that is interesting seems to have escaped his 
eye, nor does he hesitate to say what he thinks 
whenever occasion calls for plain speaking. Thus 
he notes the prevailing indifference of the public to 
the memory of the great, as shown by the want of 
attention paid to most of the statues erected to 
them in London. The author has, of course, a 
good deal to say about the great art collections. 
The National Gallery is discussed in two chapters, 
marked by the candour which characterises his 
observations throughout. Of the large number of 
illustrations accompanying the text the majority 
are reproductions of more or less familiar master- 
pieces of painting in this collection, but more to 
the purpose are the coloured illustrations by Mr. 
Nelson Dawson, who has here given us a number 
of up-to-date glimpses of London, even the motor 
omnibus not being absent. 

Three New Plays. By A. R. Wituiams. (Lon- 
don: T. Werner Laurie.) 5s.—‘‘Fame and the 
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Artist,” a one-act play; “The Street,” in three 
acts ; and “Jack Hamblin: Gambler,” in one act, 
are the three plays here presented by Mrs. 
Willizms in a volume which leaves nothing to be 
desired in get-up. The author, who gives abun- 
dant evidence of dramatic instinct and feeling in 
her writing, has selected themes which mark a 
distinct departure from the conventional English 
drama of the day; and her treatment of them 
reveals some of that intellectual earnestness which 
characterises the modern German and Scandinavian 
“social” drama. The last of the plays, the plot 
of which is laid in the Far West, opens with an 
expressive coon song by Mr. Paul Bevan, well 
known for his renderings of Japanese melodies. 

Schmuck und Edelmetall-Arbeiten. Edited by 
ALEXANDER Kocu. (Darmstadt: A. Koch.) Mk.16. 
—This, the ninth of a series of very useful technical 
handbooks, gives a great number of reproductions 
of typical contemporary German, Austrian, and 
French designs for decorative metal work, amongst 
which the necklaces, bracelets, combs, and buckles 
of Lalique of Paris, Geyzer of Florence, Erler- 
Samaden of Munich, Riegel of Kempten, and 
Behrens of Dusseldorf, are especially satisfactory. 

Embroidery and Tapestry Weaving. By Mrs. 
ARCHIBALD H. CuristTiz. Writing and /iluminat- 
ing, and Lettering. By E. Jounston. (London: 
John Hogg.) 6s. and 6s. 6d. net respectively.— 
These two volumes belong to the “ Artistic Crafts 
Series of Technical Handbooks,” which Prof. 
Lethaby is editing—an admirable series of text- 
books written by authors. who have an intimate 
practical acquaintance with the various crafts of 
which they treat. The art of embroidery, with which 
Mrs. Christie’s book principally deals, is one which, 
as she says, may be of the highest or the most 
homely character, and in its simpler aspects should 
be the accomplishment of every woman; and, moré- 
over, it is one which offers an almost infinite diversity 
of work, alike in design and method. Of stitches 
alone, some forty kinds are here explained and 
illustrated by clearly drawn diagrams ; methods of 
work, also amply illustrated, occupy several chap- 
ters ; while others are devoted to tools, appliances, 
materials, garniture, etc. No less thorough is 
Mr. Johnston’s treatment of another art which, 
like embroidery, has fallen from a high estate. It 
is a fascinating art, and this book, with its ex- 
haustive and lucid exposition of ways and means, 
should help greatly towards the revival of it. The 
book contains over two hundred illustrations and 
diagrams, and, like Mrs. Christie’s volume, has 
also a number of collotype plates. 
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Gotd, Frankincense and Myrrh, and other Pageants 
for a Baby Girl. By W. GRAHAM ROBERTSON. 
With twelve designs in colour by the author. 
(London: John Lane.) 7s. 6d. net.—In some of his 
earlier works, notably the “Old English Songs and 
Dances” and “Old French Songs of Canada,” Mr. 
Robertson proved how thoroughly in touch he is 
with the romance of the long ago ; in this last publi- 
cation he has, with rare skill, brought the remote 
past into the present, proving his realisation of the 
fact that child nature has ever been essentially the 
same, as well as his deep insight into the secrets 
of that nature. The little ones to whom his 
charming poems are primarily addressed will 
rejoice in their swing and rhythm, their innate 
sense of the reality of the mystic realm of fairyland ; 
but in the hearts of those whose childhood is past, 
a vibrating chord of pathos will be struck, so vividly 
does many a pregnant line bring out all that is lost 
by growing up. With the “Gold, Frankincense 
and Myrrh,” a true masterpiece of child litera- 
ture, are bound up a charming birthday pageant, 
“The Wishing Well,” full of quaint fancy and 
happy suggestion, and a “Masque of Midsummer 
Eve,” that, with its exuberant gaiety and under- 
current of sadness prescient of the death of 
summer, will rank with the exquisite ‘‘ Masque of 
May Morning” of last year, in which the author 
touched perhaps his highest point of excellence as 
poet and painter, though many of the drawings in 
his new volume, especially the charming Portrait of 
the three-year-old maiden, forming the frontispiece, 
The Fallen Skies, The Folk in Green and The Call 
of Dawn, are as remarkable for delicacy of imagina- 
tion and feeling for form as anything Mr. Robertson 
has previously produced. 

The illustrated catalogue of the exhibition held 
this year at the Guildhall, of works by the Early 
Flemish painters, which has been prepared by 
Mr. A. G. Temple, the Director of the Gallery, 
by special sanction of the Library Committee 
of the Corporation of London, and published by 
Mr. Arnold Fairbairns (10s. 6d. net), will serve 
as an appropriate memorial of that interesting 
event. Mr. Temple contributes a brief introduc- 
tion containing biographical accounts of the masters 
represented. Between forty and fifty of the works 
exhibited are reproduced, and explanatory details 
are furnished in regard to nearly all the pictures 
comprised in the exhibition. The entries are 
numbered from 1 to 80, then follow 99 and ro9, 
but no explanation is given of the double hiatus. 

Messrs. T. C. & E. C. Jack, of Edinburgh, who 
have established for themselves a well-deserved 
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reputation as publishers of good things in juvenile 
literature, have added to their list several volumes 
which will not escape the notice of dispensers of 
gifts at this season. Foremost among them is 
The Child’s Life of Jesus (10s. 6d. net), an elegant 
volume of some 400 odd pages of clear type, in 
which Mr. C. M. Steedman tells anew the old, old 
story with such simplicity of language as becomes 
a narrative intended for the young. An interesting 
feature of his presentment is the use he has made 
of legends, verses, and anecdotes from many 
sources which throw light on the Gospel records ; 
while in Mr. Paul Woodroffe, who contributes thirty 
coloured pictures, he has found a collaborator who 
has throughout treated the sacred themes illus- 
trated in a spirit of reverence and sympathy. In 
The Golden Staircase (7s. 6d. net) we have another 
attractive volume, containing a comprehensive col- 
lection of poems, secular and sacred, chosen with 
discernment by Louey Chisholm from the writings 
of a hundred different authors, present and past, 
with a series of sixteen delightful pictures by 
Mr. Dibdin Spooner. Miss Chisholm is also 
responsible for the sheaf of sixteen fairy tales 
told again in Zhe Enchanted Land (7s. 6d. net), 
and special praise is due to Miss Katharine 
Cameron for the coloured illustrations accompany- 
ing them, which reach a high standard of excellence. 
Messrs. Jack have also added several volumes to 
the two series of dainty books for children which 
have been before noticed in these pages—the 
“Told to the Children” series and ‘“ Children’s 
Heroes” series (1s. 6d. per vol. net).—Two 
illustrated books for children published by Messrs 
W. & R. Chambers deserve a word of com- 
mendation. In Zhe Browns: A Book of Bears 
(3s. 6d.), the escapades and frolics of Bruin 
and his family are treated with pleasing pictorial 
effect by N. Parker; and in Zhe Knight Errant 
of the Nursery (3s. 6d. net) Mr. W. Parkinson 
illustrates by a series of coloured and black and 
white pictures (among which we observe some 
displaying a fine sense of colour) the military 
exploits of a young warrior of seven or eight. 
—Four thrilling stories for boys of riper years, 
each accompanied by numerous black and white 
illustrations, come from Messrs. Frederick Warne 
& Co. In three of them—JLoyal and True, by 
H. Escott-Inman, Zhe Second Form Master o 
St. Cyrils, by the same author, and C/ive of Clare 
College, by J. Harwood Panting—the story turns 
mainly on the events of school life, while in the 
fourth, Kidnapped by Pirates, Mr. S. Walkey and 
his pictorial collaborator, Mr. Paul Hardy, have 

















found a fruitful theme in adventures of a still 
more stirring kind. ‘The tone of these stories is 
perfectly wholesome, without savouring of “ goody- 
goodiness.” The price of each volume, bound in 
cloth, is 3s. 6¢. For children of more tender years 
Messrs. Warne provide two of Randolph Caldecott’s 
Picture Books (1s. 6d. each net), both containing 
charming illustrations in colour and black and 
white. Mr. F. Tempsky, of Vienna, sends us A/Zing- 
Klang-Gloria (Mk. 4), an oblong-quarto volume of 
German “ Volkslieder” and ‘ Kinderlieder,” set to 
music by W. Labler, and illustrated with sixteen 
full-page coloured illustrations, quaint in composi- 
tion and fascinating in colour, by H. Lefler and 
J. Urban, each page being embellished with a 
variety of vignettes, borders, etc. The book bears 
eloquent witness to the increasing attention which 
leading artists in Austria and Germany are giving 
to matters affecting the enjoyment of the rising 
generation. 
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“Old English Wood-Carving Patterns from Oak Furniture 
of the Jacobean Period.”’ Selected and Drawn by 
Margaret F. Malim. In portfolio, 8s. 6d. net. (Batsford.) 

‘‘English Costume.” Painted and Described by Dion 
Clayton Calthrop. Vol. III.—Tudor and Stuart. 
7s. 6d. net. (A. & C. Black.) 

** Drawings of New College, Oxford.” By T. Martine 
Ronaldson. With Intro- 
duction by C. Leonard 
Woolley. 6s. net. (Ox- 
ford: Blackwell.) 

“‘La Pensée Esotérique de 
Léonard de Vinci.” Par 
Paul Vulliaud. 2 fr. 75. 
(Paris: Bodin.) 

** Das Deutsche Kunstgewerbe, 
1906.” Dritte Deutsche 
Kunstgewerbe-Ausste!lung, 
Dresden, 1906. Heraus- 
gegeben vom Direktorium 
der Ausstellung. Illus 
trated. M7k. 15. (Munich: 
F. Bruckmann.) 

**The Old Engravers of Eng- 
land in their relation to 
Contemporary Life and Art 
(1540—1800).” By Mal- 
colm C. Salaman. _Illus- 
trated. 55. net. (Cassell 
& Co.) a." 

**Flowers from Shakespeare’s ~—_—  - 


Garden: a Posy from the ey 
be Sew 






Plays.”’ Pictured by Walter 
Crane. 6s. (Cassell & Co.) 
*“*Touraine and its Story.” 
By Anne Macdonell. _II- 
lustrations by Miss Amy 
B. Atkinson. 215, net. 
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** Altschweizerische Baukunst.” Von Dr. R. Anheisser. 
Part I. (first half), To be completed in six parts ; price, 
with portfolio, 47%. 20. (Berne: A. Francke.) 

**The Four P.P.”’ and ‘‘ The Pardoner and the Friar.” In 
one vol. 2s. net. (Gibbings & Co.) 

**Le Sens de l’Art, sa nature, son réle, sa valeur.” Tar 
Paul Gaulthier. Préface par Emile Boutroux. Illustrated. 
3fr. 50. (Paris: Hachette.) 

‘* Beitrage zur Geschichte der Oelmalerei.” Von C. L. 
Eastlake. Ins Deutsche iibertragen von Dr. Julius 
Hesse. (Stitched) AZ. 7.50. (Vienna: Hartleben.) 

“The Roman Capitol in Ancient and Modern Times.” By 
E. Rodocanachi. Translated by F. Lawton, M.A. 
Illustrated, 4s. net. (Heinemann.) 

“Gods and Heroes of Old Japan.” By Violet M. Pasteur. 
Decorated by Ada Galton. 12s.net. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 

**The Silence of Dean Maitland.” By Maxwell Gray. 
Illustrations by H. Piffard. 6s. (Kegan Paul.) 

** Kiinstlerische Landschafts-Photographie.”” Von Geh. Reg. 
Rat. Dr. Miethe. 2te Auflage. JZ. 8.  Illustrated- 
(Halle a.S.: W. Knapp.) 

‘The Life of William Blake.” By Alexander Gilchrist. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by W. Graham Robertson. 
Illustrated. 10s, 6d, net. (John Lane.) 

**The Cathedrals of Northern Spain.” By Charles Rudy. 
Illustrated. 6s. net. (T. Werner Laurie.) 

**Les Maitres de l’Art: Phidias et la Sculpture Grecque 
au V° Siécle.” Par Henri Lechat, Illustrated. 3/%. 
50 cents. (Paris: Librairie de l’Art Ancien et Moderne.) 

**Crome’s Etchings.” A Catalogue and an Appreciation, 
with some account of his Paintings. By H. S. Theobald, 
M.A. 10s. 6d. net. (Macmillan.) 

** Scenes of Clerical Life.” By George Eliot. Illustrations 
by Hugh Thomson. 6s. (Macmillan.) 
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‘‘Enamels.” By Mrs. Nelson Dawson. Illustrated. ‘* The 
Arts of Japan.” By Edw. Dillon, M.A. 2s. 6d. net 
each. (Methuen.) 

“*The Letters of William Blake. Together with a Life by 
Frederick Tatham.” Edited by Archibald G, B. Russell. 
Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. (Methuen.) 

‘¢ William Blake.” Vol. I. Illustrations of the Book of 
Job, with a general introduction by Laurence Binyon. 
21s. net. (Methuen.) 

‘Venice: Its Individual Growth from the earliest be- 
ginnings to the fall of the Republic.” By Pompeo 
Molmenti. Translated by H. F. Brown. 2 vols. 
Illustrated. [2ts. net cash. 
(John Murray. ) 

**The Drawings of Thomas 
Gainsborough.” By Lord 
Ronald Sutherland Gower. 
“ The Drawings of Leonardo 
da Vinci.” By C. Lewis 
Hind. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 
each net. ‘Michael An- 

By Dr. G. Gronau. 
‘The Central Italian 
School.” By Sir C. Hol- 
royd., Illustrated. 35. 6d. 
each net. (Newnes. ) 

**Education and Ethics.” By 
Arnold W. Smith, M.A. 
2s. net. (St. George Press, 
Bournville. ) 

“The Pilgrims’ Way. A Little 
Scrip of Good Counsel for 
Travellers.” Chosen by A. 
T. Quilier-Couch. Cloth, 
35. 6d. net ; leather, 55. net. 
(Seeley & Co.) 

‘**The Tower of London.” By 
William Benham, D.D. 
Illustrated. 75. net. (See- 
ley & Co.) 
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“ The Studio” Prize Competitions 


AWARDS IN 
“THE STUDIO” PRIZE 
COMPETITIONS. 


Ciass A. DECORATIVE ART. 


(The awards in A XXXV, 
A Xxxvill, amd A Xxx1x will 
be published in our next issue.) 


Crass B. PICTORIAL ART. 


B xxvi. LANDSCAPE IN 
WATER-COLOURS. 


First PRIZE ( Two Guineas): 
Pan (F. H. Ball, Haywood Road, 
Mapperley, Nottingham). 

SECOND PRIZE( One Guinea): 
Super Multa (— Guimberteaud, 
Place des Bénédictines, Mon- 
targis, Loiret, France). 

SPECIALLY COMMENDED : 
Blue-Gum (Miss E. Waymouth) ; 
Honora (Mrs. Guy Jackson) ; 
Luna (Miss L. H. Harris) ; 
Walker (Miss S. E. Sanford). 

Hon. MENTION: Armagh 
(James R. Otterson); G. Z. 
(Geo. Halford); Peter (P. Brown); Red Rose (H. D. 
Simpson); Xomany Rye (J. B. Himsworth); Taéters 
(Jessie Malcolm). 


‘¢SUPER MULTA” 


Crass C. PHOTOGRAPHS FROM NATURE, 
C xxvi. A HARVEST SCENE. 

First Prize (One Guinea): Nomad (Emile Frechon, 
Biskra, Algeria). SECOND Prize ( Half-a-Guinea): Pidding- 
hoe (E. Hepburn, Nordheim, Sidcup). HON. MENTION : 
Aquarius (Miss A. B. Warburg); Davos (J. P. Bushe-Fox). 

[The photographs by 7+outbeck (J. Dunlop) and Walrus 
(W. H., Kay), held over from last month, are now reproduced. } 
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HE LAY FIGURE: ON MISSED 
OPPORTUNITIES. 


“Tr there is one thing that annoys me 
more than anything else,” began the Man with the 
Red Tie, “it is to see our artists missing, by their 
own foolish want of enterprise, real chances of 
gaining credit and popularity.” 

“It is not everyone,” returned the Art Critic, 
“who can recognise a chance even when it occurs, 
and there are fewer people still who can make any- 
thing out of what they know to be an opportunity. 
Still, I do not think artists are any blinder to their 
own interests than other men.” 

“But I think they are!” cried the Man with 
the Red Tie. “Some kinds of artists are worse 
than others, of course, but hardly any of them do 
what they might to advance themselves.” 

“And may I ask which kind of artist you 
consider the worst in this respect?” enquired the 
Critic. “Explain your charges; what evidence 
have you to bring in support of them?” 

“Well, I happen to have visited lately certain 
exhibitions abroad in which the work of British 
artists has been shown beside that of men of other 
nations,” said the Man with the Red Tie; “and I 
noticed in the things that came from this country a 
singular lack of originality. In design and crafts- 
manship especially we failed conspicuously to hold 
our own, and we made, I can assure you, a very 
poor show beside the others, Don’t you call this 
missing our best chances? I do.” 

“If you had begun by saying what you really 
meant instead of by making a general attack upon 
the whole of British art, you would have found me 
much more ready to agree with you,” replied the 
Critic ; “but I did not feel justified in endorsing 
such a sweeping assertion as you put forward just 
now. I am quite prepared to admit that our 
designers and craftsmen have failed for some time 
past to turn their opportunities to good account. 
They have lost the power, as it seems to me, to 
assimilate new ideas.” 

“T protest!” interrupted the Designer. “ You 
are not justified in saying anything of the sort. 
Whatever may be said about other forms of art in 
this country, I am certain that you are wrong in 
accusing the designers and art workers of any 
want of judgment. We have great traditions here 
of decorative art, and we are striving our utmost to 
uphold them in a worthy manner.” 

“Traditions ! yes, you have traditions,” returned 
the Critic ; “I would not attempt to deny that, but 
what I say is that you prefer traditions to oppor- 
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tunities. You are so scrupulous about observing 
this rule or that formula that you forget there is 
anything else to be taken into account. Is there 
nothing new to be done in decorative art ?” 

“But why should we seek for anything new?” 
demanded the Designer. “Should we not be 
satisfied with what we have? Our clients are 
content with the old styles, which, after all, are 
the best, so why give them what they neither want 
nor understand? If you begin to make experi- 
ments in decoration you must inevitably offend 
against good taste, and you must fail in loyalty to 
the great traditions.” 

“What you call loyalty I call stupidity,” scoffed 
the Man with the Red Tie; “your loyalty is 
leading you into a ridiculous position.. Other 
nations do not hesitate to make experiments 
which, whether they offend against good taste or 
not, are certainly instructive. Other nations are 
trying to learn something fresh and to make a 
break with the past. We refuse to do anything 
different from what we have done before, amd we 
cannot see that all the rest of the world is getting 
tired of the stuff we produce. I say we are foolish 
to neglect all our chances of playing a leading 
part in what will be the art movement of the 
future.” 

“ Does the future concern us at all?” asked the 
Designer. “I think we are very well off as we 
are ; we need not worry ourselves about what may 
or may not happen in ages to come.” 

“You prove my point,” said the Man with the 
Red Tie. “The future is not your concern, and 
you will go on as you are until your oppor- 
tunities are gone, never to return.” 

‘And meanwhile,” broke in the Critic, “ this 
country is being left hopelessly behind in the race. 
What we will not attempt is being done successfully 
in many other parts of the world. New traditions 
are being created, new canons of taste are being 
established, new creeds are springing up, and we 
must go on bowing down to our old, battered and 
absurd idols, worshipping them not because they 
are of any use to us, but simply because they are 
old. Indeed, we deserve to be despised. We have 
been asleep so long that, like Rip Van Winkle, we 
do not realise that a new generation has sprung up 
which regards us as out of date. Even now, if we 
really woke up, we should have a hard fight to 
recover what we have lost, and the longer we delay 
the more hopeless our task becomes. It is not 
what may happen in ages to come that concerns 
us, I quite admit'; it is what is happening to-day.” 

THe Lay Ficure. 
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“MILKING TIME.” FROM THE WATER-CoLoUR BY ANTON MAUVE. 
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The Alexander Young Collection—IV. Modern Dutch Pictures 


HE COLLECTION OF MR. 
ALEXANDER YOUNG. — IV. 
THE MODERN DUTCH PIC- 
TURES. 


In turning from the works of the Barbizon 
School to those of the modern Dutch painters we 
enter upon another phase of the evolution in land- 
scape art which can easily be traced back through 
the men of Fontainebleau, through Constable and 
the Norwich School, to the great painters pro- 
duced by Holland during the seventeenth century. 
The revival of the Dutch School during the latter 
half of the last century came about without any 
of the stirring elements which accompanied the 
Romantic movement in France, although it was to a 
great extent the outcome of that movement. What 
Constable had been to the French artists they 
themselves were to the Hollanders : they awakened 
in them a love of Nature and a desire for simplicity 
and truthfulness of expression. Fired with this 
spirit, the Dutch painters have striven to render 
the beauties of their own country with that enthu- 
siasm which inspired their famous ancestors. 
Further, they have not only upheld and carried 
on the great art traditions of their country, but 
they have created a school of modern painting, 


national in character and sentiment, which presents 
some of the loftiest ideals of artistic expression. 

That these men have almost invariably sought 
for beauty in their native land accounts in some 
measure for their limited range of subjects, but in 
no way detracts from the greatness of their art. In 
the peculiar beauties of Holland they have found 
sufficient and adequate means of expressing them- 
selves with that dignified simplicity and tenderness 
which is the most striking feature of their work. 

As far as modern landscape painting in Holland 
is concerned, the two men who above all have 
caught most successfully the spirit of Dutch 
scenery are Anton Mauve and James Maris, 
both of whom are splendidly represented in Mr. 
Alexander Young’s collection by a remarkable series 
of pictures displaying all their best qualities. Both 
Mauve and Maris excel in the rendering of atmo- 
spheric effects, and the work of each is touched 
with poetry, serious in tone and sentiment. But 
while Mauve found his inspirations in the misty 
dunes and quiet pastures, among the cattle and the 
workers in the fields, Maris, who was more vigorous 
in his methods, and who was a master in the paint- 
ing of cloud effects, centred his interest in the 
canals, with their quays and bridges, and in the 
picturesque old towns of his country. 





‘*THE WET ROAD” 
XXXIX. No. 166.—JANUARY, 1907. 


BY ANTON MAUVE 
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**CARTING SAND” 


The collection contains no more beautiful ex- 
ample of Mauve’s art than the small water-colour, 
Milking Time. In colour, drawing, and general 
tonality it is superb, and the facsimile reproduction 
which we have been permitted to give here presents 
an excellent impression of the original. Similar 
in subject and feeling is Jn the Shade of the Trees 
(p. 291), in which the brushwork is particularly 
fine. Of the sheep pictures by Mauve, Zhe O/d 
Shepherd (opposite) is perhaps the most beautiful, 
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the grey-green tones being 
especially agreeable, while 
the light coming from the 
left is well considered. A 
darker picture, charming in 
its warmth of colour, is the 
Shepherd and Flock (below). 
The patch of sky visible at 
one point through the dark 
trees is an effective note 
in the composition, while 
in the drawing of the flock, 
with its suggestion of 
slow movement, we recog- 
nise the great painter of 
sheep. Very beautifully 
rendered, in Zhe Wet 
Road (p. 287), is the soft 
yet luminous sky, against 
which the dark line of 
the hedge, and the figures 
of the man and horses, stand out with telling clear- 
ness. It is a work full of poetry and quiet senti- 
ment, and as an example of superb atmospheric 
painting it ranks with Zhe Sand Cart (p. 291), 
another fine work, beautiful in its soft gradation of 
tones and general harmony. Painted in a grey 
key, but none the less attractive in its simple and 
unobtrusive conception, is Homewards (p. 292), a 
picture in which the dignity of labour is admirably 
expressed. Carting Sand (p. 288) is, perhaps, 
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‘*SHEPHERD AND FLOCK” 
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BY ANTON MAUVE 
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The Alexander 


more characteristic of 
Mauve, and is very sugges- 
tive of Holland, with its 
moist and sombre atmo- 
sphere. It is a small pic- 
ture, fine in quality and 
displaying the soundness 
of Mauve’s technique. 

The largest and most 
important Maris in the 
collection is Zhe Bridge, 
a work treated in the 
artist’s broadest and most 
vigorous style. The com- 
position and decorative 
qualities which are seen 
here are only surpassed 
by the masterly brushwork 
and the truthfulness of the 
atmospheric effect. The 
Towing Path (p. 294) unusually 
brilliant in colour and particularly notable for 
the diffusion of the warm light. It has been 
affirmed in a previous article that Maris was 


‘*THE SAND CART’ 
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BY ANTON MAUVE 


more influenced by Daubigny than by any other 
member of the Barbizon group. In support of this, 
it is interesting to note that Mr. Young’s collection 
contains two pictures—Z%e Ferry, by Daubigny, 





‘© IN THE SHADE OF THE TREES’ 


BY ANTON MAUVE 
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** HOMEWARDS ” 


and Showery Weather, by Maris (p. 294)—which 
are not only similar in composition, but are inter- 
preted in the same poetic and imposing manner. 
The clever suggestion ‘of distance, too, is equally 
noticeable in both works. Showery Weather is, how- 
ever, lower in tone, and the 
painting of the grey sky is 
a characteristic feature of 
Maris. This picture is par- 
ticularly interesting as an 
example of a work where 
the two influences which 
inspired the modern Dutch 
school are clearly to be 
seen, for besides recalling 
Daubigny, it is distinctly 
reminiscent of the works 
of some of the early Dutch 
landscape painters. A mag- 
nificent piece of sky paint- 
ing is again seen in Barges 
(p. 293), @ canvas treated 
with characteristic freedom 
and breadth, yet possessing 
all the repose of a Dutch 
scene. The heavy lumber- 
ing barges in the surf are 
peculiarly suggestive of the 
coast of Holland. Another 
sea-piece, called Zarly 
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**BARLY MORNING” 


Morning (below), is evi- 
dently an earlier work, and 
in its heavy, hazy atmo- 
sphere and general colour- 
ing somewhat approaches 
Mauve. 

The collection contains 
no example of the subtle 
art of Matthew Maris, but 
the youngest of the three 
famous brothers, William, 
is represented by several 
of his most successful pic- 
tures, which, if they do not 
stamp him as a painter of 
the same calibre as his 
eldest brother, reveal an 
artist of unquestionable 
talent and distinction. His 
art is less national in senti- 
ment and feeling than that 
of James Maris or Mauve ; 
it is touched with a certain 
brightness which is seldom 
seen in the works of the two older men. The 
more sombre effects which are usually associated 
with the Dutch landscape do not appeal to him 
so much as the warm sunshine filtering through 
the summer haze, and as a painter of cattle he has 
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“BARGES.” BY 
JAMES MARIS 
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‘* THE TOWING PATH” 


few equals at the present time. Perhaps the most 
remarkable work by William Maris in the collection 
is the Ducks (p. 300), a large picture very broadly 
and loosely painted, and particularly fine in depth 
and quality of colour. It is not so characteristic of 
his work as some of his other canvases to be seen 
here, but it is, as far as the masterly treatment 
and dignified conception are concerned, the most 
important and certainly the most interesting. On 
the Marsh (p. 299) is the finest example of the 
more familiar side of his art— beautiful in its 
atmospheric qualities, in its luminosity and 
quiet sentiment. Heifers in a Stable (p. 301) 
shows clever draughtsman- 
ship and truthfulness of 
observation. 

The leader of the modern 
Dutch school is Josef 
Israéls; not that he has 
necessarily achieved the 
most distinction, but that 
it was to him more than to 
any other artist that the re- 
vival of art in Holland was 
due, and, after half a century 
of steady and indefatigable 
work, he is painting to-day 
at the great age of eighty- 
three with all the enthusiasm 
of youth. In spite of the 
fact that his art is often 
tinged with melancholy and 
pathos, and that his range 
of subjects is limited, his 
popularity is world-wide. 
He is the great poet-painter 
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**SHOWERY WEATHER 


BY JAMES MARIS 


of the humble life of his country, its sufferings, 
and its resignation ; and while he has undoubtedly 
come under the spell of that magician of the brush, 
Rembrandt, he is an artist of rare originality both 
in technique and expression. 

Amongst the many important examples of his 
work in the collection, none are of more interest 
than Zhe Shipwrecked Mariner. This imposing 
picture, exhibited at the Great Exhibition in London 
in 1862, was the first work to win fame for him 
abroad, and was then purchased by the late Mr. 
Arthur J. Lewis. It is a wonderfully dramatic 
and moving canvas, in which is seen a group of 
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modern madonna is natural ; 
her expression that of simple 
womanly beauty. The 
colour-scheme of rich 
browns and yellows, and 
the skilful arrangement of 
light and shade, suggest 
Rembrandt. The finest 
example of Israéls’ later work 
in the collection is the Ray 
a : of Sunshine (p. 297), painted 
in 1875, so delightful in the 
quality of the colour and 
depth of tone in the lumi- 
nous shadows. Somewhat 
looser in drawing but 
equally attractive in its 
beautiful tonality is Zhe 
Worker (p. 297), while the 





‘*ON THE MARSH” BY WILLIAM MARIS 


fisher-folk solemnly making their way 
from the beach. In the centre two 
of them bear the body of a drowned 
man, while at the head of this melan- 
choly procession is a woman leading 
by the hand two small children. 
The wreck is seen in the distance, a 
maimed and helpless hulk rocking 
on the now peaceful waters. The 
artist has treated the subject with 
dignity and restraint, without striving 
after theatrical effect. The figures 
are full of expression, and each takes 
its place in the picture with due re- 
gard to composition and balance. 
This large canvas (it is about 8 ft. 
by 4 ft.) is without doubt one of 
the noblest works Israéls has pro- 
duced, and it is to be hoped that 
it may find its resting-place in some 
public gallery, and not be again lost 
to the public in the comparative 
seclusion of a private collection. 
That beautiful rendering of young 
motherhood, Zhe Cottage Madonna, 
one of the most pleasing and popular 
of Israéls’ works, was the first interior 
of importance he executed, and 
possesses, therefore, special interest , oye ee . - 
apart from its high artistic qualities. 2 , Qo" 
A young woman, seated in a typical Pe a a ee 
Dutch room, is feeding a baby lying , a 
across her knee. The pose of the “THE FISHWIFE” BY JOSEF ISRAELS 
299 
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of the distinction of that of the master. 
Nevertheless, his Seamstress (p. 306) 
in the collection is a good achieve- 
ment, though Zhe Knitter (p. 295), by 
Artz, another disciple of Israéls, is more 
pleasing in colour. This latter picture 
is very characteristic of the artist at 
his best, whose works are of a less 
emotional characterthan thoseof Israéls. 

A small church interior by Bosboom 
(p. 305) well displays his remarkable 
skill in the treatment of the play of 
sunlight on the massive walls and 
pillars, while the suggestion of height 
and space is characteristic of his finest 
work. A sea-piece by Mesdag, called 
Sunset at Scheveningen (p. 302), is some- 
what dramatic in feeling, showing strong 
and vigorous handling, while the render- 
ing of the light in the sky and the awe- 
inspiring effect of the whole are also 
noteworthy features of this work. 

Amongst the other examples of this 
school we must not omit to mention 
The Watermill (p. 303) and On the 
Coast (p. 303) by J. H. Weissenbruch 
‘* MOTHER AND CHILD” BY JOSEF ISRAELS (the latter an admirable water-colour), 

a study of a dead bird (p. 305) by 
Mother and Child (above) is similar in character to William Weissenbruch, and two excellent chalk 
the well-known Lxfectations, once in Mr. Young’s_ studies, Zhe Windmills and Sunset (p. 304), by 
collection, but now in the Metropolitan Museum, Theophile de Bock. 
New York. These pictures, expressing as they E. G. HALtTon. 
do the poetry of humble 
life, are typical examples of 
the class of work by which 
Israéls is best known, and 
they serve to illustrate the 
great and fundamental 
secret of his art, the har- 
monising of subject and en- 
vironment. Zhe Fishwife 
(p. 299) illustrates another 
phase of his art, one which 
has developed during recent 
years. The delicate pearly 
quality of this picture is 
most agreeable. Crossing 
the Dunes (p. 298) is an 
interesting but somewhat 
unusual composition. 

The most successful of 
the followers of Israéls is 
Albert Neuhuys, whose 
work, however, lacks some “* pucKs”” BY WILLIAM MARIS 
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‘*OFF SCHEVENINGEN : EVENING” BY H. W. MESDAG 





**SUNSET AT SCHEVENINGEN ” BY H. W. MESDAG 
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**ON THE COAST” BY J. H. WEISSENBRUCH 





BY J. H. WEISSENBRUCH 
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‘* THE WINDMILLS ” BY TH. DE. BOCK 





** SUNSET” BY TH. DE BOCK 
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“THE SEAMSTRESS” 
BY A. NEUHUYS 











The King's Sanatorium and its Chapel 


HE KING'S SANATORIUM AT 
MIDHURST AND ITS CHAPEL. 


In the heart of Sussex, at a height of 
nearly 500 feet above the sea, well sheltered from 
the north and east, and commanding sweeping 
views of the South Downs, stands the Sanatorium 
built at the express desire of, and recently opened 
by, King Edward VII. His Majesty’s wish to 
alleviate, with the best aid that modern thought 
and science could afford, the suffering caused by 
consumption—that Plague of our days—was made 
fruitful, in the first place, by the large generosity of 
an anonymous benefactor, and, in the second, by 
the appointment of a strong and extremely able 
advisory committee. With the object of eliciting 
the best views and suggestions from the stand- 
point of the medical man, the committee advised 
His Majesty to institute a competition for the best 
essays on the construction and working of a 
sanatorium with roo beds. These were accom- 
panied by plans which, as a rule, were the result of 
a quasi-partnership between a medical man and an 
architect. Eventually the first prize of £500 was 
awarded to an essay which was accompanied by 





THE KINGS SANATORIUM, MIDHURST: MAIN ENTRANCE 


plans prepared by Mr. H. Percy Adams, F.R.I.B.A., 
and the work was placed in his hands. 

The building is of great size, the principal block 
having a frontage of no less than 680 feet, and in 
addition to this are separate buildings, such as 
cottages, laundry, and chapel. The main building 
contains the administrative portion and the 
accommodation for patients, who are divided 
into two categories, of which one pays a somewhat 
higher fee than the other. Without a plan, which 
it would be impossible to give on any such scale as 
would set forth and do justice to its arrangements, 
it is hopeless to attempt to make these plain. It 
must suffice to say that the administration block 
and its arrangements have been thought out with 
great detail, and that it contains the usual waiting 
room, consulting room, room for X-ray work and 
photography, operating room, and a common room, 
which possesses a full-size billiard table, for the 
medical staff. Besides this, the large dining-hall 
is placed in this portion of the building, with 
serving room and kitchen premises, the latter 
including an ice-making room. The walls of the 
whole of the kitchen department are faced with 
white glazed tiles, and the floors are also of tiles, 
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with rounded tiles next the floor. The patients 
department consists of three distinct blocks, so 
arranged that each class of patient of both sexes can 
reach either the grounds or the common portions 
of the building without passing the rooms of any 
other class. The bedrooms on the ground floor, 
which are, alternatively, either 16 or 14 ft. by r1}ft., 
give on to a wide balcony facing the south. Those 
on the first floor have a balcony g feet wide, which 
is so arranged as to be capable of being screened 
off from the patients occupying adjoining rooms. 

Throughout the building two main points seem 
to have been very carefully studied; firstly, the 
treatment of the interior so as to offer the minimum 
amount of projection upon which dust and its con- 
sequent germs could rest, and, secondly, to offer 
the maximum amount of opportunity for admitting 
that pure fresh air which is acknowledged to-day to 
be more potent in fighting consumption than a 
whole pharmacopceia of drugs. 

The same simplicity and reticence which char- 
acterise Mr. Percy Adams’ treatment of the interior 
obtain also in his design for the exterior. The 
illustrations on pages 307 and 310 show how little 
demand he makes upon cornices, carved enrich- 
ments, or what certain architects call features, 
for any of his effect. The latter is gained partly 


by a disposition of masses carefully balanced 
and well considered, and partly by the colour 
and quality of the materials employed. By 
quality, in this instance, is not meant the par- 
ticular grade of excellence of any of these materials, 
but the word is rather used in the painter's sense, 
as connoting the esthetic value of their texture 
and surface, and the artistic gain resulting from 
their juxtaposition and consequent contrast or 
harmony. Thus, the Bracknell red and the Luton 
grey bricks are arranged to play with and help 
one another, and are either coursed alternately 
or are laid in bands which are sometimes single 
and sometimes several bricks in depth. The grey 
pointing also tones the whole pleasantly, and tends 
to avoid the usual too brilliant effect of new work. 
Stone is sparingly introduced, as in the principal 
entrance (p. 307), and, when it does occur, it is 
treated flatly and with little carving or moulding. 
In those rooms, such as the large recreation-room 
and the dining-hall, where panelling and chimney- 
pieces occur, these have all been kept as free as 
possible from projecting mouldings, the place of 
which, for the purposes of enrichment, has been 
taken by the use of inlay, generally of hellywood 
or ebony. Some of the furniture—but, unfortu- 
nately, only some—has been specially designed, 
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have produced a very suc- 
cessful and charming 
building. The V-shaped 
plan (p. 308), that was the 
outcome of the discussion 
between himself and his 
committee, gives oppor- 
tunity for the arranging 
of the two naves so as each 
to command a largely 
southern aspect, and yet to 
allow for the separation of 
the male from the female 
patients. These southern 
sides of the naves are, as 
shown by the plan and the 
view on p. 308, completely 
open and are arranged as 
a cloister or loggia. The 
naves meet against a low 
octagon tower, the internal 
width of which is about 
37 ft. The northern half 
that in the bedrooms having rounded corners and of this, i.e., the apex of the whole building, contains 
the wardrobe a rounded top, with a view to avoid- the altar, pulpit and clergy seats (p. 309). The walls 
ing the gathering or deposit of dust. are of Bath and the floors of York stone. A very 

One of the most interesting features in con- original and bold heating arrangement is intro- 
nection with an exceedingly interesting building duced, not only in this chapel, but in the dining- 
is the open-air chapel. The 
problem before the archi- 
tect was to provide a place 
for Divine Service which 
should accommodate a 
large number of worship- 
pers of both sexes, which 
should be open to the sun 
and air, which should yet 
protect those using it from 
being unduly exposed to 
these, and which, finally, 
should have a reverent and 
dignified effect. This is 
exactly one of those pro- 
‘Blems which’ the wise de- 
signer recognises as so 
essentially a modern one 
that it cannot be, and, 
indeed, should not be, 
solved by dependence upon 
tradition and bygone habits 
of thought. Mr. Percy 
Adams has approached it 
with a courage, an inven- 
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obtain a successful effect. Omitting mouldings almost 
entirely-—for reasons alluded to above—he has relied 
for effect in design upon the introduction of inlay, 
using this only where and when it is wanted for 
emphasis. The altar (p. 310) is all teak, while the 
arrises of the slab and the broad stiles of the front 
are Coromandel ebony, which is also employed for 
the rest of the inlay. The necking of the columns 
is gilt, and the five rosettes on the cross and the sun 
at the back are also gilded. The pulpit (below), 
again, is all teak. The inlay above the little figures, 
the band beneath them, the little inlay round the 
panels, and the small columns in the open panels 
are of ebony. The caps of these small columns 
are gilt. The same motif of teak emphasised with 
ebony inlay is adopted in the lectern. It will be 
noted in this, again, how very shallow and flat is 
the carving to the columns supporting the figures 
of Prayer and Study. 

We hope on a future occasion to publish Mr. Adams’ 
organ-case, which he is at the present time designing, 
and under the difficult condition that it is to be 
capable of being entirely closed when not in use, in 
order to protect it from the action of the weather. 

In conclusion, we are glad of the opportunity of 
putting before our readers illustrations of Mr. Adams’ 
fresh and spontaneous design, which goes far to prove 
that England, who first pointed the way to the exercise 
of the newer thought in decoration and architecture, 
still has designers who can produce work pregnant 
with the modern spirit and yet imbued with true 
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hall of the main building. 
The old Roman system 
known as the hypocaust 
is, with modern improve- 
ments, here revived ; and 
beneath these stone floors 
there is a system of chan- 
nels in which are fixed 
steam-heated pipes. The 
floor surface, being thus 
equably heated, diffuses a 
general warmth through- 
out the building. 

The fittings of this plea- 
santly unconventional 
building we illustrate fully, 
and it will here again be 
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N SOME OF MR. JOSEPH 

PENNELL’S RECENT ETCH- 

INGS. BY PROF. DR. HANS 
W. SINGER. 


Our time is usually spent in telling the public 
at large how to appreciate certain works of art or 
certain artists, who heretofore have not gained the 
degree of popular esteem they deserve. It is a 
great pleasure, by way of variety, to write about 
somebody whom the public does appreciate, and 
it is a still greater pieasure to be able to show 
them that they do not even then appreciate him 
enough. 

Everybody knows Mr. Pennell’s work as a topo- 
graphical draughtsman ; at least, everybody who 
gets to see our great monthly magazines and 
who takes some sort of an interest in modern 
illustrated books. His etchings are perhaps a 
shade less known, though the Toledo set and 
the set of “sky scrapers” of New York have re- 
ceived considerable attention, whereas the most 
recent, the London set, may be pronounced a 
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distinct success even from the dealer’s point 
of view. 

“Topographical draughtsman and etcher ” has a 
peculiar and not altogether agreeable ring to it. 
The expression reminds one of those ungifted but 
conscientious artists who anticipated the possibili- 
ties of the camera in their indiscriminate attention 
to detail and who, faithful chroniclers that they 
were, seem to have resorted to the etcher’s point 
rather than to the pen, simply because it enabled 
them to be more precise and unequivocal than any 
Kiterary author possibly can be. Lithography gave 
this tribe a heavy blow; photography swept it 
away. And yet the topographical artist was not 
always of this description. There were the 
Canaletti and Guardi of old, who have raised the 
rank of the profession to an equality with all 
others, since they proved that topographical sub- 
jects are as open to highly artistic treatment as 
any others. And to-day there are men like Kuehl 
and Pennell whose work will convince everybody 
that entering upon this field of pictorial art does 
not in any way hamper a man’s invention or fancy, 
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and does not in any way condemn him to the 
uninteresting and the commonplace. 

Mr. Pennell prints almost all, if not all, his 
etchings with his own hands. One may easily 
grant the fossidility of the artist’s best printing, if 
he has a talent given that way, being superior to 
the best of the professional man’s printing, though, 
as a matter of fact, some artists even deny it. But it 
also stands to reason that an artist’s average print- 
ing will not be as good as the professional man’s. 
For even the printing of a small edition, say twenty- 
five or forty copies, must be a sore trial to a creative 
man’s patience and temper, in a fashion altogether 
incomprehensible to the man whose life duty con- 
sists of this sort of work and no other. I have 
interpolated this short digression even at the risk 
of exciting Mr. Pennell’s opposition, for I have 
seen most varying copies of many of his etchings, 
and some of them seemed to me much less charm- 
ing than others. In my subsequent remarks I 
have only those impressions in mind which appear 
to me altogether successful, and I cannot imagine 
otherwise than that people who seem to have 
failed to grasp the beauty of Pennell’s work did 
not see it in its proper colours, so to speak. 





** SOMERSET HOUSE” 


Few things seem to me to prove the immensely 
superior power of art over nature, as a stimulator to 
the imagination, better than the New York set of 
sky-scrapers! One has seen these huge piles in 
the natural, and people who have not can easily 
procure the Photoglobe Company’s coloured views. 
How flat and tame do the buildings upon them 
appear compared to what they look like upon 
the etchings! I do not only refer to the prosaic 
character of reality as compared with the nerve 
and soul of art. I also mean to say that the actual 
buildings, let alone the photos, do not give us 
nearly the convincing and overawing impression 
of height and immensity which we gain from the 
etchings! The power to suggest material for our 
fancy to expand and supplement is the main 
province of etching as an art. Never has it been 
brought out with more telling effect than here. 
This feature, the commandingly intelligent way in 
which style—the power to turn the elements of an 
art to their best account—has been attained, seems 
to me to be the finest claim of these plates to fame. 

The second best claim is probably the marvellous 
fine feeling displayed in the selection of each point 
of view. Every plate, besides describing some 
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corner of New York, has an artistic truth to tell: 
and every time the point of view is chosen so as to 
bring this artistic ra‘son d’étre to the fore with 
happy emphasis. Perhaps the best of all, in this 
respect, is Zhe Four-Storey House; whether con- 
sciously or by artistic instinct, the little house 
has been placed upon the plate in a most won- 
derful manner, so as to make the impressiveness 
of its surroundings appear. It looks to be as well 
thought out as a composition of Fra Bartolommeo’s ; 
and if it is not, this would only prove that the 
artist’s talent allows him to hit upon things which 
other people have to ponder over. 

Another feature, which is little less than over- 
whelming, is Mr. Pennell’s sheer inexhaustiveness 
in the matter of formal inventiveness. Imagine 
that you were told to draw a building with rows 
and rows of windows, one as like the others as 
one egg is to another. It seems an impossible 
task, and see what Mr. Pennell has made of it: 
there is no repetition, no wearisome formula, which 
is made to serve for the multitude of cases. In 
each instance some new form is invented ; a few 
scratches of the point, always novel, though the 
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thing to be suggested in every case is the same 
sort of rectangular opening in the wall. 

The same splendid characteristics seem to me 
to distinguish the newest London set, which, in 
addition, is most delightfully variegated as to 
subjects. Many a beholder, who passes day after 
day at these identical corners and streets, will 
have never thought of the possibility of turning 
such commonplace subjects into pictures. Over 
and above the surprise he will feel at this having 
been done after all, he will soon experience delight 
at the way how it has been done ; and he cannot 
help admiring how the artist not only saw some- 
thing worth commemorating in these prima vistas, 
most unpromising themes, but also found at a 
glance the characteristic feature which allowed 
of artistic amplification. Look, for instance, at 
the Hampton Court from the Park; the charac- 
teristic note of this bit of nature lies in the strong 
contrast between the dark, heavy foliage of the 
trees and the lightness of the architecture ; 
thrown in a flood of light, as it is, the building 
appears like filigree work. All this is accentuated, 
as it were, in the etching, and thus, here again, 
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the beauty of nature is heightened in the work 
of art. 

Technically, this plate, by the way, is a marvel. 
Anyone examining the original minutely will be 
surprised to discover how the delicate effect of 
the architecture has been attained. Practical 
etchers, who know how extremely difficult it is in 
this art to tell beforehand how the work is going to 
turn out, will wonder at the prescience of an artist 
who knew that Ais manner of work was going to 
produce such an effect. 

Some people have been pleased to remark that 
Pennell is hardly more than an imitator of Whistler. 
This is sorry wisdom at best, for it is always easy 
to find out whom a man is like: it is much more 
difficult—and worth much more, too—to discover 
wherein he differs from all others. There is some 
slight excuse for these critics, since Mr. Pennell 
has courted the stricture—if it be a stricture—by 
imitating some of Whistler’s freaks ; for example, 
the way of signing a print and trimming it close, 
with only a little square of margin left for the 
signature. Anyone making a more serious study 
of the work of both men will learn soon enough 
that their general ideals are similar, to be sure, 
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for every serious artist’s ideals depend upon the 
culture of his life-surroundings, and thus two 
artists, enjoying the same of the one, necessarily 
must uphold the same of the other; but in details 
the disparity is as great as may be. Let one 
example suffice. It is the gospel of both etchers 
that although there be such a thing as a straight 
hard line in nature, there may not be in art. 
Examining Whistler's line under a magnifying 
glass, we see that it generally consists—wherever 
he wants to lose its hard and straight effect— 
of two parallel sets of broken lines close together, 
the breaks syncopating one another; whereas 
Pennell draws a line over which he lays a second 
in zigzag. The effect produced is the same, but 
the means employed are quite different. 

Some of the plates in the new London set—for 
example, the London, seen from Hampstead and 
the Greenwich Park—do not seem to me quite as 
successful as most of the others. It may seem 
paradoxical, but this fact really adds to the value 
of the set as a whole, in my mind, for it proves 
that each one incorporates an artistic idea, is a 
conscious effort, and is dependent upon the artist's 
own disposition at the time being ; whereas, if all 
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were of an equal standard, we could perhaps not 
help surmising that, as in the case of some modern 
French artists, there must be here, too, some routine 
underlying it all, some knack which may be learnt 
without being felt, and which, when once learnt, 
debars the possibility of one plate being less suc- 
cessful than another. H. W. S. 


HE EXHIBITION OF RUSSIAN 


ART IN PARIS. BY HENRI 
FRANTZ. 


Eacu year the Autumn 
Salon, with the broad spirit 
of initiative which charac- 
terises that institution, re- 
serves for us some display 
of uncommon art, some 
new field of study, dealing 
now with the art of the Past, 
now with that of the Present. 
But I have no fear of 
being contradicted when I 
declare that the Russian 
Exhibition, organised by 
the Salon d’Automne last 
October in the Grand 
Palais, surpassed in interest 
and in novelty anything this 
Salon has had to show us 
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of this most original exhi- 
bition is due to M. André 
Saglio, who some years ago 
arranged an exhibition at 
St. Petersburg on behalf of 
the French Government, 
and there formed close re- 
lations with Russian artists 
and art lovers. Thus the 
invitation tendered by the 
Salon d’Automne was re- 
ceived with enthusiasm in 
Russia; a St. Petersburg 
Mecenas, in the person of 
M. Serge Diaghileff, under- 
took the delicate duties of 
commissary, and thanks to 
his efforts, and also to 
the considerable pecuniary 
sacrifice made by certain 
Russian collectors, the 
exhibition was speedily 
opened in a decorative 
setting of rare beauty and worth, with walls hung 
with precious hangings, and with charming dosguets 
wherein the statuary was seen as in one of Boucher’s 
or Fragonard’s gardens. 

First of all, one room was devoted to the antique 
ikons, those earliest lispings of Russian painting, 
which to the close observer often reveal great 
beauty of technique and a depth of feeling and 
emotion worthy of the primitive Italian school. 
And although the originality of these painters was 
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“THE OLD TOWN’ 


prevented from expanding beneath the immovable 
yoke of ecclesiastical canons, yet we frequently 
come across instances of delightful decorative 
grace side by side with extraordinary richness of 
colour. The Byzantine tradition in these ikons 
was perpetuated until the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, when Peter the Great attracted 
foreign artists to his court. Under the reign of 
Elizabeth an academy was founded in St. Peters- 
burg, and quite a large number of French and 
Italian artists came to live there. They had 
an influence on Russian architecture, sculpture 
and painting, the depth of which is seen even 
to-day. Tocqué and Lagrénée, Falconnet, 
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Roslin, Moreau le Jeune, and others, came 
to Russia in the reign of Catherine II. (1762- 
1796), and it was under the influence of these 
admirable artists that the painters Lévitzky (1735- 
1822) and Borovikovski (1758-1826) developed 
their talent. Both were well represented at the 
Grand Palais, the first-named by several charming 
portraits of women dancing, and by a whole series 
of great personages of the period; and Borovi- 
kovski, the chief pupil of Lévitzky, by no fewer 
than twenty of his canvases, including the por- 
traits of the great Catherine and the Emperor 
Alexander I. Compared with these two great artists, 
Miropolski, Drozhine and Rokotoff are rather 
“small beer.” In addition 
to these portraitists there 
were also several excellent 
landscapists, such as Stché- 
drine, Alexeieff, Belsky, and 
Ivanoff, who, in their charm- 
ing views of St. Petersburg, 
were obviously inspired by 
Canaletto, and in their 
decorative park scenes by 
Hubert Robert and Vernet. 

Temporarily misled 
through the “ booming” of 
the antique by David and 
his school, the Slavonic 
imagination was somewhat 
deeply touched by the 
“romantic” shock — as 
witness the work of Ivanoff, 
Brullow and Orlovski — 


BY KOROVINE and thence returned, with 








The 


all the ardour of our own 
Courbet, to realistic art as 
illustrated by Répine and 
Vérestchagin. A little later, 
as a reaction against the 
ultra-conservative tenden- 
cies of the Academy, there 
was formed under the title 
of the “Ambulants” a 
society of artists who 
played a vé/e analogous to 
that of our dissentient 
Salons. 

The latter part of the 
nineteenth century was par- 
ticularly well represented 
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BY CONSTANTIN BOGAIEVSKY 


by a pleiad of living artists in full activity. Like 
their predecessors they have in many cases dipped 
deep into eastern sources. While Benois is haunted 
by the spirit of the eighteenth century, and in his 
little canvases revives its bewigged personages 
and its hooped marquises, gyrating about their 
well-trimmed hedges, we find other painters, like 
Léon Bakst, impressed by Aubrey Beardsley and 
the English decorators, yet with a vision all their 
own. 

Nevertheless, one can set up a general classifica- 
tion among all these artists. Some, like the two 
highly-gifted painters just mentioned, are, above 
all, imaginative, cultured, impregnated with litera- 
ture, and thoroughly versed in the work of the 
East. Here we had the St. Petersburg School, 
which can boast yet other masters apart from the 
two artists already referred to. Among them I 
noticed Somoff, represented by some two score 
pictures, drawings and book-covers; Lanceray, 
author of an excellent picture, Z’/mpératrice Elisa- 
beth a Tsarskoie Selo, and sundry charming illus- 
trations; Dobuzhinski; Koustodieff, who showed a 
pleasant drawing of Count Witte ; and Ostrooumov, 
whose wood engravings are quite remarkable. 

The Moscow School is nearer to Nature and at 
times more barbaric. Therewith must certainly be 
associated Philip Malyavine, an ardent colourist, 
whose crayon studies constitute so many “ docu- 
ments” on the rustic life of Central Russia; and, 
though he does not live there, Moscow must have 
the credit attaching to that most interesting artist, 
Constantin Korovine, whom Paris was happy to 
greet anew in its midst. Korovine adorned with 
admirable paintings the Central Asian Pavilion at 
the Exhibition of 1900. Here he was represented 
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ruined ramparts raising 
their heads amid deserts 
of stone; Petrovitcheff, 
who in like manner chants 
so feelingly the melancholy 
of the winter landscapes of 
the North; and Koustodieff, 
another artist who strives 
to express textually the 
spectacles which strike his 
eye; also Yuon, whose work 
is marked by great technical 
skill—and many others. 

It has been urged against 
this exhibition that it was 
not complete, in that it 
neglected several contem- 
porary Russian artists. Be 
MODEL BY PRINCE PAUL TROUBETZKOY that as it may, I hold that 





by one of his Bargues en 
peche panels, and several 
little canvases painted with 
truly extraordinary vigour 
and “go.” 

An immense panel by 
Vroubel suffered for lack 
of the space needed to see 
it properly, but several 
smaller works gave one the 
opportunity to appreciate 
the achievement of the 
celebrated Russian decora- 
tor. Golovine seemed to 
me to be well represented 
by his Décors, which well 
illustrate his conception of 
decorative painting. Pro- 
minent also were the two 
Milliottis, Pérépletchikoff 
and Séroff, who is certainly 
a most powerful colourist. 
Then we had Soudéikine 
and Ryloff, a good land- 
scapist; Grabar, whose 
harmonies resemble those 
of Le Sidaner; Mlle. Bak- 
lund, who loves to paint 
great forests buried in 
winters snow; Kousnet- 
zoff; and Bogaievsky, the 
painter of desolate land- 
scapes, of towns with ‘PEASANT WOMEN” ( The property of Prince S. Stcherbatoff{) BY P. MALYAVINE 
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it has given Paris a true revelation concerning 
many very personal, very original artists; and it 
only remains to congratulate the promoters of 
this fine scheme and the generous collectors and 
art lovers who enabled it to be realised. 

HENRI FRANTZ. 


HE IMPERIAL ARTS AND 
CRAFTS SCHOOLS, VIENNA. 
BY A. S. LEVETUS. 


Arts and crafts schools, or Kunstgewerbeschusen 
as they are called, were 
first established in Vienna 





HOFFMANN’S CLASS) 


Tp 


was no attempt to train them to think 
and make use of eye and hand together. 
Everything necessary to bring life into 
art was systematically avoided: nothing 
was done to stimulate the imagination 
of the students; the curriculum con- 
sisted in drawing and painting from the 
flat or cast, or painting on vases which 
were bought prepared for the final 
touch that was to transform them 
into objets d’art. 

Then came the great upheaval in 
art, coinciding with the founding of 
the Vienna Secession in 1897. At 
the winter exhibition at the Austrian 
‘ial Museum, in 1898, Hofrat von Scala 
showed what England was doing in 
arts and crafts, while at the Secession 
exhibitions the best work of othernations 
as well as England was put on view, and helped to 
forward the cause. Then followed the resignation 
of the Archduke Rainer as Protector of the Austrian 
Museum, and that of Hofrat von Storch as Director 
of the Kunstgewerbeschulen, a position which he 
had held for thirty years. He was succeeded by 
Baron Felician von Myrbach in May, 1899. 
From that time dates the reform. 

A man of many parts, Baron von Myrbach had 
gained valuable experience in the battle of life, 
experience which pre-eminently fitted him for the 
office of organiser. Destined for the army he, at 








by the Imperial Govern- 
ment nearly forty years 
ago, though for many long 
years before that the arts 
and crafts had been taught 
in the capital, and as a 
result some fame had 
already accrued to Vienna 
in this direction, particu- 
larly with her bronzes. 
The idea of such schools, 
like many other things 
pertaining to the welfare 
of the nation, originated 
in the great Empress 
Maria- Theresa. For the 
first thirty years of the 
existence of the present 
schools the students were 
mere copyists of old and 
stereotyped forms ; there 
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a very early age, entered the military college, and 
afterwards rose to the rank of lieutenant. Already 
when a cadet he distinguished himself by his 
drawings. Practically self-taught, he was accus- 
tomed to seeing things for himself instead of 
with the eyes of a teacher, as would have been 
the case had he learnt under the old system. 
The little teaching he ever enjoyed was at the 
Imperial Academy of Fine Arts, under Eisen- 
menger. After various experiences in different 
places, where he happened to be stationed as a 
military officer, he was recalled to Vienna and later 
became a teacher of drawing at the Cadet School, 
and while there exhibited his first picture—a 
military subject, one which he was highly com- 
petent to depict, for he had 
taken active part in the 


In 1897 he returned to Vienna, joined the Seces- 
sionists, and two years later became Director of 
the Arts and Crafts Schools. 

The authorities were fortunate in finding a man 
armed with the knowledge and power requisite to 
bring about a reform. It was no easy task to lift 
the arts and crafts out of the stereotyped lines 
between which they had been so firmly fixed for 
so many decades, and to put them on a new and 
sound foundation. The result was seen in the 


short space of a year, for at the exhibition held 
in 1900 it was manifest that a great success had 
been achieved, and that Austrian arts and crafts 
only needed judicious organisation, coupled with 
judicious teaching, for their development. 


Baron 





Bosnian Campaign. Soon 
afterwards he resigned— 
this was in 1881—and went 
to Paris, ostensibly for three 
years, but remained there 
for sixteen. In 1883 his 
picture Am Boulevard de 
St. Michel aroused much 
attention at the Salon, 
as did also the drawings 
which he contributed to 
the catalogue. From that 
moment he was a made 
man, and from every side 
he was eagerly sought for 
as an illustrator of books. 


———— Se 
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Myrbach excelled in both 
directions, and under his 
able teaching graphic art 
has become a real thing 
here. Seeking his inspira- 
tion solely in the book of 
Nature, he taught her ways 
as he himself had learnt 
them. He was happy too 
in those whowere appointed 
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to form part of his staff. 
Around him came a band 
of devoted men great as 
artists and craftsmen and 
as teachers. Thus Pro- 
; ; fessor Josef Hoffmann 
nae brought new life to archi- 

s tecture, and decorative art 
went forward by strides 
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“HY poldine Guttmann, who, together with 
Fraulein Rosalie Rothausl, teach the 
art of hand-weaving, the restoration of 
old Gobelins and embroidery. 

Since the Baron’s resignation Professor 
Oskar Beyer has been Director of the 
schools. Though not a “ modern ” him- 
self, he is a wise man, and can see that 
to achieve success one must be of the 
times in which one is living, and not 
| depend on the dead past. For this 
; reason the Professors have full play, and 
his sympathy in the new movement is 
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DESIGN FOR PRINTED LINEN BY BENIRSCHKE (PROF. HOFFMANN’S 
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under the influence ot Professor Roller. The 
latter, however, stayed too short a time, being 
soon afterwards appointed decorative artist at 
the Imperial Opera House, but not before he 
had succeeded in arousing enthusiasm in his 
students, who never mention his name without 
a glow of fire, for they know what he has done 
for them. Then came Professor Arthur Strasser 
to bring enlightenment in sculpture, Professor 
Kolo Moser for decorative and applied art, 
Professor C. O. Czeschka, and now Franz 
Metzner has become Professor of Sculpture. 
To these must be added Professor Hrdlicka 
for modern lace, and Professor Rudolf von 
Larisch for ornamental writing. To this band 
also belong Friulein Adele von Stark, who 
teaches the art of enamelling, and Frau Leo- 








BOOKCOVER DESIGN BY JOHANNA HOLLMANN 
(PROF. MOSER’S CLASS) 


proved by the work done in his class, in which 
he is ably assisted by Herr Hans Schlechta. 
Here it is not my intention to speak of the 
so-called “classical” side of the school, not but 
that much good work is done there, and it is 
always a debatable point as to whether “ milling ” 
is not good for an art student, as well as for those 
of other subjects; if he has anything in him it 
will come out. There can be no question that 
Professors Herdtle, Andreas Groll, Mallina, 
Karger, Gingel, Schwartz, Dr. Heller, and Josef 
Breitner are excellent teachers in their way. 





Se 


ee 2 These schools are, as all in Austria, directed by 
the Ministerium fiir Cultus und Unterricht, who 

WALL-PAPER DESIGN BY FRANZ DIETL ; 
(PROF. HOFFMANN’S CLASS) lay down certain rules and regulations for the 
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SCREEN DESIGNED BY GUSTAV KALHAMMER (PROF. MOSER’S CLASS) 


Professors to follow, but allow long rope and 
consequently let things run their natural course, 
for they have full faith in these whom they have 


certificate of poverty: 


appointed. From its first 
inception women have been 
admitted as students, and 
now form about one-third 
of the contingent; but there 
is no difference shown be- 
tween male and female stu- 
dents—the word “student” 
covers all. The Govern- 
ment spends about 45.000 
kronen in stipends, which 
vary in value from 300 to 
800 kronen each. Many of 
these stipends are increased 
by the various provincial 
diets, chambers of com- 
merce and other institu- 
tions, including those 
whose special aim is to 
provide for poor students ; 
and in some cases fees are 
remitted. All applying for 
such help must produce a 
and herein lies a palpable 


injustice. The male students, who come from all 
parts of the Empire, are as a rule sons of small 
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PAPER STENCIL BY MELA KOHLER 
(PROF. MOSER’S CLASS) 


manufacturers, peasants, and tradesmen, who are 
easily able to procure such certificates when neces- 
sary. But it is otherwise with the female students, 
who are generally the daughters of civil service 
clerks and those of like standing.; these, although 
they perhaps do not earn more than the fathers 

of the male students, cannot, owing to their 
position, demand such a certificate. It is the 

old story told in all lands, and although the 
fees are not high, the cost of living in Vienna 

is a heavy demand on very limited purses. 
For this reason it is astonishing how many 
young women attend the schools. Besides the 
stipends mentioned, the Archduke Rainer and 
Baron Albert Rothschild both give travelling 
scholarships, the latter’s being particularly valu- 
able. When it is mentioned that special sums 

are set aside by the authorities for providing 
studios, materials and other necessities, it will 

be seen that the Government tries to do its 
duty towards the young. The astonishing 
thing is that in a city like Vienna so little 
should be done by way of private initiative. 
This may be said of all things. 

Naturally, in a land composed of so many 
races and languages as is Austria, the students 
speak very varied tongues, many of them having 
to learn German when they first come to 
Vienna, for in Austria no less than nine 
different languages or dialects are spoken. 

There are two classes of students, ordinary 


and extraordinary - to the former belong Austrian- 
born subjects, the latter are foreigners. The fees 
for the former vary from 36—6o kronen yearly, the 
latter pay 300 kronen a year, but no foreigner is 
admitted without special permission from the 
Government. All have to pass a satisfactory 
examination before being admitted. A male 
student who satisfactorily passes through these 
schools can, on the strength of his leaving certi- 
ficate, be excused two of the three years of military 
service, and thus become a /reiwiliiger (volunteer). 
This places him in the same rank as those attend- 
ing the secondary schools. The previous education 
requisite for admittance is four classes of a gymna- 
sium or Realschule ; no pupil is admitted to the 
general course before having completed his four- 
teenth year, and none to the special courses under 
seventeen. Even then the rules are stringent, for 
if it is considered that a student does not make 
satisfactory progress at the end of the first year he 
is requested to leave. 

Thanks to the exertions of Professor Moser and 
others the schools now possess their own labora- 
tories as well as kilns for the making of pottery. 
The students have every opportunity not only 
of learning the art of decoration but also of 
applying it, and this has resulted in the pro- 
duction of ceramic objects of great artistic value. 
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DRAWN-THREAD CURTAIN DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY 
LEOPOLDINE KOLBE (PROF. MOSER’S CI ASS) 
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EX LIBRIS BY OSWALD DITTRICH 
(PROF. MOSER’S CLASS) 


In the same way hand-weaving has been intro- 
duced, and this is of inestimable worth when it 
is considered that many of these students have 
found and will continue to find employment in 
factories. The little attention formerly paid to the 
adjustment of the design led to the designer being 
ousted; he was of no real use, for he did not 
understand the nature of the materials he was to 
decorate. The very essence of modern Vienna 
art is its practicability, and many students of 
these schools have found employment in foreign 
lands. In Germany, for instance, many of those 
trained there during the last seven years, as well 
as some of Professor Otto Wagner’s students, have 
been appointed professors or teachers in various 
arts and crafts schools of Germany. Austria places 
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EX LIBRIS BY U. ZOVETTI (PROF, MOSER’S CLASS) 
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absolutely no restriction on her students, and is 
glad when they find congenial employment in 
other lands. It would, perhaps, be well were she 
to make more effort to retain them for herself. 

It may be said of one and all of these Professors 
that they are inspired with the true spirit of «it for 
its own sake, and that they are also borr. teachers 
who know how to lead their pupils and to infuse 
a true feeling into them, to show them the way 
gently that their talents may develop gradually. 
It lies in the nature of some to blindly follow their 
teachers for a time before they feel strong enough 
to go alone, and to this is due the fact that some 
follow too closely in the footsteps of their masters. 
These soon fall into the rank of mere copyists, 
and there is always a contingent of such in any 





DESIGN FOR PRINTED FABRIC BY FRANZ RISCHER 
(PROF. MOSER’S CLASS) 


large body of students or workers. There is no 
doubt as to the success of the teachers, who as 
artists have also received their merited recognition. 
They have sent forth from these schools many who 
have gained fame for themselves, and if some few 
have fallen in with the rank and file they have all 
helped to diffuse a feeling for Viennese art. What 
Hoffmann, Moser, Myrbach, Roller, Czeschka and 
others have done history will tell. At present we 
see the result all around us, both in true art and 
in the patchwork eclecticism practised by the 
manufacturers who wish to avoid the expense of 
paying an artist. Everywhere in the shop windows, 
on the placards on the walls, and on the exterior of 
the new flats this patchwork meets our eyes; 
but the very “patches” tell a history of those who 
tried but could not succeed, because they were 














COLOURED WOOD ENGRAVING 


only putting on the outward torm of that which 
they could not feel, or, so to say, putting on 
“side” in art. 

What modern Viennese art is can best be seen 
at the exhibition of students’ work held every two 
years, when the directors of schools, not only 
in Austria, but of arts and crafts schools in 
Germany, make their way to Vienna to see 
the progress of things, for Germany in par- 
ticular keeps a keen eye on Vienna’s doings 
in art, besides giving employment to her 
students. The illustrations here produced 
are of work shown at the last exhibition. 

The classes of Professor Hoffmann and 
Professor Moser overlap one another, though 
nominally they are different. This is on 
account of the versatility of these two men ; 
indeed, versatility is a characteristic of all 
these moderns, and therefore of their stu- 
dents. There is much that is poetical in 
the architectural sketches made by Professor 
Hoffmann’s pupils. They are also eminently 
logical and never overstep the bounds of 
possibility and practicability. One can fancy 
the gardens here depicted, their quiet restful 
effect, the richness of their verdure and the 
glory of colour. Franz Lebisch seems to take 
a special delight in architectural and formal 
gardens which, however, do not obtrude their 
formality, but give a feeling of peace. The 
villa by Hollmann, standing with its back- 
ground of hills and the valley below, we can 
picture anywhere near the beautiful Vienna 
woods, and is well constructed, simple and 
unobtrusive, yet it looks as though one 
would find comfort within its walls. There 
were Other models by Balan, Hollmann, 
Stubner and others, which all show that 
they are filled with the spirit of their 
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OF FELDKIRCH, VORARLBERG, BY WALTER DITTRICH (PROF. CZESCHKA’S CLASS) 


master’s teaching. And the interest he shows in 
them is continuous even after his students have 
left : he devotes one evening a week when a council 
is held, advice asked and ungrudgingly given. A 
marionette theatre, the work of two girls, Friulein 








WOOD ENGRAVING BY BERTA KIESEWETTER 
(PROF. CZESCHKA’S CLASS) 
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COLOURED WOOD ENGRAVING BY WALTER DITTRICH (PROF. CZESCHKA’S CLASS) 


Weinstein and Fraulein Fochler, was particularly 
interesting ; for it is also characteristic of the 
moderns that they show interest for and in the 
children, and there is much to be done which will 
bear good fruit in this branch of art—toy-making. 
Franz Dietl is another promising young artist whose 
strength lies in decuralive work. The wall-paper 
reproduced is very effective, the ground 
being a rich grey and the chestnut 
flowers red. This is particularly suited 
for a nursery. The design for a wall 
hanging woven in Frau Guttmann’s 
school is an excellent piece both in 
drawing and execution. The design for 
printed calico by Benirschke also shows 
exactness in drawing, the right adjust- 
ment to material, and a certain feeling 
for effect; Karl Witzmann’s design for 
a carpet is also fresh and original. 
Indeed, this young artist, like Franz 
Dietl, is feeling his way, and both have 
found employment. Many other students 
showed worthy work, including Hans 
Ofner and Franz Zeymer; the various 
articles of jewelry, furniture and other 
objects by the former show him to be 
many-sided. 

In the work of Professor Kolo Moser’s 
Class brightness and gaiety are a con- 
spicuous feature. Variety and tempera- 
ment mark the work of his students, 
both male and female. Nominally his 
is a school for painting; in reality 
it is a school for every branch of applied 
art. Fraulein Hilda von Exner and 
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Fraulein Nora von Exner 
(two gifted sisters, who are 
also pupils of Prof. Metz- 
ner), Fraéuleine Hollmann, 
Mela Koéhler, Leopoldine 
Kolbe, Bartl, Agnes Speyer, 
and Alma Heller are all very 
able women and versatile 
to boot. There is hardly 
a branch of applied or deco- 
rative art to which they have 
not turned, and one and 
all may reasonably expect 
success. The same may be 
said of the male students, 
Franz Rischer, Oswald Dit- 
trich, Gustav Kalhammer, 
and Ugo Zovetti, a youth 
from Dalmatia, a highly 
gifted young man, full of the original and inherited 
talent of his race. His special care is weaving, and 
he will no doubt find his més#er in this branch of 
applied art. It is specially in Professor Moser’s 
class that toys have a home, and much has been 
invented, but alas, not even yet been made obtain- 
able by the public owing to the want of initiative 
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BOOK DECORATION AND LETTERING BY BRUNO SEUCHTER 
(PROF. CZESCHKA’S CLASS) 
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spirit, for at present their 
material worth has not 
been recognised. Professor 
Moser is a man who be- 
lieves in practice first, ther 
preaching ; and as he him- 
self has learnt the practical 
side of things by long 
studying and working in 
glass, weaving, and other 
factories, so he advocates 
this to his pupils ; indeed, 
in many cases in the 





Kunstgewerbeschule those DESIGN FOR TABLE CLOTH BY E. FROMEL (PROF. BEYER'S CLASS) 


my modern art. <A few years ago such a thing as 

‘“ an artistic placard was unknown, and the illus- 

A trated books for children were more often 

than not mere formless daubs. Now the lesson 

has been learnt from others, particularly England ; 

but the spirit infused into them is Austrian, nay, 

more, it is Viennese, for everything speaks of the 

joyousness of Vienna life. Since Baron Myrbach’s 

retirement, and Professor Roller’s appointment to 

the Imperial Opera House, Professor Czeschka has 

been entrusted with the office of teacher, and right 

well is he fulfilling his task. He had good soil to 
esd build upon ; his predecessors had planted firmly on 
: good ground and he had but to cultivate, but it is a 
great and worthy task he has set himself to carry 
out. At the exhibition the room devoted to the 
work of his pupils was a source of great attraction, 


DESIGN FOR ‘‘WASH-BAND” BY W. TRUNECEK for it presented a variety of excellent examples of 
(PROF. BEYER'S CLASS) 
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students are preferred who, besides possessing 
artistic talent, have previously spent a year in 
weaving or doing some other practical work. 

Professor Beyer and Herr Schlechta’s class has 
lately been reformed, and much good work has 
been achieved in it by E. Fromel, W. Trunecek 
and others. The wash-bands they have designed are 
destined to tie up the linen, for here it is always kept 
on shelves, each sort being neatly tied together by 
ribbons or such bands as those reproduced, which 
are washable. The effect is very good when doors 
are opened wide, for in Austria the linen cupboard 
is to the housewife what the china pantry is to 
the Englishwoman. 

Modern graphic art owes its inception, as has 
been said, to Baron Myrbach and Professor Roller. 
They put new life into dead matter, and owing to 
them a new graphic art has grown up which DESIGN FOR “‘WASH-BAND” BY W. TRUNECEK 


flourishes as assuredly as do the other branches of (PROF. BEYER’S CLASS) 
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DESIGN FOR DAMASK TABLECLOTH BY E, FROMEL 


(PROF. BEYER’S CLASS) 


graphic art both in black-and-white and in colours, by 
Friulein von Uchatius, Herr Moritz Jung, Fraulein 
Kiesewetter, Walter Dittrich, and Bruno Seuchter ; 
charming illustrated children’s rhymes by Delavilla, 
Janke and others. Even paper-cutting or stencilling 
has been raised to a fine art by Franz von Zillow 
and others. Here we see how far graphic art has 
been brought in a very short time. Professor 
Czeschka is as original and as inspiring as his 
colleagues on the modern side, and this 
means much, for graphic art in Austria 
has already taken a prominent place ; it 
is an art which will have to be reckoned 
with, owing to the fact that new methods 
of reproduction are constantly being 
discovered by professors and students. 
There seems no end to them, and it is 
interesting to watch the different stages 
of development which graphic art in 
Vienna is continually undergoing, prov- 
ing that Professor Czeschka is a worthy 
successor to those who showed the way. 
Ornamental writing under Professor 
Larisch is also receiving its due atten- 
tion. The methods of teaching are the 
Professor’s own, for, like the others here 
mentioned, he is bound by no rules, and 
yet by a golden one which leads to suc- 
cess. He can rouse interest and he can 
himself do what he teaches others to do. 
This new art is also making itself felt 
everywhere, and in its way has also 
caused a revolution. In his work, 
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Unterricht in Ornamentaler Schrift, 
the Professor has clearly explained 
his methods, so that it is possible 
for all, to a certain extent, to learn 
something for themselves. 

A further step was taken a year ago 
to modernise plastic art by appointing 
Herr Metzner, the eminent sculptor, 
as teacher in this department. The 
results were so favourable that he has 
now been made a Professor. Singu- 
larly enough, it is chiefly ladies who 
attend his class— Friuleine Dengg, 
Seidl, Kasimir, Lehmann, Nora von 
Exner, and only one man, Ernst 
Willigs. All these show remarkable 
talent. Prof. Metzner lays great value 
on the study of the human figure in 
movement, and most of the studies 
shown demonstrate the influence of 
his teaching in this respect. There 
is, perhaps, too great a tendency to copy the 
master’s peculiar art of forming plastic figures ; 
but it is to be hoped that when his students are 
fully fledged they will attempt also to seek ways 
and means for themselves, and so arrive at some- 
thing as he too has done. There is much to learn 
and much possibility of greater development, 
but it requires real talent, time, and, above all, 
patience. 








TEXTILE DESIGN BY FRANZ DIETL 
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A word must be said about the 
class for enamelling, of which Frau- 
lein Adele von Stark is the teacher, 
for it is characteristic of the times that 
women teachers are also on the staff ta 
of the Kunstgewerbeschule. She has 

















achieved much, though her class has 


been but a short time in existence ; = 


but it must be left for a future time to 











go into details regarding her pupils, as 
also those of Professor Hrdlicka, who A 
has done so much for modern Austrian 
lace, both in designing himself and 
training his pupils. There is now a 
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LETTERING BY WENZEL HABLEK 
(PROF. LARISCH'S CLASS) 


special class at the Kunstgewerbeschule, quite 
distinct from that at the Central Lace School, 
about which so much has already appeared in 
THE Strup10. Suffice it to say that every oppor- 
tunity is given to his students to learn to execute 
their work as well as design it, a very necessary 
thing when one has to do with anything in the 
nature of a textile. The same may be said of 
Frau Guttmann’s school of weaving: here, how- 
ever, only the practice of the art is taught—its 
theory, that is, the designing, is the work of the 
students chiefly attending Professor Moser’s class. 
Professor Moser is one of those who have always 
advocated that practice and theory should go 
hand in hand in every department of applied art, 
and the school of weaving in particular owes much 
to him as well as to Professor Roller, whose fame 
as a teacher is widespread. 




















LETTERING BY KARL KRENEK (PROF. LARISCH’S CLASS) 


Had space permitted, I should have liked to 
tell the readers of THE Srupio a good deal 
about that department of the schools which is 
under the care of Professor Cizek. His class 
consists of boys whose ages range from nine to 
fourteen, who are being taught the elements 
of decorative art, and ve:’ous new methods ot 
teaching are being tried, so far with sufficient 
success to warrant the existence of the class. As 
the space now at my disposal is limited, I must, 
however, reserve to a future occasion a fuller 
account of this class and the interesting methods 
of instruction which Professor Cizek has adopted. 

That, given the necessary latitude, the 





WALL HANGING DESIGNED BY KARL WITZMANN 
(PROF. HOFFMANN’S CLASS) 
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Drawings and Sketches by Modern Masters 


Kunstgewerbe- 
schule will under- 
go still greater 
developments is 
as certain as the 
success it has 
already achieved. 
Copyists and 
“ patchers ” have 
arisen ; that is only 
natural, and is 
a sign of flattery, 
as is all imitation. 
This is exactly 
where the evil lies: 
the 
apt to accept the 
dross for real gold ; 
they neither know 
nor wish to know 
the difference, and 
it is only given to 
the few to distin- 
guish the real from 
the false. Thus 
the imitators 
reap much of the 
benefit that should 
fall to the original 
artist. Still there 
is every prospect of a bright future for these young 
artists, who are made of good mettle and capable 
of long endurance; and, after all, it is only by 
steady perseverance that success can be reached. 

A. S. LEVETUS. 
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FRAU GUTTMANN’S CLASS 


In celebration of the three hundredth anniversary 
of the foundation of the city of Mannheim steps 
are being taken to organise an Int: rnational Art 
Exhibition, to be held there during the coming 
summer. It is stated in the circular sent to us 
that the “traditions of the ‘Seceders’ of the 
Munich and Vienna schools in the nineties will be 
revived and carried cn,” and also that “ especial 
stress will be laid on the introduction of lately 
executed and distinguished works.” It is also stated 
that asum of £15,000 has already been guaranteed 
as purchase money. Prof. Ludwig Dill is the 
chairman of the exhibition, and Prof. Rudolph 
Hellwag, who was one of the organisers of the 
German Art Exhibition held at Knightsbridge 
last summer, has been entrusted with the selection 
of British works. Prof. Hellwag’s address is Alma 
Studios, Stratford Road, Kensington, W. 
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RAWINGS AND SKETCHES 
BY MODERN MASTERS. BY 
T. MARTIN WOOD. 


IN a preceding article dealing with the drawings 
of older masters we attributed our pleasure in 
studying them to the sensitiveness of the vision 
shown and the nervous responsiveness of the 
pencil; and we regretted the modern tendency 
to lose the more sympathetic qualities of drawing 
in a system almost mechanical in its aim, which 
is, unfortunately, fostered in the schools. In this 
article we have brought together examples of the 
work of modern draughtsmen with whom the secret 
of good drawing remains, who show that they share 
with the old masters indifference to everything but 
personal vision and interpretation. And by the 
word personal we do not mean that self-conscious 
work which effectually marks where originality 
leaves off and eccentricity begins. For this self- 
consciousness surely shows that an artist has 
allowed other people’s work to obsess his mind, 
since he is so painfully anxious to show in his 
art an extraordinary difference between himself 
and them. Compared with the contrasts after 
which the modern artists strain that their work 
may be unlike each other’s, the work of the old 
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masters would seem very much alike. For, after 
all, the old masters were concerned not with 
a way of drawing differently from each other, but 
with the different way in which they saw the same 
thing, content with the fact that no two minds 
truly expressing themselves find expression in the 
same way. The modern artist seems to put down 
a line and to alter it lest it looks like a line which 
another man might have drawn, and to alter it yet 
again lest it should fail to astonish. This is part 
of the desire for advertisement which has the 
modern world in possession, which has the artist 
too in its sway ; for all that his methods are subtle. 
But we know that when anything so irrelevant as 
advertisement comes in at the door, Art must go 
out by the window. 

In an exhibition of drawings the public is always 
faced with two separate kinds of affectation. That 
of work which forgets what it set out to say whilst 
striving to say it in a novel way, and that of work 
which is simply a museum crib, the empty husk of 
an old-fashioned style. It is quite difficult to find 
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drawing which is content to be simply a reflection 
of the artist’s view of life and its appearance. 
By reproducing for our illustrations drawings in 
various stages of completion, we have tried to give 
in the case of each artist a stage of finish charac- 
teristic of the artist’s methods. Rossetti liked to 
work across his picture with a point, to let his 
drawing grow slowly whilst he brooded over the 
vision that should appear on his paper. He had 
no reason to hurry any of his drawings of beau- 
tiful women, for if he finished one he felt compelled 
to begin another in which to dwell on that same 
beauty. Always looking inwards, he cared only for 
the reflections life cast into the soul. His Légeza 
Siren, here reproduced, which must be ranked 
as one of the best, if not the best of his large 
drawings o: women, has hitherto remained unpub- 
lished in any account of the painter and his work. 
It is almost the only finished nude of any im- 
portance which he drew, and it is a wonderful 
example of the strange emotional beauty of his 
art. It is his art at its very best, altogether free 
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(By permission of Hugh Lane, Esq.) 


BY LORD LEIGHTON, P.R.A. 
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from the exaggerations of a later period. The 
drawing of the head and the head-dress, the mass- 
ing of the hair, all display that sense of beauty 
and feeling for balance and proportion which were 
instinctive with him. The face is a portrait of his 
wife. The hands hold one of those curious instru- 
ments which Rossetti delighted to invent. 

It is strange to contrast this artist’s indwelling 
mind with that of Whistler, his contemporary and 
friend. The little drawings which we give by 
Whistler are typical of his butterfly manner of 
approaching Art, of moving in it lightly from one 
flower to another, arrested here and there by a 
revelation of beauty—of a mind finding rest in pur- 
suit, and escaping from one mood to another with 
ease. And this is more apparent in his drawings 
and lithographs perhaps than in his paintings, 
where he returns so often to the motif of the river. 
Rossetti rarely drew with any seriousness the life 
and people that accident arranged around him ; the 
notable exception to this is his famous sketch of 
Tennyson reading “Maud.” But Whistler 
always desired to give expression to his 
subtly observant mind. It is said that a 
sheet of white paper could not be left 
beside him but his fingers longed to 
decorate it with pictures of people and 
things intheroom. Excepting the-pastel 
supplement, the drawings of his which 
we reproduce came into existence on 
a sheet of note paper in this sponta- 
neous way. The direction which his 
work took in his drawings, his etchings, 
and lithographs, this responsiveness to 
the outward and changing aspect of 
things, foreshadowed itself early in the 
sketches with which as a military pupil 
he embroidered maps and plans before 
he entered that antagonistic world of art 
with battle plans of a more recondite 
kind than those required in any army. 

In the drawing by M. Rodin which 
we reproduce, the objectiveness, the 
roundness of the human form, as we 
should expect in the drawings of a sculp- 
tor, are keenly felt. Rodin’s drawing 
suggests something which is _tangibly 
present, not, as in Whistler’s case, some- 
thing which for the moment’s enjoyment 
he let his eyes rest upon. The trace of 
classicism in the Rodin drawing serves 
to introduce too the name of Leighton, 
whose work may indeed serve as a symbol 
of all that is the very antithesis of 
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PORTRAIT STUDY 
(By permission of Hugh Lane, Esq.) 


Whistler’s art, for Leighton was one of those 
designers who arrange a tableau courting a sub- 
jective beauty. Whistler, for his subject, looked 
out of the window or into the room. Leighton 
arranged something. Modern English art owes 
much to Prof. Legros, who has guarded, as far as 
in him lay, the traditions of the scholarship of 
drawing ; his work forms a link with the purer 
aims of earlier art. In this mission he has several 
disciples, amongst them Mr. C. H. Shannon, 
though that artist in his lithographs and drawings 
sometimes seems to waver between enjoyment of 
Nature and the pedantry of conscious Art. What 
at first seems like affectation in his work, proves 
in the end not to be so. We can detect many 
influences without finding the insincerity of imita- 
tion. The past of Art is a stimulant to him, for 
its influence upon him is imaginative, affecting 
him only less than Nature. 

Our illustrations include a profile study by Mr. 
L. Alma-Tadema, R.A., of purity and delicacy of 
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“LIGEIA SIREN.” A HITHERTO 
UNPUBLISHED DRAWING BY 
( By permission of W. Connal, Esq.) DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI 
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line, and a drawing representative of the pastoral 
art of Segantini. 

Rossetti revealed truths ot inward vision and 
Whistler the significance of changing outward 
beauty, and something between the aims of the 
two controls almost every kind of drawing. There 
are many artists who, like Rossetti, from the 
outward world have built an inward one; who 
have also sought in their 
art to give back again the 
beauty they have borrowed, 
recreating thus a_ third 
world to which any friendly 
stranger may come; and 
thus men meet in the truer 
relationship of tempera- 
ment. Before a beautiful 
face portrayed, the artist 
and the lover meet. In 
the beautiful place he has 
drawn the artist meets his 
public. He has said some- 
thing for them which they 
could not say for them- 
selves, and they are right 
in instinctively knowing 
that an understanding of 
methods is not an under- 
standing of art. The stutter 
of some draughtsmen in 
their drawings is not un- 
pleasant if they have a 
pleasant thing to say. 

There is a kind of me- 
chanical drawing which, 
useful though it is, should 
not be confused with the 
spiritual writing of art. 
Drapery is drawn by a fine 
artist as if it would soon 
be disturbed, the bars of 


i ae 
a window as if his thought od, Mura ladine-n—= 


Vv 


passed beyond them. There 
is no science for the help 
of the artist who would 
draw the shiver of aspen 
leaves. Who can say by what science a master 
hints emotion in the shadow of downcast eyes? 
Rossetti gave in his art re-incarnation to the 
moody children of his fancy, and it is given 
to no one to sit in judgment upon an artist 
for his aims. Self-expression is the beginning 
and the end. The images of thought are no 
less real, indeed they are more real than images 
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UD BY L. ALMA-TADEMA, R.A. 
(By permission of Mortimer Menpes, Esq.) 


of things. It is improbable that any two people 

see even the most ordinary object alike. In 

every case it is changed by their thought. It is 

customary to speak sometimes of an imaginative 

subject, but we can be assured that nothing is a 

subject for art until it has been seen imaginatively. 

The “imagination for realism” is always required 

where art intends to be real. Only imagination is 

swift enough to follow truth. 

Meisonnier was imagina- 

tive, and it would be wrong 

to think of his art as less 

imaginative than that of 

the ordinary illustrator of 

fairy tales, because he was 

so absorbed in the realistic 

presentment of life. We 

have to disentangle our 

minds from such ideas of 

what imagination means to 

truly value its presence in 

drawing. Imagination may 

choose from within our- 

selves or without for a 

form to clothe. Is it not 

wrong that people should 

speak only of that art as 

imaginative which is subjec- 

tive and looks within? Such 

art might as truly be called 

realistic, for within our- 

selves more than without 

is reality to be found. Our 

understanding of drawing 

increases when we accept 

the revelation that the lines 

drawn by a great artist hide 

as much as they reveal. 

When we appreciate that, 

the finest drawing is only 

a symbol, and the more 

complete the symbol the 

more difficult it is to 

understand. Art helps us 

to appreciate beauty, but 

without appreciation of 

beauty it is impossible to understand art. We 

only admire the sensitive drawing in a figure 

subject if we can care for the nervous grace of the 

figure itself. Lacking the gift of expression, our 

search for beauty must be as enthusiastic as the 

artist’s if we would be in any position to admire 
the qualities of his art. 

T. Martin Woop. 
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STUDIO-TALK 

(From our own Correspondents ) 
ONDON.—The thirty-seventh Exhibition 
of the New English Art Club did not 
meet with such sympathetic criticism 
from the Press as the Society has of 
late been accustomed to receive. It is difficult 
to detect the reason for this, unless it be the 
absence of canvases of important size, such as 
Mr. Tonk’s Crystal Gazers and Mr. Steer’s Music 
Room in the last exhibition. This time Mr. Tonks 
confined himself to impressionistic water-colours. 
Mr. Steer, it is true, exhibited a charming portrait, 
avoiding in it the mannerism into which he too 
often falls. ‘There were many canvases of interest 
by younger members and outside contributors this 
year: flower pieces by Gerard Chowne, Phillip 
Connard’s Barges Unloading, the work of A. 
Rothenstein, Alexander Jamieson ; and a delightful 
picture, A House near Waterford, by Alfred 
Hayward. Mr. Orpen exhibited nudes, painted with 
the learning and skill which are so remarkable ; 
and Mr. John’s small canvas Jn the Tent should 
add to his reputation as a painter. S/eef, a pencil 
drawing by Mr. Orpen, was full of a sense of 
beauty. A portrait in pencil by Mr. John, 
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charged with significant expression, was the best of 


his drawings. Frau Karl Druschki, a flower- 
painting, displayed the best of Mr. Francis E. James’ 
power in water-colour. Zhe Great Gantry— Charing 
Cross Station, 1906, by Mr. Muirhead Bone, which 
has now been purchased through the National Art 
Collection Fund for presentation to the British 
Museum, a drawing full of strikingly individual quali- 
ties, has already been noticed by us. A painting in 
oils by Mrs. Cheston, called 4 September Morning 
on the Sands, ranked with the best pictures in the 
exhibition. Mr. Conder, with extraordinary com- 
mand of colour, justified each phase of his art, 
despite the grievance his detractors sometimes 
rightly have against his drawing. 

The etchings of Miss C. M. Nichols have long 
been familiar to visitors to the exhibitions of the 
Royal Society of Painter-Etchers, of which society 
for ten years she remained the only lady member. 
She has found many of her subjects in Norwich, 
which is her home, and her art expresses very ably 
the character of the streets of that old city. The 
etching of Ox/ion Broad, which we reproduce, is 
also an example of her sense of style and gift for 
understanding the true qualities of the etched line. 








*“OULTON BROAD” 
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FROM AN ORIGINAL ETCHING BY MISS C, M. NICHOLS 
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“COWHILL, NORWICH.” FROM AN, ORIGINAL 
ETCHING BY MISS C, M. NICHOLS 
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: Bey EVGA ty been brought prominently before the public 
, exlibris ARs. fp > by the series of large and interesting can- 
ot: W ION nD vases exhibited at the Royal Academy 


during the last few years. Admirably 
equipped, both by his training and natural 
instincts, his pictures invariably show vigour 
of conception and soundness of technique, 
together with a fine sense of the treatment 
of light and shade and balance of com- 
position. 





Among recent elections to the Royal 
Institute of Painters in Oil Colours, that of 
Mr. C. M. Q. Orchardson is a subject for 
congratulation amongst those interested in 
that highly important factor in London art 
education, the St. John’s Wood Art School, 
of which he is the successful principal. 





At the Baillie Gallery, during December, 
Mr. T. R. Way held an exhibition of clever 
pastels showing his knowledge of the attrac- 


: tiveness of the medium, and Miss Jessie 
MARY & 


‘ Bayes a series of illuminations, full of a 
BARROW 5 . charming reminiscence of the beauty of 


art in the Italian Renaissance. Miss Annie 








BOOK-PLATE BY HAROLD NELSON 








The earliest examples of book-plates were 
usually purely heraldic in character, and the art 
of heraldry, in the midst of much that is frankly 
pictorial in its most modern sense, still holds its 
own, recent work showing the practically endless 
possibilities for good decoration which the sub- 
ject affords. Mr. Harold Nelson’s work in this 
connection is familiar to readers of THE Stup10; 
he is thoroughly in love with his work, and if 
Ruskin’s dictum be true that “Fine Art is that 
in which the hand, the head, and the heart of 
man go together,” Mr. Nelson’s work should 
not fail to achieve a share of fame. We give 
illustrations of some of his recent designs. 


Q -Ex libris: 








The sketch of Evening Shadows: Amalfi, 
by Mr. Walter Donne, reproduced here as a 
supplement, is now being exhibited at the 
Goupil Gallery Salon, 5 Regent Street, S.W., 
the excellent suite of rooms which Messrs. 
William Marchant & Co. have recently added 
to their premises. Mr. Donne, who is well- 
known amongst students as the principal of 
the Grosvenor Life School, is an artist of con- 
siderable ability, both as a figure painter and 
landscapist, and the latter side of his work has BOOK-PLATE BY HAROLD NELSON 
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usually purely heraldic in character, and the art 
of heraldry, in the midst of much that is frankly 
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man go together,” Mr. Nelson’s work should 
not fail to achieve a share of fame. 
illustrations of some of his recent designs. 
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The sketch of Zuening Shadows: Amaiji, 
by Mr. Walter Donne, reproduced here as a 
supplement, is now being exhibited at the 
Goupil Gallery Salon, 5 Regent Street, S.W., 
the excellent suite of rooms which Messrs. 
William Marchant & Co. have recently added 
to their premises. Mr. Donne, who is well- 
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siderable ability, both as a figure painter and 
landscapist, and the latter side of his work has 
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been brought prominently before the public 
by the series of large and interesting can- 
vases exhibited at the Royal Academy 
during the last few years. Admirably 
equipped, both by his training and natural 
instincts, his pictures invariably show vigour 
of conception and soundness of technique, 
together with a fine sense of the treatment 
of light and shade and balance of com- 
position. 

Among recent elections to the Royal 
Institute of Painters in Oil Colours, that of 
Mr. C. M. Q., Orchardson is a subject for 
congratulation amongst those interested in 
that highly important factor in London art 
education, the St. John’s Wood Art School, 
of which he is the successful principal. 

At the Baillie Gallery, during December, 
Ms. T. R. Way held an exhibition of clever 
pastels showing his knowledge of the attrac 
tiveness of the medium, and Miss Jessie 
Bayes a series of illuminations, full of a 
charming reminiscence of the beauty of 
art in the Italian Renaissance. Miss Annie 
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“EVENING SHADOWS, AMALFI.” stubY FOR THE OIL PAINTING BY WALTER DONNE. 
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BOOK-PLATE BY HAROLD NELSON 
French’s work grows more delicately fanciful and 
suggestive than ever. This exhibition also con- 
tained characteristic and interesting work by Mr. 
James Pryde, Mr. A. Rackham, Mr. Dacres 
Adams, and Miss Fortescue-Brickdale. 





Messrs. Frank Brangwyn, A.R.A., A. D. 
Peppercorn, Bertram Priestman, and Derwent 
Wood exhibited at Mr. A. J. Rowley’s Gallery, 
Notting Hill. The exhibition revealed Mr. 
Brangwyn at his best in the decorative side of 
his art. Mr. Derwent Wood’s piece of sculp- 
ture, called My Son, is certainly a work of great 
beauty. Mr. Priestman represented himself by 
some transcripts direct from Nature, and the 
emotional art of Mr. Peppercorn was here as 
impressive asever. There were some small bronzes 
by Mr. R. Wells, which were full of life and in- 
tention, and Mr. Liven’s art was, as usual, clever. 


The newly formed Society of Modern Portrait 
Painters has just opened its first exhibition at the 
Royal Institute Galleries. The society’s aim-is to 
ensure to the work of some of the best of our 








younger portrait painters full recognition, by 
providing the further facilities so much needed 
for exhibiting ; and judging by the works sent 
in, of which we hope to say more next month, 
this aim bids fair to be realized. 

The elaborate and highly artistic fantasy of 
Mr. Rackham’s illustrations for Peter Pan, as 
exhibited last month at the Leicester Gallery, 
proved a source of great interest to artists and 
to a very large section of the public. The 
character of his art is supported by a backbone 
of true realism which prevents its lapsing into 
the careless or outrageous. In the same gallery 
Messrs. Lee Hankey, Hugh Norris, Graham 
Petrie, Terrick Williams, and P. A. Hay had 
arranged a successful exhibition. The skill 
of Mr. Hankey and Mr. Terrick Williams as 
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water-colourists is well known. There was a 
quietly delightful quality in Mr. Norris’s work, and 
vitality and responsiveness to colour in the art of 
Mr. Petrie. 


DINBURGH.—tThe position as one of 

the more distinctive of the younger 

Scottish painters which Mr, Robert 

Burns has gradually been making, 

threugh the work he has shown in the annual 
exhibitions, was confirmed by the collection of 
some fifty of his pictures and drawings brought 
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‘*SHELL FISHER CARTS” 


together in Messrs. Watts’ gallery. Seldom do his 
pictures, whether subject or landscape, pass beyond 
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BY W. CUNNINGHAM HECTOR 


the decorative ; and the faces and gestures of his 


figures rarely express the story suggested by the 
title or, what is more important, bear the impress of 
deeply felt emotion as regards life. 
hand, the decorative quality of much of his work 
is definite and charming. Gifted with a refined 
sense of colour and having at command a technique 


which, if not powerful, 
issues in admirable quality 
of paint surface and tex- 
ture, his excellently ordered 
design, with its sense of 
rhythmic line and grace- 
fully disposed and propor- 
tioned masses, is pleasing 
to the eye and reposeful to 
the senses. Moreover, his 
work is marked by fine 
taste and by a feeling for 
style which give it some- 
thing of classic simplicity 
and a certain air of distinc- 
tion. j. LC. 





The name of Miss A. 
Dalyell, who last month 
had an exhibition of water- 
colours here, is new to the 
Edinburgh art - world, and 
one gathered, both from 
the technique and the 
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‘NEAR CARTMEL ” 


subjects of many of these 
sketches, that she was fresh 
from the influence of the 
Parisian atelier. They were 
of great variety: glimpses 
of Paris and of old Edin- 
burgh, of Breton villages. 
and the curving shores of 
Fife ; several portraits of 
children and a three-quarter 
length of a comely Breton 
lass. Garden subjects were 
a feature of the collection, 
and in several of these 
much of the charm of 
flowers in bloom was suc- 
cessfully attained. In the 
majority of these drawings 
the handling was slight, 
often somewhat loose, but in 
others there was evidence of 


a searching after qualities onlyto be attained through 
long, patient, and ardent labour. W. D. M. 


LASGOW.— Of various exhibitions held 
here during the closing months of the 
past year, one that attracted some 
notice was held in the Institute 

Galleries by the Glasgow Society of Artists, the 
youngest and only exclusive association of artists 
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**BY MURMURING STREAM” 


in the city. ‘The new society claims a freedom 
and independence as marked as any of the schools 
of painting that have become impatient of all 
academic or other restraint. .Of the pictures that 
made their show interesting the contributions of the 
president claim first at 
tention. Amongst the 
eight works by John 
Hassall, R.I., Zhe Un- 
employed was the most 
important, as in some 
respects it was the most 
striking picture in the 
room. The artist has 
handled a difficult sub- 
ject with much skill, 
having unmistakably 
caught the atmosphere of 
a thick London fog, in 
the dimness of which is 
grouped a mass of living, 
throbbing humanity. 
Among the landscapists 
the work of Taylor Brown 
at once attracted atten- 
tion, his four canvases re- 
calling the method of the 
Barbizon School. By 
Murmuring Stream is a 
picture of fine poetic 
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**LE CHATEAU DE CHILLON” 
(See Paris Studio-Talk ) 


feeling, and the Leeds 
Corporation may be con- 
gratulated on the posses- 
sion of a striking example 
of the young artist’s work. 
Mr. W. A. Gibson showed 
marked advance in the 
interval since the first ex- 
hibition of the society. In 
Pastoral, Windy Weather, 
and particularly in ear 
Carimel, Mr. Gibson 
showed that subtlety of 
method that has already 
won him distinction. W. 
Cunningham Hector is a 
young artist with a future. 
His Shell Fisher Carts 
shows cleverness in sea 
and figure study, and is 
full of observation and 
action. Stewart Orr was 
for once in a serious vein, 
and chiefly in the medium 
of water-colour showed some striking Highland 
studies. Dudley Hardy sent two interesting 
sketches, Zhe Old Kitchen and Pierrot, and not- 
able contributions were sent by Wm. Watt Milne 
and others. In the black-and-white section Jessie 
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“LE CHEVREUIL” BY G. COURBET 
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M. King had some characteristically delicate and 
charming work, that suffered somewhat from a 
mixed environment ; and the pen-and-ink drawing 
of Kelvin Grove Art Gallery and St.Vincent Church 
from Bothwell Street, by Tom Maxwell, were both 
admirable. The sculpture shown was all the 
work of one member, John Keller, and included 
three large decorative figures modelled for one 
of the palatial banks of the City. The exhibition 
altogether was interesting, but chiefly so in the 
promise it gave of better things from a young 
society with a high purpose. 


The exhibition of work by the Lady Artists, 
recently held at the club in Blythswood Square, 
was this year particularly attractive. The fresh 
interest in appliqué and embroidery work is 
largely due to the efforts of artists like Ann 
Macbeth, who bring to the work an individuality 
and charm that is irresistible. Miss Macbeth 
contributed a skilful piece of embroidery in 
bright, harmonious colours, called Una and 
the Red Knight. ‘Two characteristic drawings 
were contributed by Jessie M. King ; a draught 
screen by Marion H. Wilson, the foundation 
being canvas, embellished with cleverly-wrought 
~ metal panels ; embroidery by Margaret Wilson ; 
gesso-work by Dorothy and Olive Carleton 
Smyth. Some clever enamel-work was shown 
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by C. Lewthwaite Dewar, and in trinket form by 
Mrs. Rawlins and Elma Story; delicate minia- 
ture portraits by Charlotte G. MacLaren and E. 
Rose Parker ; and dainty examples of glass and 
china painting by Helen and Hannah Walton. 

| 4 


ARIS.—This year the Autumn Salon 
devoted one little room to Courbet, 
forming a fitting pendant to the Manet 
display of 1904. An exhibition such 

as this enabled one the better to realise the 
leading part played by Courbet in the evolution 
of the art of the last century. Here we dis- 
covered anew the painter's. masterly qualities. 
His remarkable knowledge of the human form 
was revealed, infer alia, in a study of a nude 
woman, lamp in hand, which is a study for the 
picture seen last year at Georges Petit’s Gallery, 
representing two nude women. In his fanciful 
Buveuse, “after” Hals, the painter has, for sheer 
amusement’s sake, indulged in a bit of dravura 
painting. The rustic Courbet, the scrupulous 
and attentive observer, is to be seen in several 
little-known landscapes. Even in the reproduc- 
tion which accompanies these notes one cannot 
fail to appreciate the vigorous morceau representing 
houses (probably Swiss) standing out against a 
highly-coloured sky, with great clumps of trees 
in the foreground — great clumps of lovely 
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**MAISONS EN SUISSE” 


green, ever sober, yet warm; Courbet’s own 
secret. 

As everyone knows, Courbet spent his last 
years in Switzerland, at the extremity of the 
Lake of Geneva; after the Commune, in which 
he took a conspicuous part, he could not very 
well return to France. While at Vevey Courbet 
devoted all his time to painting; and though his 
pictures done at this time were not perhaps his 
best, some of them were 
quite beautiful, as witness 
his Chateau de Chillon, 
now reproduced. Courbet 
was an admirable painter 
of animals. He knew not 
only the decorative rich- 
ness of the forest, but 
also its inhabitants. His 
Chevreutl, which was dis- 
played here, is one of his 
finest efforts. 

The Société Inter- 
nationale, in accordance 
with its annual custom, 
starts the series of big 
exhibitions. Its twenty- 
fourth display—that of a 
group which, once among 
the most brilliant, dropped 
into decadence — shows 
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advance on preceding ex- 
hibitions, and there are to 
be found several works 
which fully deserve atten- 
tion. Le Clown, by Felix 
Borchardt, is a colourist’s 
tour de force, and shows us 
that this already well-known 
open-air artist is capable of 
succeeding in interiors of 
extremely subtle expression. 
The landscapists do not fail 
us, and even though M. 
Boucher and M. Fourié tell 
us nothing new, I may say, 
on the other hand, that M. 
Waidmann is making rapid 
progress. Here we have a 
serious determined artist, 
enamoured of the _pic- 
turesque, and devoted to 
painting the landscapes 
that were so dear to the lamented Thaulow. 
M. Chialiva is a sober, restrained artist, with a 
palette capable of fine moments; his Bords de 
2’ Oise, his Poulailler and his Déversoir are loving 
lyrics of rustic life. Among the English artists 
one must note with respect Mr. Lorimer, who, in 
his Adieu aux Hirondelles, is still the delicate, sensi- 
tive artist we have known him to be. Grimelund 
and Harrison send several charming views of 
nature, of no great depth perhaps, and of Du 
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‘*THE NEIGHBOUR’S GARDEN” BY AUGUST KUHLES 
( See Munich Stutio-Talk) 
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Garnier it may be said that he once more reveals 
himself the painter par excellence of sporting life. 
When at the last Salon of the Société Nationale 
des Beaux Arts Fritz Thaulow gave one his 
vigorous handshake, nothing seemed less probable 
than that the days of this fine artist were num- 
bered. He was then more youthful and more 
ardent than ever; his pictures Hiver en Worvdge, 
and his two Dutch landscapes, testified that the 
painter, while changing his subjects, still preserved 
his full mastery. For neither age nor the enormous 
task he had laid upon himself of recent years had 
robbed his brush of its delicacy or its charm ; his 
waters still flowed with the old limpidity, reflecting 
the red stones of bridges and houses; his flowering 
trees still stood out in the same caressing fashion 
against the blue spring sky ; and in other canvases 
he had shown that he could yet amaze us by the 
simple charm of his dwellings at rest in the 
evening’s calm. And while he continued to 
“brush” his canvases with his accustomed deli- 
cacy and care and subtlety of palette, with extra- 
ordinary processes of scraping and mixture of 
colours -— water-colour or gouache mingling with 
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the oils—Thaulow of recent years had “gone in 
for” engraving in colours. Last year he displayed 
his recent plates, which were beginning to rid 
themselves of anything like “touching-up.” After 
help —a most natural thing— from specialists, 
Thaulow graduated as master of this delightful 
art, and the numerous plates he engraved recently 
—souvenirs of Italy, Holland and Norway—are, 
with their warm tones, little works quite worthy 
of ranking with his big pictures. From the first 
Thaulow was one of THE Stunpio’s friends, and 
he never made a journey to London without going 
to see his old friends there. As one of the firmest 
of these friends, may I here salute for the last 
time the name of the great man who has now at 
last entered into possession of his own. Ha. F. 


UNICH.—Tnhe past year was a notable 
one in the annals of this centre of art, 
for side by side with the usual annual 
exhibition in the “Glass Palace,” 

organised by the Kiinstlergenossenschaft, there 
was an interesting retrospective exhibition of 
works executed by Bavarian artists during the first 
half of the nineteenth century. For the latter the 
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‘* FISHING BOATS IN TOW” 


central part of the building was set apart, and there 
was thus afforded an opportunity for those who 
study the progress of art from one generation to 
another to compare the work of the living with 
their predecessors. 





Of the fifteen hundred or more original works 
comprised in the exhibition of contemporary art 
the bulk emanated of course from the members of 
the Kiinstlergenossenschaft, the rest being from a 
number of other associations or groups, each with 
their separate rooms. Looking at the show as 
a whole, though it cannot be said that it con- 
tained more than a few works of exceptional 
interest, it must be conceded that there was 
plenty of work of good average excellence. Some 
of the older and better known men only sent 
one work apiece — Defregger, for example, who 
sent a study of a Zyrolese Peasant; and Griitzner, 
whose sole contribution was a striking subject- 
picture, Zemptation. 





Prominent among the landscapes and allied sub- 


BY KARL LEIPOLD 


jects was Karl O'Lynch’s Zac d’ Amour (Bruges), 
notable for its delicate tones. This work has been 
purchased for the Bavarian Government. Other 
meritorious works of this class were G. von Canal’s 
Sluis Canal; K. Kiistner’s Winter and A Summer 
Day ; Hermann Urban’s encaustic paintings, Zar/y 
Snow and The Conference, both works of marked 
originality ; Raoul Frank’s Cornish scenes ; Prof. 


Josef Wopfner’s After the Haul; Eugen Bracht’s 7/¢ 


Meadow ; Feddersen’s Winter in North Friesland ; 
Willroider’s ear Freising ; F. von Wille’s October 
Day in the E:fel Mountains. Ernst Liebermann 
displayed three works remarkable for their admir- 
able handling of colour ; Karl Leipold, an attrac- 
tive sea-piece; and architectural feeling found 
expression in Gertrud Wurmb's Street in Hamburg, 
Max Clarenbach’s Zwilight, and August Kiibles’ 
Neighbours Garden. Excellent work was also 
shown by R. Raudner, A. Fink, Erwin Starker, 
Hans von Petersen, Hans Klatt, G. Macco, H. 
Rasch, Otto Gampert, Max Giese, Fritz Baer, 
Carl Voss, F. Hoch, Max Hartwig, Otto Striitzel, 
Oswald Grull, and Hans Volcker. 
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** AFTER THE HAUL” 


Of figure subjects and portraiture there was, as 
usual, a large variety, and much that was excellent ; 
though here, as in other directions, it would be 
difficult to point to any work that stood out con- 
spicuously above the general average. Franz 
Lipiec, R.’Schuster-Woldan, W. Schmurr, Walter 
Thor, Curt Ruger, Caspar Ritter, and Sohn-Rethel 
may be mentioned among others who contributed 
admirable examples of portraiture; and in the 
category of figure subjects mention should be made 
of Robert Béninger’s Joy of Life, G. Schildknecht’s 
study of Peasant Women, A. Welti’s Bring forth 
the Penates (remarkable for its colour harmony), 
Kuithahn’s Spring Wind, and L. von Langen- 
mantel’s Fina/e. 





In the section de- 
voted to water- 
colours, pastels, and 
graphic art, there was 
evidence of much 
sincere work. Hans 
von Bartels was re- 
presented by two 
vigorous water colour 
drawings, the out- 
come of a visit to 
Brittany, and among 
other contributors of 
good water - colours 
were G. Burmester, 
Max Giese, and R. 
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MEDAL COMMEMORATING SHOOTING COMPETITION 





Some note- 


Reinecke. 
worthy pastels were shown 
by F. Brauer, F. Engel- 
miiller, Erwin Starker, 
Albert Welti, and others ; 
while of the graphic artists, 
Karl Kappstein, C. Lang- 
hammer, Schmoll von 
Eisenwerth, Mayrshofer, 
Schaupp, and _ especially 
Ernst Liebermann’s 
coloured drawings should 
be mentioned. 





A representative collec- 
tion of sculpture was dis- 
tributed throughout the 
building, the contribution 
of the several Berlin groups 
BY JOSEF WOPFNER being especially strong. 

IENNA.—It is no uncommon thing in 
Vienna for portrait-medals to be ex- 
changed at Christmas and New Year 
instead of the usual greeting cards, but 

naturally only those really well-off can afford to dis- 
tribute works of art in this fashion. Another oppor- 
tunity for welcome gifts is the fiftieth or sixtieth or 
seventieth birthday of the giver, for on suchoccasions 
gifts are presented as well as received. It was to 
celebrate his having arrived at the allotted three- 
score-and-ten years that Herr Faber commissioned 
Hans Schaefer to model the portrait group, here 
reproduced, of three generations—father, son, and 
grandson—for presentation to some three hundred 
relations and friends, and certainly it is not only 
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PLAQUETTE: ‘‘ THREE GENERATIONS”’ 


a memento of an auspicious day, but a real work 
of art. The Archduke Rainer Medal was struck to 
commemorate a rifle meeting in Maehrisch-Ostrau, 
Moravia. Five hundred were presented to the 
best marksmen. The Archduke is “protector” of 
the regiment, and both he and the Emperor, 

his near relation, were present on this occa- 

sion. The Archduke is represented in uni- 

form and wearing the insignia of the Golden 
Fleece, which is only borne by a few mem- 

bers of the Imperial family. The statuette 

is a veritable Viennese type, such as are still 

to be seen every year at the annual city ball 

in the Rathhaus, when the dancers selected 

to dance before the Emperor are dressed in 

the costume of 1848, when he ascended 

the throne. This figure has been executed 

in bronze. 


The Belgian sculptor, Constantin Meunier, 
has always attracted the art-loving Viennese 
from the time he was first brought before 
them by the Secession. It was therefore a 
foregone conclusion that the Collective Ex- 
hibition of his work, which has been going 
the round of the chief cities of Europe, 
should meet with a warm welcome here. So 
much has been said and written about his 
works, and this so recently in THE Stupio, 
that there is little left to write of this collec- 
tion. But there is something to say regarding 
the arrangement of this special exhibition. 
Elsewhere the arrangements and decorations 
have corresponded to those in the Brussels 
Exhibition last year, but the architect of the 
Hagenbund, Josef Urban, gave us an entirely 
new and, at the same time, agreeable arrange- 
ment. The interest aroused in this particular 
exhibition has been very great: Josef Kainz, 
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the celebrated actor, opened the exhibi- 
tion byreciting dignified verses to labour; 
Dr. Leisching, Director of the Gewerbe 
Museum in Briinn, Moravia, lectured on 
the life and work of Meunier before 
an audience composed of artists and 
others ; and Josef Heu, the well-known 
young sculptor, delivered a discourse 
at the gallery on sculpture in general 
and Meunier in particular before an 
audience composed of workmen. Every 
evening crowds of working people could 
be seen studying there, and nothing 
was more interesting than to see these 
workers wondering at and sympathising 
with the man who has brought life into his work, 
and life as they themselves have experienced it. 
Parties of young people of both sexes were taken 
to the exhibition by their teachers, who gave them 
an account of the sculptor’s life and work. So 
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MEUNIER EXHIBITION, VIENNA 


great, indeed, was the interest aroused that the 
hours were extended. The organisers of the ex- 
hibition have every reason to be satisfied with the 
success of its visit to Vienna. A. S. L. 


UDA-PESTH.—Inasmuch_ as Mr. Elek 
Falus, some of whose designs for book 
decoration are here reproduced, has for 
some little time past been 
living and working in London, where he 
has made up his mind to settle, we 
ought, perhaps, to speak of him as a 
Londoner. He is, however, a native of 
the Hungarian capital, and those who are 
conversant with Hungarian art will not fail 
to discern in the examples we give some of 
the characteristics of that art. Mr. Falus 
is still quite a young man; and his marked 
originality has not been hampered by 
academic influences, for he is entirely self- 
taught. He makes a speciality of book 
decoration ; but his achievements have 
not been confined to this kind of work, 
embroidery and tapestry-weaving having 
occupied some of histime. He hasa true 
feeling for decoration, and is a conscien- 
tious and painstaking worker. S. 


BOOK DECORATION 


ARRANGED BY JOSEF URBAN 


ELBOURNE.— The recent Annual 

Winter Exhibition of the Victorian 

Artists’ Society was a very creditable 

display, and though there were but 

few works which stood out prominently from the 
rest, the general average showed a distinct advance 
in quality as in quantity. There is a cry being 
raised that Australia should havea National School 
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of Painting, and exhibitions like this help one to 
measure how far off, or how near, such a school 
may be. 





In the North Gallery the principal work was 
Mr. L. B. Hall’s Sleep, a large canvas, deco- 
ratively composed and admirably drawn and 
painted. Mrs. Muntz Adam’s large presentation 
portrait of the late Rev. Dr. MacDonald revealed 
some good points. The same can be said of Mr. 
Waugh’s landscape, Our Selection. Mr. McCubbin 
had some good works, notably Midsummer Eve, 
and Mr. A. Boyd’s Mount Wellington was notable 
for its fine colour and effect. Mr. Enes had three 
fine landscapes, rather Whistlerian in style. 





In the South Gallery Mr. Blamire Young showed 
Lady Franklin, an extremely fine piece of texture 
painting and originality. As usual, Mr. Fischer’s 
pastels were an attractive feature, notably Zhe 
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BY ELEK FALUS 








Creek, a rare colour harmony. The Cleared Hill- 
side of Mr. Lindsay showed a step forward, and 
Mr. MacClintock had a series of fine water-colours, 
Afternoon Shade, Decorative Landscape, and others. 
In the Water-colour Gallery Miss Sutherland’s. 
pastel, Evening Glow, and Mr. Anderson’s Fisher- 
man’s Cottage and Sandridge, both in water-colours, 
are meritorious works. In the small collection 
sent over from Adelaide, Mr. Hans Heysen’s. 
Sunrise and Mist must be mentioned for its 
good colour effect. Altogether the whole tone of 
the Exhibition was encouraging. The older men 
held their place, and among the younger men an, 
amount of enthusiasm was displayed which augurs 
well for the future of art in Victoria. 





The Pioneer, by F. McCubbin, has been acquired 
under the terms of the Felton Bequest for the- 
National Gallery, Melbourne, at 350 guineas. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 

The Life, Letters, and Work of Frederic, Baron 
Leighton of Stretton. By Mrs. RussELL BARRING- 
TON. (London: George Allen.) 2 vols. £2 2s. ; 
or edition de luxe, #5 5s. net.—Standing as he 
does comparatively alone amongst English artists, 
for his work resembles rather that of the French- 
men, Cabanal and Bougereau, than of any of his 
fellow-countrymen, Lord Leighton was also ex- 
ceptionally fortunate in his circumstances and early 
environment. He had absolutely none of the 
difficulties to contend with which beset the path 
of so many of his contemporaries, and his success 
was secured from the first. Moreover, so far as 
the general public is allowed to know, there was 
throughout his brilliant career no element of 
romance to make up for the absence of the interest 
associated with the struggle for daily bread and 
the final triumph over apparently insurmountable 
difficulties. For all that, the many who knew and 
loved the accomplished President of the Royal 
Academy—who made that institution more of a 
social success than any of his predecessors—will 
welcome eagerly the richly illustrated volumes pre- 
pared by Mrs. Russell Barrington, who was his 
intimate friend for many years and has been 
allowed the privilege of including many letters not 
previously published. True, the ground had 
already been to a great extent covered by the 
masterly biography written with the sanction and 
co-operation of Leighton two years before his death 
by Ernest Rhys, and prefaced by a scholarly essay 
from the pen of F. G Stephens; but the lapse of 
time since then has of course, to a certain extent, 
rendered it possible to judge more clearly what 
will be the ultimate position occupied by an 
artist whose personal charm had so much to do 
with his popularity during his lifetime, and the fact 
that he has passed away has rendered it possible 
to tell certain anecdotes of his generosity towards 
others that might have wounded his keen sus- 
ceptibility had they come under his personal notice. 
Such anecdotes strike the keynote of Leighton’s 
character and do more to reveal his true nature 
than even the many long letters from him to his 
parents that form the bulk of the first volume, all 
marked by unusual restraint and typical of the 
reserve that from first to last characterised the 
writer, a reserve with which his new biographer is 
evidently in thorough sympathy, so careful is she 
to tell nothing that could wound the most sensitive 
of her subject’s relations and friends. It is, perhaps, 
in his correspondence with his beloved master, 


Eduard von Steinle—on whom he seems to have 
lavished all the hero-worship of his youth, and for 
whom he retained the greatest admiration to the 
end—that Leighton most clearly reveals himself, 
appearing not as the triumphant artist, but as the 
revering pupil eager to convince his teacher that 
he has done his best. That Steinle returned to the 
full the younger painter’s affection is proved by 
many beautiful letters here admirably translated, 
and his death, in 1866, was the one great grief of 
the future President’s life. In the arduous task of 
preparing for the press the vast mass of material 
placed at her disposal, Mrs. Russell Barrington, 
who intends to give all the profits of the work to 
the Leighton House Endowment Fund, has had 
the assistance of Lord Leighton’s only surviving 
sister and of his friends, Sir W. B. Richmond, 
Briton Riviére, Walter Crane, and Sir W. Thiselton 
Dyer, all of whom have contributed reminiscences 
specially written for her. The one hundred and 
forty illustrations, many of which are in colour and 
photogravure, are, moreover, thoroughly represen- 
tative, including, with several of the best known 
completed masterpieces, many drawings and 
sketches, some of which have never before been 
reproduced, so that they form a fairly complete 
epitome of their author’s life-work. 

The Art of Landscape Painting in Oil Colour. 
By ALFRED East, A.R.A. (London: Cassell & Co., 
Ltd.) ros. 6d. net.—Mr. East has not attempted in 
this book to write of landscape painting in its ele- 
mentary stages. His aim has been rather to give the 
already qualified student an insight into certain 
truths which have been revealed to him in 
his own practice of the art, To correct a false 
attitude towards nature, and to help the reader to 
understand the importance of technique, has been 
the aim of the book. It is illustrated by eight 
landscapes and a page of studies of effects in 
colour, and many half-tone pictures, chiefly from 
the painter’s works; also an admirable selection 
from those pencil sketches in which he excels. 
In referring the student constantly back to nature, 
in striving to lead him away from the false path 
of affected style and of an imitative, superficial 
study of other people’s pictures, Mr. East’s book 
should serve a high purpose. The useful chapter 
on “Equipment” will be of the utmost value to 
the student. There are chapters specially devoted 
to composition, trees, skies, grass, reflections, and 
every student finds his supreme difficulty according 
to his nature in one of these. The author goes 
carefully and scientifically over the ground in each 
case, with the great resources of knowledge which 
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his own long and successful practice has provided 
him with. Mr. East is of those who strongly 
advocate, as Ruskin did, that a painter should 
approach any object with as deep a knowledge of 
the characteristics of that object as he can. We 
cannot think of any painter who could be a better 
guide than Mr. East. He is not contemptuous of 
the beginner, and he has a literary faculty which 
enables him to explain his meaning very clearly. 
He wisely spends his energies in trying to 
get the student to observe always very carefully 
the subtler phenomena of nature, and he does 
this by pointing out the effect of the colours of 
different objects upon each other when seen in 
juxtaposition, and the effect of reflection from one 
thing to another. By telling the pupil where he 
may expect to find these effects and under what 
circumstances, he helps him to search for necessary 
truths and right things. Discoveries which will help 
the student in his painting must sooner or later result 
from thus looking at nature in a painter-like way. 

The Fine Art Collection of Glasgow. (Glasgow: 
James Maclehose.) £2 2s. net.—In his preface 
to the series of beautiful photogravure repro 
ductions of the chief masterpieces in the Fine 
Art Gallery of Glasgow, that include good examples 
of the work of Titian, Franz Hals, Rembrandt, 
Teniers, Jan Steen, Raeburn, Constable and 
Turner, as well as of many still living artists of 
note, such as Orchardson and Israéls, the well- 
known curator tells the whole story of the 
foundation and growth of the collection that 
seems likely as time goes on to become an even 
greater treasure-house to the student than it is 
now, so many are the additions constantly made 
to it by bequest or purchase. Mr. James Paton 
pays a just tribute to the brothers Foulis, who in 
1753 founded the Glasgow Academy of the Fine 
Arts, that, though disastrous to them and their 
patrons, really sowed a seed that has borne 
excellent fruit; and he dwells on the pathetic 
circumstance that the true originator of the present 
gallery, Mr. Archibald McClennan, died deeply in 
debt in 1861, after having, the year before, be- 
queathed the nucleus of the present collection to 
his fellow-townsmen, who at first seemed likely to 
be unable to secure possession of it. Thanks, 
however, to the public spirit of the Town Council, 
the paintings and the buildings containing them 
were, in spite of bitter opposition, bought for a 
sum sufficient to satisfy the testator’s creditors, 
though far below their intrinsic value. 

Decken und Wande fiir das moderne Haus. Von 
M. J.Grab.. (Stuttgart: Julius Hcffmann.) JZ2£. 30. 
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—The author of this work is a well-known archi- 
tect, painter and designer now residing in Stuttgart, 
but a native of Munich. He has built and decor- 
ated many houses in Ziirich, Linz, Stuttgart and 
other German towns, and here from his own 
experience gives valuable hints to others for ceiling 
and wall decoration. The necessity of such works 
is obvious, for the small masters are eager to be 
up-to-date in their work, though they themselves 
cannot originate designs. The author, who is also 
editor of “Moderne Bauform” (J. Hoffmann, 
Stuttgart), a monthly journal of architecture, has 
till now published few of his own designs, his 
modesty being the reason for not having courted 
publicity for his work ; but now that he has over- 
come this, the results here presented of his studies 
and experience will be welcomed by those in- 
terested in the decoration of homes. 

Touraine and its Story. By ANNE MACDONNELL, 
with coloured illustrations by Amy B. ATKINSON. 
(London: Dent.) 21s.—Yet another book on 
Touraine, and one that, in spite of all the competi- 
tors already in the field, will undoubtedly hold its 
own, so beautiful are many of the illustrations it con- 
tains, so freshly is the apparently inexhaustible theme 
treated. Miss Atkinson has known how to select 
the most effective points of view, the most seductive 
atmospheric conditions, and has, moreover, in many 
cases skilfully contrasted the old-world character 
of the historic buildings represented with suggestive 
episodes of the everyday life of the present time. 
The Place Pennereau, Tours; Old'Manor, Tours ; 
Asay-le-Rideau, Montrésol, and, above all, the Pas- 
toral on the Cher, Little Shepherdess, Amboise, 
Preuilly-sur-Claise, and Chinon from the Quay are 
amongst the most successful reproductions of 
sketches in oil that have yet been produced : true 
poems in colour. The writer of the new and 
exhaustive study of the “land of rivers,” as 
Touraine is aptly called, is intimately acquainted 
with the literature in which the lovers of the fair 
province have voiced their undying admiration, and 
properly recognising that a country’s best praise is 
that which comes fiom the heart of her own sons, 
has drawn upon De Vigny, Balzac and Rabelais, but 
she has not neglected the almost equally eloquent 
outsiders, Alcuin, Bentivoglio, Florio and the best 
of their modern successors. Very specially interest- 
ing are her chapters on Tours, where she spent the 
nouvantie of its patron saint, St. Martin; Loches, the 
story of which she tells from the beginning of the 
hundred years, war to the marriage of Charles XII. 
to the widowed Anne of Brittany ; Chenonceaux, 
the capricious, fickle character of which she skil- 
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fully brings out, and Amboise, with the long 
chequered story of which she is_ thoroughly 
familiar. 

Ausstellung Deutscher Kunst aus der Zeit von 
1775-1875 in der Koniglichen Nationalgalerie, 
Berlin, 1906. Katalog der Gemialde mit 1137 
Abbildungen. Herausgegeben vom Vorstand 
der Deutschen Jahrhundertausste!llung. (Munich: 
Verlagsanstalt F. Bruckmann.) Mk. 60.—This 
work constitutes the second volume of the great 
illustrated catalogue of the recent centennial ex- 
hibition of German art held at the National 
Gallery in Berlin, and is published on behalf of 
the committee. The companion volume, which 
has already been noticed in these columns, com- 
prises a selection only of the principal works 
exhibited on this historic occasion, but the present 
volume appears to include the whole of the oil- 
paintings brought together as the result of the 
indefatigable labours of the organisers. The 
names of the artists are here arranged in alpha- 
betical order, the other volume 
they are grouped to centres 
and partly according to periods. Accompany- 
ing each entry is a reproduction in black-and 
white of the painting referred to, save where the 
work has already been reproduced in the first 
volume; and under each name is given a brief 
summary of the artist’s career. With each of the 
many hundreds of entries a short description is 
given of the colour-scheme of the picture cata- 
logued ; these have been written by the well-known 
art critic and writer Herr J. Meyer-Graefe, whose 
labours in this direction greatly enhance the vaiue 
of the volume as a work of reference. All the 
great names tnat have figured in German art 
during the nineteenth century are here in evidence. 
Among painters who flourished in the first half 
K. D. Friedrich is represented by thirty pictures, 
Franz Kriiger by twenty-five, Chodowiecki, Fiiger 
and Waldmiiller the miniaturists, J. A. Koch, 
W. von Kobell, J. C. C. Dahl and others, by 
numerous typical examples ; of the later 
masters Feuerbach heads the list with fifty six ; 
Leibl and Bécklin come next with thirty or more ; 
and Triibner, Thoma, von Marees, Menzel and 
The reproduc- 


whereas in 
partly according 


while 


Lenbach are all well represented. 
tions, though rather small mostly, are very clear ; 
and speaking generally the get-up of the volume 
reflects the greatest credit on those responsible 
for its production. 
Untravelled England. 
(London: Macmillan.) 16s, net.—Mr. Hissey’s new 
volume relating the adventures of himself and his 


By JAMES JOHN HIsseEy. 


wife in a motor tour in Sussex and Hampshire 
yields nothing in interest and charm to any of its 
predecessors. A keen observer, a true student of 
human nature, and gifted with a rare sense of 
humour, Mr. Hissey is a kindred spirit of Robert 
Louis Stevenson, asking, like him, for nothing but 
*‘the jolly heaven above and the highway nigh him” ; 
he is ready to be pleased with everything. The more 
primitive and out of the way the hostelry at which 
he puts up the better he likes it, and he can even 
sympathise with the professional tramp who loves, 
as a member of the fraternity once said to him, “ to 
rove about the country on his two feet,” quoting an 
epitaph to ‘‘a poor beggar who always was tired, 
for he lived in a world where too much is required,” 
concluding with the touching words: “ Friends, 
grieve not for me that death us do sever, for I am 
going to do nothing for ever and ever.” Mr 
Hissey mourns over the terrible difference between 
the homes of the country folk of the past and those 
of the present, telling how a certain speculative 
builder in full activity declared he could turn out 
three houses with the materials of one. ‘Though 
he avoids historical data and technical details in 
describing old churches, manor houses and cottages, 
of many of which he gives photographs, this most 
appreciative writer reveals considerable knowledge 
of architecture and archeology. He relates also, 
by the way, some very significant anecdotes of how 
ecclesiastical matters are managed in rural England, 
as when he says that the Vicar of St. Nicolas, 
Pevensey, rescued the chancel from being used as 
a cattle shed, and pays its owner a penny a year to 
secure the right to hold services in it. 

Highways and Byways of Berkshire. By 


James Epmenp Vincent. With Illustrations 
by Freperick L. Griccs. (London and New 
York: Macmillan.) 6s. net.—The publishers of 


the delightful Highways and Byways Series, that 
still holds its own in popular esteem in spite of 
the formidable competition of colour books, are 
to be congratulated on having secured the services 
of Mr. Vincent for their new volume on Berkshire, 
which has been very suitably illustrated by Mr. 
Griggs, who has proved himself as entirely in touch 
with his subject as his literary collaborator. To 
both the work has evidently been a labour of love, 
and the writer declares in his preface that, though 
others might have been more fitted for the book, 
none could have more thoroughly enjoyed it than 
he. Mr. Vincent has the power of calling up in 
a series of vivid pictures the evanescent charac 

teristics of the environment past and present of 
each scene described ; and he is, moreover, able to 
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realise the personalities of the minor as well as the 
chief actors in the various stages of the life-story 
of each district. Berkshire has found in her new 
biographer a most sympathetic interpreter, one who 
knows how to read the meaning of the most trivial 
everyday incidents, and to trace their connection 
with those of days gone by. 


We have received from the Fine Arts Publishing 
Co. a dainty catalogue of the series of the well- 
known Burlington proofs. The catalogue contains 
between sixty and seventy miniature reproductions 
by the mezzogravure process which are remarkably 
clear for their size. Each reproduction is accom- 
panied by a paragraph of interesting information 
concerning the original picture and its author, 
together with the size of the Burlington proof. 
The series includes reproductions of the work of 
Albert Moore, Rossetti, Burne-Jones, Sir J. Millais, 
Lord Leighton, J. W. Waterhouse, Napier Hemy, 
Constable, Gainsborough, Morland, Botticelli, 
Whistler, Rembrandt, Velasquez, and other equally 
celebrated painters. 


The beautiful harmony of colouring to be found 
in the wings of butterflies and moths may be 
especially recommended to the young student of 
decorative art. Some of the daintily mounted 
examples prepared by Messrs. Shelley W. Denton 
& Co. should be in every art school and designer’s 
studio. 





The makers of the well-known Waterman 
“Tdeal” Fountain Pens have submitted one of 
them to us for examination and trial. Among 
other admirable features, one is that the “feed” 
by which the ink is conveyed to the nib does not 
permit of more than a sufficient quantity passing 
while being used. In general construction this 
instrument, which has been awarded a Grand Prix 
at the Milan Exhibition, is, we believe, as nearly 
perfect as it is possible to make it, and being now 
made in many choice designs as well as plain, may 
be commended to those who desire to present 
their friends with an article at once useful and 
handsome. 

The Wellington “Slow Contact Plates” have, 
in our hands, given good results for lantern slide- 
making. They are of the “ Gaslight” variety, and, 
as their name implies, are for contact work only. 
The slides we obtained on them are bright and 
clear, and we found it easy to obtain either black, 
sepia or reddish tones. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 
(See Advertisement pages.) 


PRICES AT RECENT PICTURE SALES. 


NOVEMBER 15. Petit Gallery, Paris. Collection Von 


Derwics :— 
Achenbach ... ... La Baie de Naples 4,800 /rs. 
Bonheur, Rosa . Le Départ pour le Marché 30,000 ,, 
Breton, J. ... . L’Attente ... i 6,100 ,, 
Calame . Le Torrent 4,300 ,, 
Diaz... : ... Vision a’ Orient - $9,200 ,, 
Dupré, Jules . L’Etang « SF. 5900 +s 
Hébert a .. Jeune Fille 8,100 ,, 
Isabey ... Défense uu Chateau (1868) 20,000 ,, 
Leys .. Le Tric- Trac . 3,900 », 
Marais sa ... Ville Hollandaise... oc 24.900 », 
Meyer von Bremen La Lettre ... 6,800 ,, 
Troyon ... La Rentrée des Bétes oss 345900 5, 
~ oe ... La Charrette ; 4,600 ,, 
Verboeckhoven . Le Paturage 4,500 ,, 
Ziem . Venise: Embarquement du 


Doge sur le Bucentaure 37,200 ,, 


NoveMBgeR 19. At Christie's. Modern German Pic- 


tures :— 


Achenbach, O. . Villa in Naples 132 gs. 
ne ... Ostend Pier ... ee a 
Griitzner, E. ... In a Monastery Cellar 290 ,, 
Maris, W. ... . Milking Time 205 »5 
Melbyre, A. . Brigin a Rough Sea 120 5, 
Voltz, F. . Watering Cattle 300 ,, 


NOVEMBER 20. At Schulte’s, Berlin. Baron K6nigs- 


warter’s Collection :— 


Canaletto ... Doge’s Palace, Venice... ooo 62,685 
Cuyp, A. ... Landscape ove one -» 3,600 
Hals, Franz ... Man with the Black Hi 1,450 
Marquet, |. ... La Marquise de Pouriane 3,650 
Potter, Paul . Landscape 650 
Rembrandt... ... Portrait of himself 9,000 
Reynolds, Sir J. ... Portrait of himself 1,180 
- ... Portrait of Sir A. Hume 765 
Rubens ... Portrait of Frederick Marselar 4,200 
Teniers ... (One of six works) 1,500 
Vandyck . Portrait of an unknown person 2,950 
és . Portrait of an unknown person 2,800 


NOVEMBER 24. At Christie’s. Oil Paintings and Water 


Colours :— 

Ansdell, R. . Flocks on the Grampians 150 gs. 
Calderon, P. H. ... Home after Victory ... Oe is 
(Fetched goo guineas in 1875.) 

Cooper, T. S. . The Contrast an 200 ,, 

aa . Cattle by a Stream ... on es, 
Cox, D. . The Seasons (set of 4) a 
(Fetched goo guineas in 1888.) 

La Thangue, H. H. /n a Cottage Garden 110 ,, 
Leighton, Lord... Helen of Troy 300 ,, 
(770 guineas in 1873.) 

Turner, J. M. W.... Salisbury Cathedral 480 ,, 
Yeames, W. F. . The Fugitive Jacobite 100 ,, 


(Once fetched 460 guineas.) 








Awards in “ The Studio” Prize Competitions 


DECEMBER I. At Christie’s. Old and Later Masters : 


Boucher, F. ... Shepherd and Shepherdess ... 130 gs. 
Cornelisz, J. ... Madonna and Child 160 ,, 
David, G. ... ... Saint Ambrose 120 , 
De Hooghe (rep.)... Interior with Figures 180 ,, 
Downman, J. .. Mr. F. Petre and Mrs. 
Catherine Wright (draw- 
ings) Ree «- Gh 190 ,, 
Giorgione (vep.) ... Head of a Youth ... 115 5, 
Hals, Franz ... Man with Flute ; cos Bp GO 00 
Hondecoeter, M. ... Concert of Birds 205 ;, 
Le Brun _... ... Portrait of a Lady ...  - 
Raeburn, Sir H. ... Portrait of Alex. Ogilvie 60 ,, 
Romney, G. . Lady Hamilton (head) 240 ,, 
Rubens (7ef.) Salome presenting head of 
John the Baptist to Herod 105 ,, 
ve = . Atalanta oie ~~ Oa 
Ruysdael, J. ... Landscape with distant Town 175 ,, 
on . A Wocdy Landscape 170 ,, 
os S. A River Scene , a Man 
Scott, S.... ... Five Views of Old London 438 ,, 
Smith, J. R. ... Lady and Astrologer B83 vs 
Teniers, D. ... Card Players oe 200 ,, 
Terburg, G. ... Lady in Yellow Jacket 290 ,, 
Van de Velde, W.... Seascape with Shipping 0 5 
Van Delen, D. ... Interior of a Palace... 150 ,, 
Watteau... ... Féte Champétre 230 ,, 
Wheatley, F. .. Cottage Interior (drawing) 100 ,, 


DECEMBER 4-5. Paris. Collection Alexandre Blanc :— 


Jongkind ... . Crépuscule & Dordrecht ... 
on . La Meuse a Rotterdam 
9 . L’Entrée du port a Rotter- 
dam ~— pie = 
Partie de patinage a Ut echt 
= . La Meuse ... 
ws a ... Les Patineurs 
‘ie Laruedel Evolede Médecine 
- . Bassin de Mouillage sur la 


Meuse 


14,000 /rs. 


- 10,000 


10,000 
10,000 
9, 100 


8,300 , 


8,100 


8,000 


Fifty others fetched from 4,000 to 6,000 frs. each. 


DECEMBER 4. At Christie’s. Engravings :— 


Bartolozzi (After 


Reynolds) ..» Hon. Miss Bingham (colours) 56 , 
Green, S. (After 

Reynolds) . Lady Louisa Manners . 100 
Green, S. (After 

Reynolds) . Ladies Waldegravi 68 
Ward, J. (After 

Morland) ... Smugglers Landing (colours)... 72 


Young, J. (After 
Hoppner . The Setting Sun 


DECEMBER 8. At Christie’s. Paintings :— 


Cazin : Stacks and Sheave 
Daubigny ... . Les Pommiers 
Frere, FE. Coming from School 
Harpignies... River Scene 
Israéls ial L’ Attente 

se . Study 
Meissonier ... Charles I on Horseback (7 

44 

Roybet, F.... ... The Cavalier in Green 
Troyon ‘ime ... Going to Market 
Verboeckhoven, E. Motherles : ; 
Ziem, F.  . ... Venice trom the Lagoons 


£ 


. 410 gs. 


95 


170 


1600 , 


” 


> 
120 , 


250 ,, 


. 210 
- 160 


70, 


AWARDS IN ** THE STUDIO” PRIZE 
COMPETITIONS. 


Crass A. DECORATIVE ART. 
A XXXV. DESIGN FOR A LycH GATE. 


First Prize ( 7hree Guineas): Bunny (A. M. Durrant, 
** Newbury,” Upper Broadheath, nr. Worcester), SECOND 
PRIZE (7wo Guineas): Penna (Edw. G. Hallam, 53 
Harlwood Kd., Southport), Hon, MENTION: Brush 
(P. Lancaster); John (F. K. Pope); Rosamund (G. San- 
derson) ; Stan (S. T. J. Mobbs) ; Ridge (W. J. Jones) 


A XXXVI. DgsIGN FoR A CAKVED Woop PANEL. 


First Prize ( 7hree Guineas): Wood (John W. Bennett, 
51 Norfolk Court, Glasgow). SECOND PRIzE ( 7wo 
Guineas): Harold (Kathleen Munday, 21 St. John’s Road, 
Putney Hill, S.W.). Hon. Mention: &. G. C. (R. G. 
Cowie) ; Seaweed (Alice E. Newby); Xarn (F. D. Watts) ; 
Emerald Green (L. A. Newsome); Xeelboat (J. Cameron) ; 
Teasel (C. W. Roescher); Ap Rhys (Miss C. Penrice) ; 
Banovallum (C. H. Stevens) ; C. M. W. (Miss C. M. Ward); 
Glis (Miss F. M. Bartholomew) ; John (Miss E. M. Tann). 


A Xxxvill. DESIGN FOR A Book COVER. 


First Prize (Five Pounds): Boruth (Désiré Vago, 14 
Cité Falguiére, Paris) Seconp Prize ( Three Pounds) 
Lucent (F. K. Shaw, 41 Bowerham Road, Lancaster). 
THIRD PRIZE ( TZwo Pounds): Winter (Walter R. Harley, 
Clydesdale, Arthur Road, Edgbaston). HON. MENTION: 
Anthony (Miss E. Cross); Art (R. B. Smart); Brighton 
(A. E. Lintott); Halton (A. E. Oldham); J/sca (Ethel 
Larcombe); Myriel (C. Doust); Mosdra (E. Richardson) ; 
Terse (¥. Bird); Zissebelyn (E. R Brewer); 7racy (Evelyn 
A. Hewitt). 

A XXXIX. DESIGNS FOR POSTERS. 


First Prize (Seven Guineas): Jefta (B. H. Smale, 15 
Lower Park Fields, Putney, S.W.). SECOND PRIzE ( Zhree 
Guineas): Jam (J. A. Moy, 32 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.). 
THIRD Prize ( 7wo Guineas): Secu (Chas. Doust, 24 St. 
Aidan’s Rd., Dulwich, S.E.). 


Crass B. PICTORIAL ART, 


B XXVII PEN-AND-INK DRAWING FOR A CHAPTER 
HEADING. 

First Prize ( 7wo Guineas ): Daimeryl(A. M. Burleigh, 
7 Wilbury Crescent, Hove). SECOND PRIZE ( One Guinea ) 
Bloom (Thos. A. Cook, 69 Dacre Rd., Upton Manor, Essex). 
Hon. MEvTION: Rarn (F. D. Watts); Brush (P. Lancas- 
ter); Kingsley (C. K. Cook); Jsca (Ethel Larcombe) ; 
Hestersum (E. H. R. Collings) ; Movax (F. P. Newbould) ; 
Nimrod (C. R. Stanton); Stan (S. T. J. Mobbs); 7. H. AZ. 
(J. H. Morton) ; Dandelion (Miss L. Renouf); Dodo (Miss 
D. C. Dobson); ZAfsea (F. J. Carmichael); Jak (J. J. 
Crook) ; Joan (Miss M. Gill) ; AZac (H. Dundas); Mackerel 
(E. W. Mack); A/ugg (R. J. Hewitt); Mick (H. Brock 
hurst); an (F. H. Ball); Peter (P. Brown); Zeddie 
(Miss A. M. Williams); Wooltonian (Miss C. M. Hibbs). 


Crass C, PHOTOGRAPHS FROM NATURE. 


C xxvi. A Sea or River View, wWitu Boat. OF 
SHIPPING. 

First Prize ( One Guinea): Rainbow (Chas. E. Wanless, 
31 Westborough, Scarborough). SECOND Prize ( Hal/-a 
Guinea): Wussell (H. J. Pearson, 28 Woodville Gardens 
Ealing, W.). Hon. MENTION: November (J. B. Hopkins) ; 
Red Herring (W. |. Batchelor). 
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The Lay Figure 


HE LAY FIGURE: ON YIELD- 
ING TO SENTIMENT. 


“You wiseacres are always complaining 
that present-day collectors will not pay decent 
prices for modern works of art,” said the Practical 
Person. ‘Have you noticed that Millet’s pastel 
drawing of the Angelus has just been sold to. a 
private buyer for £10,000? That is up against 
you, is it not?” 

“ Not at all, my friend,” cried the Man with the 
Red Tie; “that little incident in the art market 
has not escaped my attention. But I do not find 
in it anything exciting or even amusing ; it is just 
one more proof of the incurable imbecility of the 
millionaire who dabbles in art—that is all.” 

**What in Heaven’s name do you want then?” 
protested the Practical Person. ‘Can you never 
be consistent? At one moment you are wailing 
because modern art is a drug in the market, and 
at another you sneer at a collector who is generous 
enough to pay an Old-Master price for a piece of 
work by a man who is practically of our own 
times.” 

“Precisely! and yet I am not inconsistent,” 
replied the Man with the Red Tie. ‘“ You forget 
one rather important fact, that Millet is no longer 
alive, and you forget also that there is a proverb 
to the effect that one swallow does not make a 
summer. Because a picture by an artist who 
died some thirty years ago is sold for an exorbitant 
price, and because there is one collector who is 
willing to make himself ridiculous by paying this 
price, you think I ought to recant all my views 
about the neglect of modern art. You put for- 
ward this one purchase as a kind of atonement 
for the indifference which rich men have been 
showing for years past to the best efforts of our 
living artists. You suggest that I ought to be 
grateful for what looks to me like an act of 
sheer folly; and you imply that I have no longer 
anything to complain about. I can only say that, 
strange as it may appear, I am not in the least of 
your opinion.” 

“You surely do not expect all modern pictures 
to be sold for thousands of pounds?” sneered the 
Practical Person. “Millet ranks among the great 
masters and his work is valuable ; if we had now 
other artists as great their work would be valuable 
too. Our modern men do not know how to paint 
masterpieces.” 

“‘ There speaks the real commercial mind,” broke 
in the Art Critic, “the mind that regards money 
value as the only proof of merit. What has con- 
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vinced you that Millet deserves to be placed 
among the great masters?” 

“The fact that astute business men -all over 
the world are ready to pay tens of thousands 
for his works,” returned the Practical Person ; 
“that is surely proof enough for any reasonable 
being.” , 

“‘ Your astute business men are mostly the veriest 
imbeciles in all matters which require artistic dis- 
crimination,” laughed the Critic, “‘and can be 
wheedled or bullied into the most absurd errors 
of taste. If they really understood what they 
were doing do you not think they would be 
astute enough to know whether an artist was a 
master before they paid a master price for his 
work ?” 

‘“‘ But if they want a particular man’s work they 
must pay the market price for it or go without,” 
cried the Practical Person. 

“If they wanted Millet’s work they could have 
got plenty of it when he was alive for hundreds 
instead of thousands,” said the Man with the 
Red Tie, “ but they did not begin to want it till 
they were told they ought to by the people who 
had bought it when it was cheap.” 

“And Millet alive was not less a master than 
Millet dead—that is obvious,” replied the Critic, 
“The fact is that your astute business men are so 
many ghouls who like to dig up and feed on dead 
artists ; and they have a special preference for the 
body of a man whom they starved into his grave. 
Yet even in their body-snatching excursions they 
show a certain peculiarity of temperament. They 
are the rankest sentimentalists, and will waste thou- 
sands in bolstering up one sentiment by which they 
are absorbed. For the sake of this sentiment they 
bid one against the other for some possibly quite 
unimportant work by a dead man, and the one of 
them who comes out on top in the competition 
calls the whole world to witness how generous he 
is and how readily he will make sacrifices in the 
cause of art. He fixes his attention so firmly on 
the one and only end he has in view that he fails 
utterly to see that the £10,000 he pays for a 
single picture by a dead man would provide him 
with a hundred by living artists who are, perhaps, 
quite as worthy to be counted as masters. And all 
this blindness, all this want of taste, all this 
departure from common-sense, must be put down 
simply to an absurd sentiment. ” 

“But I thought there was no sentiment in 
business,” objected the Practical Person. 

“The sentiment I mean is vanity,” said the 
Critic. THE Lay Ficure. 








